^  Asia  to  leave  economic  team 


Levy  slams  Moda’i 

'  * 

for  dropping  surtax 


By  AVI  TENDON 
Post  Economic  Reporter 
Finance  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i 
came  in  for  strong  criticism  from 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  David  Levy 
at  yesterday’s  cabinet  session.  Levy 
said  the  latest  economic  steps  would 
push  op  inflation,  and  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  his  position  on  the  min¬ 
isterial  team  holding  talks  with  the 
ffistadrut. 

'  Levy  criticized  Modal  for  backing 
down  from  the  proposal  to  impose  a 
surtax  on  incomes  instead  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  cost-of-living  allowance,  as 


agreed  with  the  Histadnit  two  weeks 
ago.  He  said  that  there  was  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  Treasury  not  to  hon¬ 
our  agreements  reached  with  the 
labour  federation. 

“The  government  humiliates  it¬ 
self,  it  changes  its  mind  all  the  time 
and  only  part  of  the  public  shares  the 
burden,”  Levy  said. 

Moda’i  said  the  surtax  idea  had 
not  been  abolished.  The  idea,  he 
said,  was  raised  in  talks  with  the 
Histadnit,  but  had  not  yet  been 
tabled  at  the  cabinet.  Meanwhile, 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  6) 
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Treasury  D-Gs  come  and  go 

Sharon  reappointed 
after  Baruch  resigns 


-  By  AVITEMKIN 
.  Post  Economic  Reporter 

■  ;.'A  little  more  than  three  months 
after  he  resigned  as  the  Treasury's 
director-general,  Emmanuel  Sharon 
was  reappointed  yesterday  to  the 
post  by  Finance  Minister  Yitzhak 
Moda’i.  Sharon  will  replace  Nissim 
Baruch,  who  resigned  yesterday  for . 
What  he  called  the  government’s  fai¬ 
lure  to  implement  the  ministry’s  eco¬ 
nomic  programme.  - 
'  In  a  letter  to  Moda’i,  Baruch  said 
be  did  hot  “believe  the  steps  decided 
upon  by  the  government  mil  be 
epough  to  improve  the  country's 
economy.”  He  added  that  these 


steps  will  speed  up  inflation  and  put 
a  disproportionate  burden  on  die 
poorer  sections  of  society.  “The  re¬ 
sult  may  be  the  development  of  crisis 
conditions  in  the  economy  that  wall 
require  greater  intervention  by  the 
government  with  more  severe  mea¬ 
sures,”  he  said. 

Baruch  is  the  third  Finance  Minis¬ 
try  director-general  to  resign  in  10 
months.  He  held  the  post  since  Shar¬ 
on  resigned  last  June  to  protest 
against  what  be  called  “election  eco¬ 
nomics''  of  Moda’i’s  predecessor, 
Yigal  Cohen-Orgad.  Cohen-Orgad 

(Continued  ou  Page  2,  CoL  4) 


Moslem  extremists  hear  their  sentences  read  out  on  Saturday  in  an 
Egyptian  court  for  attempting  to  overthrow  the  government  following 
die  assassination  of  Anwar  Sadat  in  1981.  (UPI  telephoto) 

3  Egyptians  die  in  price  riot 


KAFR  EL-DAWWAR,  Egypt 
(Reuter).  -  Three  persons  were  kil¬ 
led  yesterday  and  26  others,  includ¬ 
ing  seven  policemen,  were  injured  in 
riots  in  this  Nile  Delta  industrial 
town,  eyewitnesses  said. 

They  said  demonstrators  hurling 
stones  clashed  with  policemen  dur¬ 
ing  protests  against  rising  prices  of 
bread  and  flour  and  higher  pension 
contributions. 

An  Interior  Ministry  statement 
blamed  the  violence  on  what  it 
termed  “elements  with  extreme  lef¬ 
tist  leanings,”  which  it  said  had  dis¬ 
tributed  provocative  literature.  It 
did  not  mention  casualties. 


The  eyewitnesses  estimated  that 
between  2,000  and  3,000  demonstra¬ 
tors  began  marching  to  Kafir  EI- 
Dawwar  yesterday  morning  from 
nearby  villages  to  demand  price  re¬ 
ductions  of  basic  commodities  such 
as  bread,  flour  and  cigarettes. 

Workers  in  the  industrial  zone 
around  Kafr  ELDawwar  have  been 
on  strike  for  the  past  two  days  to 
protest  against  higher  pension  con¬ 
tributions. 

The  price  of  bread  has  been  a 
volatile  issue  since  riots  in  1977  fol¬ 
lowed  attempts  by  the  late  president 
Anwar  Sadat  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread. 


IDF  offers  amnesty  on  missing  gear 
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Orgad’s  policy  was  a  failure, 
says  Bank  of  Israel  report 
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By  AVITEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 
;•  ;  Former  Finance  Minister  Yigal 
!  Coben-Orgad’spolicy  is  described  as 
'  a  failure  in  an  official  report  released 
yesterday  by  the  Bank  of  Israel.  The 
:  report  also  warns  against  using  infla- 
j  Son  as  a  means  of  eroding  wages  and 
i  incomes. 

j  The  report,  titled  Recent  Econo- 
;  mic  Developments,  surveys  the  eco- 

i  'nomy  from  January  to  August  this 
year. 

Cohen-Orgad’s  policies  .  “pro¬ 
vided  only  a  temporary,  limited  alle- 
/  ‘viation  of  Israel's  deteriorating - 
'  foreign -exchange  position,  and  this 
at  the  cost  of  a  big  jump  in  the 
inflation  rate,”  the  report  states. 

:!  Summing  up  the  economy  in  the 

Laige  bomb  dismantled 
at  pick-up  point 

BEIT  LID  (Itim).  -  An  eight- 
kilogram  bomb  planted  at  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  pick-up  point  here  yesterday 
morning  was  defused  safely  only  a 
half  an  hour  before  it  was  doe  to  go 
.off..  . 

f  ’The  device,  hidden  in  a  plastic 
;  bag,  was  discovered  at  5:20  a.m. 
Police  sappers  were  immediately 
alerted  and  were  able  to  defuse  the 
device  safely. 

‘  The  police  said  the  bomb  was 
’  timed  to  go  off  at  a  particularly  busy 
period  -  with  large  numbers  of  sol- 
$GX5  using  the  point,  30  kilometres 
dorth  of  Tel  Aviv,  on  their  way  back 
to  their  bases  after  the  Rush  Hasba: 


period  reviewed  as  “a  disturbing 
combination  of  soaring  inflation, 
sluggish  economic  activity  and  high 
unemployment,”  the  report  does 
point  out  that  die  trade  balance 
continued  to  improve,  albeit  at  a 
diminishing  pace. 

The  report  says  the  government 
tried  to  bring  down  demand  and, 
consequently,  imports  by  speeding 

(Continued  oa  Page  2,  CoL  5} 


Post  Defence  Correspondent 
The  Israel  Defence  Forces  has 
announced  a  one-month  project  to 
try  to  recover  an  estimated  5250 
million  in  military  equipment  being 
held  by  the  public. 

Until  the  end  of  October  civilians 
and  servicemen  mil  be  able  to  hand 
over  any  unauthorized  military 
equipment  in  their  possession  to  any 
police  station  or  military  base  with¬ 
out  penalty.  From  November  stiff, 
penalties  will  be  imposed  on  any 
person  found  illegally  possessing 
military  equipment. 

According  to  the  chief  of  logistics. 


300  Galii  rifles,  200  M-16s,  seven 
bazookas,  45  light  mortars  and  two 
;50  cal.  machine  guns  are  among 
some  of  the  items  registered  as  mis¬ 
sing  from  IDF  stores.  Other  equip- 
ment  thought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  are  300,000  sets  of  IDF 
work  fatigues,  24,000  sets  of  fire¬ 
proof  overalls,  44,000  mattresses 
and  11,000  iron  cots. 

Previous  attempts  to  collect  milit¬ 
ary  equipment  have  proved  effec¬ 
tive,  primarily  because  people  hand¬ 
ing  in  equipment  during  the  amnesty 
period  are  guaranteed  anonymity, 
and  no  penalties. 


Chdfians  find  bomb  near  South  Lebanese  village 


METULLA.  -  A  large  bomb  was 
discovered  yesterday  by  civilians 
near  the  village  of  71b nin  in  South 
Lebanon.  It  was  dismantled  by  a 
Uxrifil  force  and  no  damage  was 
caused. 

The  device,  which  consisted  of  10 
kilograms  of  TNT  and  an  artillery 


shell,  was  designed  to  be  set  off 
electrically.  It  was  planted  in  an  area 
that  the  Israel  Defence  Forces  pat¬ 
rols  regularly: 

In  another  incident,  a  grenade  was 
thrown  at  an  IDF  positon  in  Tyre  by 
a  passing  motor  cyclist.  No  one  was 
hurt  and  the  IDF  searched  the  area. 


‘God’  broadcasting  on  their  frequency  has  police  on  the  run 


By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Beersheba  police  cam  last  week 
raced  to  Yeroham  to  remove  all  the 
pedestrians  from  the  streets  of  the 
town;  the  Jerusalem  police  nearly 
caused  a  riot  on  the  Temple  Mount 
last  Friday  when  they  began 
readying  for  mass  arrests  of  praying 
Moslems;  and  a  fistfigbt  broke  out  in 
the  police  emergency-switchboard 
room  Saturday  night. 

All  this  -  and  -  more  was  caused 


by  an  unidentified  man  impersonat¬ 
ing  officers  on  a  walkie-talkie  able  to 
broadcast  on  the  Southern  District 
Police  communications-system  fre¬ 
quency. 

Most  recently,  the  man  fired  all 
the  police  dispatchers  who  cursed 
him  on  Saturday  night  and  informed 
the  entire  Southern  District  Police 
force  that  God  is  now  their  comman¬ 
der. 

Police  sources  report  that  for  the 
last  week  the  man  has  broadcast  two 


or  three  times  a  day. 

During  Temple  Mount  prayers  on 
Friday,  the  man  intervened  in  the 
police  communications  network, 
identified  himself  as  Jerusalem 
Police  Commander  Haim  Albades, 
and  ordered  vans  brought  to  the 
scene  to  take  arrested  people. 

Some  vans  were  brought  to  the 
scene,  and  when  a  small  group  of 
Arabs  began  unfurling  placards  ab- 

(CoDtmned  on  Page  3) 


Davis  Cup  victory  just  one  match  away 
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By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Shlomo  Glickstein 
and  Shahar  Perkis  battled  their  way 
to  victory  in  five  sets  yesterday  in 
their  Davis  Cup  doubles  match 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  to  give 
Israel  a  2-1  lead  in  the  European 
Zone  “A”  final  in  Donetsk. 

They  needed  four  hours  to  fight 
their  way  back  from  a  two  set  deficit 
against  Vadim  Borisov  and  Leonid 
Leontnk  for  a  2-6, 9-11, 6-4, 6-4, 6-3 
win. 

Today  Glickstein  plays  Soviet 
junior  champion  and  No.  4  racket, 
Andrei  Chesnokov,  in  the  first  of  the 
two  reverse  singles.  Chesnokov  beat 
Perkis  in  three  straight  sets  on  Satur¬ 
day,  but,  on  paper,  Glickstein 
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should  be  too  good  for  him. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Glickstein  was  on  the  day  court 
for  four  hours  on  Saturday,  playing 
five  sets,  and  again  for  four  hours 
yesterday,  in  the  five  set  doubles 
encounter. 

Perkis  plays  Russian  No.  2  Alek- 
sander  Zverev,  who  gave  Glickstein 
so  tough  a  fight  on  Saturday.  The 
Israeli  No.  2  racket  was  very  nervous 
during  that  match,  and  for  the  first 
two  sets  of  the  doubles  yesterday, 
but  then,  perhaps  inspired  by  Glide- 
stein's  solid  professionalism,  he  dis¬ 
played  his  true  form.  If  he  can  main¬ 
tain  his  standard  in  the  last  three 
sets,  he  may  surprise  Zverev. 

Victory  in  either  of  these  singles 
encounters  will  be  enough  to  win 
Israel  promotion  into  the  premier 
division  of  the  top  16  competitors  in 
tiie  main  Davis  Cup  event  next  year. 

The  1,700-seat  stadium  in 
Donetsk  was  packed  to  capacity 
yesterday.  According  to  David  Har- 
nik,  chairman  of  the  Israel  Tennis 
Assodation,  the  crowd,  although 
favouring  the  home  players,  was 
very  sporting  in  applauding  the 
Israelis. 

This  atmosphere  did  not  off-set 
the  unpleasant  impression  created 
by  Russian  officialdom.  In. defiance 
of  the  Davis  Cup  spirit  and  tradition, 
they  refused  to  play  the  Israeli 


national  anthem  or  to  exchange 
flags.  The  teams  did  exchange  the 
pennants  of  their  tennis  associations, 
prior  to  the  start  of  play. 

There  were  no  reports  of  the 
match  in  the  Soviet  media.  Bill¬ 
boards  in  Donetsk  which  announce 
sporting  events  referred  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Zone  tennis  final  without  men¬ 
tioning  Russia's  opponent. 

With  Perkis  initially  very  nervous 
in  the  doubles  encounter,  Borisov 
and  Leoniuk  were  able  to  get  on  top 
in  the  opening  set  After  narrowly 
conceding  the  second-set  marathon, 
the  Israelis  gradually  took  com¬ 
mand,  although  they  did  have  to 
overcome  a  minor  crisis,  at  0-2  in  the 
fourth  set.  Borisov,  who  is  Russia’s 
No.  1  racket,  and  third-ranking 
Leoniuk,  are  not  a  regular  pairing, 
although  the  former  has  often  played 
Davis  Cup  doubles  with  other  part¬ 
ners  -  going  back  to  Alex  Metreveli 
in  the  1970s.  Glickstein  and  Perkis 
have  now  won  all  four  doubles 
matches  in  which  they  have  played  in 
the  competition. 

Harnik  told  Ma'ariv  yesterday 
that  very  few  Russian  Jews  were  in 
evidence  among  the  1,500  spectators 
on  the  opening  day  of  the  match. 
“Oneor  two  of  them  did  wave  us  a 
greeting,  but  none  approached  us 
because  of  the  tight  security,”  the 
Israeli  delegation  head  said. 


Peres  banking  on  Syria 
to  keep  PLO  off  border 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Israel  hopes  to  reach  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Syria  whereby  Sy¬ 
rian  troops  would  prevent  PLO 
infiltration  from  the  Beka'a  val¬ 
ley  into  South  Lebanon  after  the 
Israel  Defence  Forces  with¬ 
draws.  • 

This,  according  to  government 
officials,  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  Israeli  position  that  Prime 
Minister  Peres  will  present  at  his 
talks  in  Washington  next  week. 

The  officials  recalled  that  a  similar 
understanding  was  reached  as  part  of 
the  disengagement  agreement  in  the 
Golan  in  1974.  That  was  never  for¬ 
malized,  but  Syria  has  scrupulously 
adhered  to  it. 

Other  elements  of  the  Israeli  posi¬ 
tion,  as  enunciated  by  Cabinet 
Secretary  Yosef  Beilin'  after  the 
weekly  cabinet  meeting  yesterday, 
were:’ 

•  the  security  of  the  northern  bor¬ 
der: 

•  a  combination  of  deployment  by 
Unifil  and  the  South  Lebanon 
Army; 

•  Syria’s  not  advancing  into  the 
areas  vacated  by  Israel. 

The  premier  also  adumbrated 
briefly  at  the  cabinet  the  economic 
policies  and  ideas  on  the  peace  pro¬ 
cess  that  he  will  bring  to  the  U.S. 

Observers  noted  that  the  Lebanon 
elements  seemed  to  match  closely  a 
series  of  “American  proposals”  that. 


according  to  the  leading  Lebanese 
newspaper  A-Nahar  yesterday,  were 
advanced  by  the  State  Department’s  _ 
Richard  Murphy  during  his  visit  to 
the  region  last  week  (see  A-Nahar 
story  below). 

Nevertheless,  ministers  here,  who 
were  briefed  on  the  talks  with  Mur¬ 
phy  at  the  cabinet  yesterday,  were 
cautious  in  thefr  assessments.  Not  all 
of  them  shared  Peres’s  public  predic¬ 
tion  that  Israel  would  be  able  to 
make  a  decision  on  withdrawal  with¬ 
in  a  few  weeks. 

Some  ministers  wondered 
whether  the  U.S.  would  wish  to 
engage  intensively  in  a  mediation 
effori  before  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  given  that  Lebanon-linked  di¬ 
plomacy  can  only  bring  back  to 
American  voters'  minds  the  setbacks 
suffered  by  the  U.S.  under  Reagan 
in  Lebanon. 

The  cabinet  will  have  a  further 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter 
before  the  premier’s  departure. 
Peres  has  scheduled  a  special  session 
on  Thursday  in  preparation  for  his 
talks  in  Washington. 

That  session  will  also  focus  on 
economic  issues  and  Israel’s  possible 
requests  for  extraordinary  aid.  The 
premier  yesterday  reiterated  the 
main  points  of  the  government's 
economic-recovery  programme  - 
and  plainly  he  intends  to  expound 
them  in  Washington,  too:  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  government  spending  (Fi¬ 
nance  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda’i  re¬ 
ported  yesterday  that  $920  million  of 


the  targeted  SI  billion  had  already 
been  agreed  upon  by  the  Treasury 
and  the  various  ministries),  a  drop  of 
5  per  cent  in  the  lex-el  of  private 
consumption,  a  “package  deal”  on. 
wages  and  prices,  and  a  return  to 
economic  growth. 

These  issues  will  probably  prove 
the  most  arduous  for  Peres  in  his 
talks  with  the  Americans.  But  the 
issue  of  peace  with  Jordan  may  well 
be  the  most  delicate  in  terms  of 
intra-cabinet  politics.  With  Vice  Pre¬ 
mier  Yitzhak  Shamir  (Likud-Herut) 
at  his  side,  Peres  (Alignment- 
Labour)  will  have  to  cling  to  the 
ambiguity  of  the  unity  government's 
“policy-guidelines”  -  and  at  the 
same  time  sound  reasonable  to  his 
American  hosts. 

Peres  made  a  preliminary  attempt 
at  this  difficult  task  yesterday,  deftly- 
phrasing  an  official  Israeli  reaction 
to  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic 
ties  between  Jordan  and  Egypt. 

“We  hope  (this)  will  contribute  to 
renewing  the  peace  process  in  the 
Middle'  East.’’  Peres  told  the 
cabinet,  and  his  remarks  were  later 
issued  to  the  press. 

By  omitting  any  reference  to 
Camp  David,  he  was  within  the 
Labour  Alignment’s  position,  which 
is  that  peace  talks  with  Jordan  need 
not  be  based  on  Camp  David. 

But  by  the  phrase  “renewing  the 
peace  process.”  he  could  also  have 
implied  the  Likud  position  -  which  is 
that  only  the  Camp  David  autonomy- 
scheme  can  be  a  basis  for  peace  talks 
with  Jordan. 


‘A-Nahar’  lists  ‘Murphy  plan’ 


By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 
Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
and  agencies 

The  well-informed  Lebanese 
newspaper  A-Nahar  yesterday  pub¬ 
lished  what  it  described  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican  plan  for  the  withdrawal  of  Israel 
from  Lebanon,  presented  by  U.S. 
Undersecretary  of  State  Richard 
Murphy  during  his  swing  through  the 
region  last  week. 

However,  the  Associated  Press 
last  night  quoted  a  senior  Lebanese 
government  official  -  who  the  agen¬ 
cy  said  did  not  wish  to  be  identified  - 
assaying  that  the  ideas  presented  in 
the  plan  were  mostly  Israel’s,  and 
that  Beirut  and  Damascus  had 
opposing  views. 

The  usually  reliable  Lebanese  dai¬ 
ly  wrote  that  the  plan  provides  for  a 
unilateral  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
Southern  Lebanon,  unlinked  to  a 
simultaneous  Syrian  withdrawal 
from  eastern  Lebanon ,  with  General 
Antoine  Labad's  predominantly 
Christian  South  Lebanon  Army 


(SLA)  taking  up  positions  vacated 
by  Israel  and  policing  the  area  in 
cooperation  with  Unifil. 

The  plan  also  requires  that  Leba¬ 
non  refrain  from  sending  its  army 
into  the  south  without  prior  Israeli 
approval,  and  that  Israel  complete 
its  withdrawal  within  six  to  nine 
months  of  its  acceptance  by  the  two 
sides. 

Beirut  radio  carried  an  almost 
identical  version  of  the  plan,  but 
stressed  that  there  was  no  confirma¬ 
tion  that  it  was  an  official  proposal. 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  extremely 
surprising  if  Murphy  had  presented  a 
formal  set  of  proposals  in  the  course 
of  what  the  State  Department  has 
been  careful  to  describe  as  a 
“sounding-out"  rather  than  a  media¬ 
tion  mission.  This  is  especially  so 
since  the  plan  as  reported  in  A- 
Nahar  contains  at  least  two  points 
not  likely  to  win  the  approval  of 
either  Beirut  or  Damascus. 

These  are  the  putative  roles  for 
the  SLA,  which  Lebanon’s  Central 


News  Agency  yesterday  confirmed 
would  be  unacceptable'  to  Damas¬ 
cus,  and  the  need  to  seek  Israeli 
approval  before  the  Lebanese  Army 
could  deploy  in  the  south,  which  is 
unlikely  to  go  down  well  in  Beirut. 

Lebanese  Shi’ite  leader  Nabih 
Bern,  who  is  minister  in  charge  of 
the  south  in  Prime  Minister  Rashid 
Karameh’s  Beirut  cabinet,  indicated 
on  Saturday  that.Lebanon  would  not 
be  likely  to  acceha?uch  a  limitation 
on  its  authority.  < 

Speaking  to  newsmen  before 
accompanying  Karameh  to  New 
York  to  attend  the  UN  General 
Assembly,  Beni  said  he  wanted  to 
see  the  size  and  role  of  Unifil  ex¬ 
panded  when  its  mandate  comes  up 
for  renewal  on  October  17. 

“This  would  mean  the  Lebanese 
Army  and  no  other  army  would 
ensure  security  in  the  south  with 
Unifirs  support,”  he  said,  clearly 
reflecting  Beirut's  objection  to  the 
deployment  there  of  the  SLA. 
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Navon  and  aides  still 
battling  school  fees 


By  GREER  FAY  CASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Education  Minister  Yitzhak 
Navon  yesteTday  sought  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Prime  Minister  Peres 
to  avert  the  Treasury's  plan  to  im¬ 
pose  special  fees  on  families  with 
pupils  in  grades  12  and  12.  These 
fees  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
IS4,000  per  month  per  family  for  all 
grades,  announced  earlier  last 
month. 

Navon  believes  that  increasing 
National  Insurance  Institute  pay¬ 
ments  is  a  better  solution  for  his 
ministry’s  financial  problems  than 
abolishing  free  education. 

Meanwhile,  the  management  of 
the  minisny's  divirion  for  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  study  programmes  has  prop¬ 


osed  the  establishment  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  fund  as  a  form  of  insurance 
against  future  economic  measure 
dictated  by  the  government. 

Division  head  Shlomo  Ben-EHahu 
has  recommended  that  the  ministry 
investigate  the  possibility  of  linking 
such  a  fond  with  the  Israel  Defence 
Forces’  Ubi  fond,  so  that  the  two 
funds  would  be  secured  jointly  for 
the  purpose  of  safeguarding  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  nation's  educational 
system. 

Divirion  administrators  said  that  if 
their  proposal  is  accepted  by  tbe 
ministry,  each  would  donate  1  per 
cent  of  his  or  her  annual  salaries  to 
form  the  nucleus  for  the  fund.  They 
urged  other  ministry  personnel  to 
join  in  this  initiative. 


Jordan  denies  Egyptian  ties 
are  part  of  peace  moves 


AMMAN  (Reuter).  -  Jordan’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  resume  diplomatic  ties  with 
Egypt  is  aimed  at  ending  Cairo's 
isolation  from  the  Arab  world  and  is 
not  connected  with  Middle  East 
peace  initiatives,  a  senior  minister 
said  yesterday. 

Deputy  Prune  Minister  Suleiman 
Arar  said  od  Jordan's  state  radio  that 
last  Tuesday’s  decision  “was  rimed 
at  ending  Egypt’s  isolation''  and 
could  have  been  taken  at  any  time. 

Jordan  and  more  than  a  dozen 
other  Arab  states  broke  relations 
with  Egypt  in  1979  after  Cairo  signed 
its  peace  treaty  with  Israel.  Jordan  is 
the  first  of  those  states  to  restore 

beAsked  about  the  Arab  criticism  of 
the  Jordanian  move,  Arar  said. 
“Only  one  or  two  Arab  countries 
[have  attacked  our  decision  -and 
threatened  us.  They  can  go  and  jump 
into  the  sea.*' 


Libya  and  Syria  have  called  for  a 
boycott  of  Jordan.  Other  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  have  criticized  Amman  for  not 
consulting  them  before  acting. 

Morocco,  meanwhile,  has  called 
for  an  Arab  summit  meeting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  issue. 

Morocco’s  King  Hassan.  who 
presided  over  tbe  last  Arab  summit 
in  Fez  in  September  1982,  enjoys 
good  relations  with  Amman  and 
Cairo. 

He  played  a  major  part  in  Egypt’s 


return  to  the  Islamic  conference 
Organization  last  January,  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Hosrdi  Mubarak  visited  Rabat 
the  following  month. 

The  king's  initiative  has  been 
approved  by  Saudi  Arabia,  Arab 
diplomats  said  in  Rabat  yesterday. 

Saudi  sources  said  Riyadh  favours 
Egypt's  return  to  the  Arab  fold,  but 
deplores  the  feet  that  Jordan  has 
resumed  relations  with  Egypt  with¬ 
out  consulting  its  Arab  partners. 

Morocco  also  favours  Egypt's  re¬ 
turn,  but  would  prefer  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  relations  with  Cairo  to  be 
done  through  a  decision  of  Arab 
heads  of  state  cancelling  their  deci¬ 
sion  taken  at  their  1979  Baghdad 
summit  to  put  Egypt  in  quarantine, 
ihe  diplomats  said. 

An  openly  pro-Egyptian  attitude 
by  Morocco  could  prove  the  first 
add  test  for  the  Moroccan-Iibyan 
treaty  of  union  signed  at  Oujda  last 
month,  they  said. 

-  Syria  yesterday  rejected  the  call 
by  Hassan  for  a  special  Arab  sum¬ 
mit,  describing  it  as  a  cover  for 
Jordan's  restoration  of  diplomatic 
ties  with  Cairo. 

The  Syrian  spokesman  said  Has- 
san’s  call  was  to  “cover  np  the  Jorda¬ 
nian  decision  and  evade  condemning 
it  as  a  breach  of  Arab  summit  resolu¬ 
tions....”  He  said  Arabs  should 
“condemn  and  reject"  Amman's 
move,  not  call  for  an  emergency 
session  “to  cover  it  up.” 


Egypt  says  mystery  mine 
was  made  in  Soviet  Union 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  authorities  at  Staaare  Zedek 
Hospital,  where  former  prune  minis- , 
ter  Menachem  Begin  is  convalescing 
following  a  prostatectomy,  said 
yesterday  that  he  is  fully  recovered 
and  is  expected  to  go  home  either 
today  or  tomorrow. 


Professor  to  Cairo  post 
Professor  Gavriel  Warburg,  Haifa 
University  specialist  on  the  history 
of  the  Nile  Valley,  left  for  Cairo 
yesterday  to  head  the  Israeli 
Academic  Centre  in  the  Egyptian 
capital. 


d&M1  -  Thd  Egyptian  military 
confirnjefl.  yesterday, ;thgt  ;a.,miue„ 
found  by  the  British  in  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  was  Soviet-made: 

In  an  announcement  distributed 
by  tire  state-run  Middle  East  News 
Agency,  the  Armed  Forces  General 
Command  said  an  examination  of 
tbe  mine,  found  September  12  some 
32  kilometres  south  of  the  Suez  Can¬ 
al,  was  of  Soviet  origin. 

The  announcement  gave  no  in¬ 
dication  who  laid  the  mine,  which 
Egyptian  officials  suspect  is  linked  to 
explosions  that  have  damaged  nearly 
20  ships  in  tbe  Red  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Suez  since  July  9. 

Instruments  from  the  mine  were 
flown  to  Britain  for  examination  by 
British  and  Egyptian  experts. 

Egypt  has  repeatedly  voiced  suspi¬ 
cions  of  Libyan  and  Iranian  involve¬ 
ment.  Both  countries  have  denied 
the  charge.  Libya  is  a  major  reci¬ 
pient  of  Soviet  weaponry. 

The  British  nunehunters  arrived 
in  August  as  part  of  an  international 
effort  that  included  the  U.S.,  France 
and  Italy  as  well  as  other  Red  Sea 


which 


spates  to  search  for  mines.-  '" 

French  -minesweepers, 
completed'  their  misrio'fi  ftsf'Wfetfk, 
located  and  detonated  10  mines  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  leftovers  from  tire  1973 
Arab-Israeti  war,  according  to  a 
French  Defence  Ministry  statement. 

The  British  Defence  Ministry  said 
yesterday  that  “we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Russians  were  re¬ 
sponsible.'’ 

The  statement  said:  "We  have 
informed  the  Russians  of  our  discov¬ 
ery.  Their  response  was  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  tbe  mine’s  presence 
in  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

“The  Soviet  Union  strongly  con¬ 
demned  such  activities,  as  has  been 
made  dear  in  a  number  of  offidal 
statements.” 

The  ministry  said  the  French  navy 
had  identified  a  different  type  of 
mine,  which  bad  been  in  the  water 
for  years,  while  the  Royal  Navy 
force  had  blown  up  a  World  War  H 
German  mine  and  ah  unidentified 
piece  of  ordnance  which  could  have 
been  a  mine.  (AP,  Reuter) 


N.Y.  councillor  sponsors 
fund  for  ill  Israeli  Iwy 


Top  U.S.  defence  man  in  Algeria 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  -New  York  city 
councilman  Noatib  Dear  said  yester¬ 
day  he  was  sponsoring  a  fundraising 
drive  for  a  four-year-old  Israeli  boy 
who  is  suffering  from  leukemia  and 
must  undergo  a  bone-marrow  trans¬ 
plant. 

Dear,  a  Democrat  from  Brooklyn, 
said  Shimon  Rafael  was  scheduled  to 
travel  to  a  Seattle,  Washington  hos¬ 
pital  to  undergo  the  fife-saving  op¬ 
eration.  His  Il-year-old  brother  was 
slated  to  donate  the  necessary  bone 
marrow. 

However,  the  procedure  costs 
$150,000  and  the  family  must  come 
up  with  $100,000  before  he  can  be 
admitted,  said  Dear. 

The  councilman  said  he  set  up  tbe 
Shimon  Rafael  Fund  after  relatives 
who  live  in  Brooklyn  contacted  him. 


ALGIERS  (AP).  -  General  Ken¬ 
neth  Burns,  U.S.  defence  assistant 
undersecretary  for  North  African 
and  Middle  Eastern  affairs,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  Algiers  for  a  discreet  “cour¬ 
tesy  and  working  visit,”  it  was 
learned  yesterday. 

An  American  diplomatic  source, 
insisting  on  anonymity,  said  Bums  is 
the  highest  ranking  U.S.  military 
offidal  to  visit  this  radical  North 
African  nation  since  it  became  inde¬ 
pendent  from  France  in  1962. 

The  source  added  that  the  visit, 
which  began  Friday  and  is  to  end 
Tuesday,  came  at  Algeria’s  instiga¬ 


tion. 

Bum’s  visit  was  seen  by  observers 
here  as  part  of  a  continued  attempt 
by  Algeria  to  make  cautious  over¬ 
tures  to  the  U.S.  while  strengthening 
its  dose  ties  to  radical  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  like  Syria  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Algeria's  main  ally. 

The  visit  could  also  presage  a 
U.S.-Algerian  weapons  deal.  Alger¬ 
ia,  which  receives  80  per  cent  of  its 
military  equipment  from  the  Soviets, 
is  trying  to  diversify  its  sources  of 
arms  and  recently  bought  several 
Hercules  military  transport  planes 
from  the  U.S. 


Gunfire  again  doses  Beirut  crossing 


3  commit  suicide 
in  Jerusalem  yesterday 


BEIRUT  (Reuter).  -  Gunfire  near 
the  “Green  Line”  yesterday  brought 
a  brief  shutdown  of  one  of  Beirut’s 
main  East-West  crossing  points  for 
the’second  time  in  two  days. 


There  were  three  suicides  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  yesterday  evening  in  the  space 
of  five  hours.  There  was  no  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  three  cases. 

At  5  p.m.  a  man  was  found  hang¬ 
ing  from  a  tree  in  Rehov  Dubnow  in 
the  Talbieh  neighbourhood.  The 
man,  who  was  32,  left  a  note.  He  was 1 
apparently  suffering  from  depress¬ 
ion. 

The  second  suicide  was  discovered 
at  7  p.m.  in  Beit  Hakerem's  Rehov 
Hehalutz,  when  a  local  resident  re¬ 
turned  home  to  find  his  wife  hanging 
in  the  corridor. 

At  9  p.m.  a  68-year-old  resident  of 
Ramat  Gan  entered  the  emergency 
ward  at  Hadassah  Hospital.  Em 
Kerem,  went  up  to  the  seventh  floor, 
and  jumped  from  the  veranda  to  his 
death.  (Itim) 


Troops  dosed  the  Museum  Cros¬ 
sing  at  8  a.m.  for  35  minutes, 
apparently  fearing  a  repeat  of  Satur¬ 
day's  battle  in  which  security  sources 
said  two  Moslem  militiamen  were 
killed  and  three  persons  wounded 
fighting  army  units  nearby. 


An  army  source  said  Saturday’s 
fighting  was  doe  to  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  The  Shi’ite  Moslem  militia 
Amal  called  it  a  passing  incident  and 
said  it  was  committed  to  government 
peace  measures  giving  the  army  con¬ 
trol  of  security. 

There,  was  no  comment  by  the 
mainly  Druse  Progressive  Socialist 
Party  militia.  The  security  sources 
said  one  of  the  dead  gunmen  was 
from  Amal  and  the  other  from  the 
Druse  militia. 


Gur  approves  1648%  increases  in  drug  prices 


Health  Minister  Mordechai  Gur 
yesterday  approved  increases  in  the 
prices  of  drugs,  effective  today. 

The  hike  for  locally  manufactured 
drugs  is  18  per  cent,' and  for  im¬ 
ported  drugs  16-5  percent. 

The  increases,  approved  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  were  sche¬ 
duled  to  go  into  effect  a  fortnight 
ago,  but  were  held  up  by  Gur  while 
he  explored  the  pharmaceuticals 
market. 

Yesterday  Gur  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  public  committee 


to  investigate  the  costs  involved  in 
manufacturing,  importing  and 
marketing  drugs  with  a  view  to  keep¬ 
ing  prices  as  stable  as  possible.  The 
committee  is  headed  by  Deputy 
Health  Minister  Shoshana  Arbefi- 
Almosimo.  -  • 


DISBAND  -  The  Mevasseret  Zion 
local  council  decided  at  its  meeting 
yesterday  to  ask  the  Interior  Minis¬ 
try  to  disband  it  and  call  new  elec¬ 
tions. 


Holocaust  survivor  Fanny  Angel  protests  yesterday  outside  the  Journalist  s 
Sokol ow  in  Tel  Aviv  against  using  Holocaust  symbols  when  they  are  not  retevanL  One  orner 
signs  declares;  “No  Jew  has  the  right  to  use  the  Yellow  Star  to  equate  the  atefode  Jwsto 
Arabs  with  that  of  tbe  Nazis  to  the  Jews,”  referring  to  the  wearing  of  the  Yellow  Starby  a 


woman  In  the  recent  demonstration  of  solidarity  with  the  Arabs  of  Umm  al-Fahm  against 
Knesset  Member  Meir  Kahane.  * ***** 


Helicopter  crash  inquiry 
finds,  engine  malfunction 


By  HIRSH  GOODMAN 
Post  Defence  Correspondent 

The  head  of  tbe  Israel  Air  Force 
has  received  the  initial  findings  of  an 
inquiry  into  last  week's  helicopter 
crash  that  killed  five  soldiers  and 
injured  five  others. 

The  initial  findings  report  that  the  . 
Bell-212  helicopter  suffered  from  an 
engine  malfunction.  But  no  condu- 


Mosbav  Mefaola  in  the  Beit  She’an 
valley. 

f tun  adds: 

The  fifth  victim  of  fast  Monday’s 
helicopter  crash,  Turai  Dan  Talker, 
20,  was  buried  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  Mount  Herzl  Military  Cemet¬ 
ery  in  Jerusalem. 

His  bereaved  mother,  who  came 
specially  from  -France,  was  among 
the  mourners.  Tall i ex's  comrades 


sions  will  be  reached until the  Ml  tribute  to  his  sense  of  responsi- 
mvest.gat.on  is  presented  later.  ^  and  loyalty  to  his  unit 


One  question  to  which  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  is  demanding  an 
immediate  answer  is  why  it  took  over 
three  hours  before  rescue  teams 
reached  the  ate  of  the  crash  near 


Tallier  volunteered  to  be  a  combat 
soldier  in  tbe  Gofani  Brigade  last 
January.  He  came  to  Israel  in  1980 
and  was  educated  in  a  Youth  Aliya 
institution  in  Ein  Kerem. 


Arab  press  service  unlikely  to  be  closed 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Prime  Minister  Peres  has  “re¬ 
quested  clarifications’’  of  tbe  In¬ 
terior  Ministry’s  intention  to  shut  the 
Jerusalem-based  Palestine  Press 
Service  and  its  weekly  Ai  Auda,  a 
senior  government  official  said 
yesterday. 

Although  he  has  not  formally  can¬ 
celled  the  order,  Peres’s  interven¬ 
tion  probably  means  that  it  will  die  a 
natural  death,  with  the  authorities 
making  do  with  a  warning  to  the 
PPS.  The  agency  proyides  a  news' 

.  a  lift  liaison  service'  to  the'  foreign- 
press  and  to  embassies  in  Israel. 
According  to  the-  official, •  whein- 


sisted  on  anonymity,  the  prime 
minister  requested  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  grounds  that  the  decision  was - 
taken  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
new  government.  Peres  is  acting  in 
his  capacity  as  the  acting  interior 
minister,  a  portfolio  yet  to  be  allo¬ 
cated  under  the  agreement  to  form 
the  national  unity  government. 


The  directors  of  PPS,  Raymonda 
Tawil  and  Ibrahim  Kara’een,  are  to 
appear  before  Interior  Ministry  offi¬ 
cials- this-  morning  to  reply  to-the- 
ctiargestiiat  thtif&ttfeefc  ftaatfcecf- 
by .  and .  indirectly  .directed  Vby  the. 
Fatab  organization.  «*ui  «> 


TREASURY 
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i  (Continued  from  Page  One) 

appointed  Sharon  to  the  port 
October  1983. 

Ten  days  after  his  resignation, 
Sharon  told  a  group  of  controllers 
and  auditors  that  any  government 
formed  after  the  elections  would 
have  to  cut  expenditures  by  $1  bil¬ 
lion  and  carry  out  monetary  reform. 
He  did  not  give  details  about'  this 
reform,  saying  that  be  did  not  wish  to 
cause  a  panic. 

Baruch  harshly  criticized  Sharon 
for  these  declarations,  accusing  him 
of  sowing  panic  among  the  public 
when  the  economy  was  already  in  a 
precarious  position. 

According  to  senior  Treasury  offi¬ 
cials,  Sharon  was  recommended  to 
Moda'i  by  some  of  the  former 
director-general  aides  at. the  minis- 
try.  According  to  the  sources,  Shar¬ 
on  will  be  called  to  put  the.  State 
Revenue  Administration  in  order 
and  to  stop  the  breakdown  in  the  tax 
system,  a  task  he  was  performing 
before  his  resignation. 

Baruch's  resignation  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  today,  although  he  will 
remain  at  the  Treasury  as  adviser  at 
Moda’is  request. 


Interviewed  yesterday  by  Israel 
Television,  Baruch  asserted  that 
Moda’i  had  given  in  to  the  Histadxut 
and  this  prevented  a  package-deal 
with  the  labour  federation.  He  de¬ 
scribed  tbe  Histadnit  as  dogmatic 
and  blamed  it  for  the  failure  of  the 
package-deal  talks. 

Senior  Histadnit  sources  yester¬ 
day  rejected  Baruch's  charge.  They 
ridiculed  his  contention  that  his 
proposals  were  favourable  to  the 
workers,  pointing  out  that  he  had 
been  responsible  for  the  recent 
attempts  to  neutralize  the  cost-of- 
living  increment  and  to  delay  revi¬ 
sion  of  tax  brackets. 

The  sources  reserved  comment  on 
tbe  return  of  Sharon  to  the  Finance 
Ministry,  though  they  recalled  that 
the  Histadrut  had  worked  well  with 
him. 


0RGAD3  POLICY 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
up  the  depreciation  of  the  shekeland 
by  raising  controlled  prices,  on  the 
assumption  that  other  prices,  wages, 
financial  assets  and  credit  would  in¬ 
crease  more  slowly. 

“The  weak  point  of  this  policy 
was,  from  the  very  outset,  prices," 
the  report  says.  Inflation  soared  to 
an  annual  rate  of  400  per  cent, 
causing  a  loss  in  output,  as  well  as 
adverse  effects  on  the  distribution  of 
income,  wealth  and  the  tax  burden. 

These  developments  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  growing  public  uncertain¬ 
ty,  generating  expectations  of  a  large 
devaluation  which  in  turn  caused  a 
large  increase  in  -the  demand  for 
foreign  currency,  financed  by  gov¬ 
ernment  monetary  injections  into 
the  economy. 

The  government  deficit  was  95  per 
cent  higher  in  real  terms  in  Jannary- 
July  1984  than  it  was  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1984,  due  to  the  drop  in 
tax  revenue. 

The  unemployment  rate,  mean¬ 
while,  reached  5.7  per  cent  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1984  and  a  15-year 
peak  of  5.9  per  cent  in  tbe  second 
quarter  of  the  year,  the  report  says. 

The  report  also  indirectly  criti¬ 
cizes  the  current'  government’s  re¬ 
cent  steps.  The  situation  calls  for  the 
urgent  adoption  of  a  clear  policy  that 
will  restore  economic  stability  and 
lead  to  a  sustained  reduction  in  infla¬ 
tion,  renewed  economic  growth  and 
a  strengthened  balance  of  payments. 


Basketball  game 
cancelled  by  strike 


Post  Sports  Reporter 
Israel’s  National  League  basket¬ 
ball  umpires  have  called  an  indefi¬ 
nite  strike  because  of  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  conditions  of  work  and 
payment. 

As  a  result,  last  night's  game  be¬ 
tween  Hapoel  Haifa1  and  Hapoel 
Upper  Galilee  was  called  off. 


The  Administration,  Staff,  Students  and  School  Board 

of  the 


American  International  School  in  Israel 


.deeply  mourn  the  untimely  passing  of  their.friend,  * 
colleague,  and  esteemed  teacher  -  • 


NAHUM  LEVY 


‘rt 


and  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  TZIPPI  and  the  children. 


The  funeral  will  take  place  today,  Monday,  October  1, 1984' 
at  3  p  jn.  at  the  Segula  cemetery  in  Petah  Tikva. 


Inner  cabinet 
composition 
not  yet  final 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

The  cabinet  has  created  14  min¬ 
isterial  committees,  but  has  yet  to 
finalize  several  others  -  including  the 
key  “inner  cabinet"  of  top  Likud  and 
Labour  men. 

Another  sensitive  committee  not 
yet  manned  is  that  on  settlement 
(although  controversial  decisions  on 
settlement  are  to  be  taken  by  the 
“inner  cabinet").  Still  undecided 
are  the  committee  on  electoral  re¬ 
form,  the  committee  on  the  status  of 
Israeli  Arabs,  (both  new  creations  of 
this  government)  and  the  cere¬ 
monies  and  symbols  committee. 

The  cabinet  had  been  due  to  deal 
with  the  touchy  subject  of  the  “inner 
cabinet”  at  its  weekly  meeting 
yesterday.  But  Prime  Minister  Peres 
observed  that  there  was  “no  hurry” 
since  for  the  moment  the  inner 
cabinet  was  convening  in  its  other 
capacity  of  Ministerial  Defence 
Committee. 

Several  ministers  who  are  not  de¬ 
signated  for  inclusion  in  the  inner 
cabinet  have  voiced  criticism  of  the 
sweeping  powers  inverted  in  it  by  the 
coalition  agreement.  Prominent 
among  these  critics  is  Health  Minis¬ 
ter  Mordechai  Gur,  a  former  Israel 
Defence  Forces  chief  of  the  general 

■staff."-"  . . . .  "  *"  ; 

'  Justice  Nfinister  MpshO^NtssimvOt 
,  P@Sfs  j&jgesfc 
formalizing  the  inner  cabinet  s  role 
on  the  harts  of  the  coalition  accord, 
and  ministers  have  been  studying  it 
for  die  part  10  days. 


Gamp  survivors 
reroexnba’ 
liberation  day 


kibbutz  LOHAMEI  hage- 

TA’OT  (Itim).  -The  15  survivors  of* 
the  Klooga  concentration  camp  g| 
Estonia  will  gather  here  tomorrow 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  tbe 
camp’s  liberation. 

They  were  the  only  ones  to  survive 
the  final  massacre  by  the  German* 
and  their  collaborators,  carried  oat 
on  the  eve  of  the  camp’s  liberation" 
by  Soviet  troops.  The  Germans  go 
lected  some  2,500  survivors,  sh« 
them  and  burnt  them  onaa  huge  pyre. 
The  15  managed  to  escape  at  the 
very  fast  minute.  They  include  former 
Knesset  member  Hillel  Seidel,' 
Binyamin  Anulflc  fromthis  kibbutz, . 
and  Avraham  WapaikfroraRe- 
hovot.  The  latter  was  shot  in  the. 
head  and  seriously  wounded,  but  hg 
survived.  _/ 

Representatives  of  23  other  camps 
in  Estonia  have  been  invited  to  tbe 
memorial  gathering  which  wifi  be 
addressed  by  Scidct,Yighak  Arad- 
of  Yad  Vashem  and  advocate' 
Shmuel  Leviatan. 

A  film  made  by  Soviet  troops  wfcot 
liberated  the  camp  will  be  shown 
the  gathering. 


Absorption  iranfeter 
makes  plea  far 
‘Jews  of  silence’  r 


Jerusalem  Fort  Reporter 

NET  ANY  A.  -  Absorption  Mmistet 
Ya’acov  Trur  last  night  called  ,  or 
Israelis  to  join  protests  throughout 
the  world  against  “the  plight  of  da 
Jews  of  saence."  Speaking  to sewntf 
thousand  people  here,  including  new 
r% Hm  and  members  of  youth  move-, 
ments,  Tznr  called  for  die  freedom 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union, -Sym^ 
Ethiopia  and  Iran,  to  ropama£ 
themselves  to  Israel. 


raised  their  voices,  and 
citizens  were  in  duty.bound  to  job 
their  pleas.  Tzur  said  tint  tbe  gov¬ 
ernment  should  raise  the  issue  at  qU 
international  forums.  "  , 


it  tonr 


TV  chiefs  promise  mart 
time  for  Soviet 


S  Vv 


Jerusalem  Fort  Reporter  - 

The  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  wastha^f 
»rmin  topic  of  discussion  at  yestot 
day’s  meeting  of  the  board  of  (fire* 
ton  of  tbe  Israel  Braadctstmf  Au¬ 
thority.  .J"L 

Radio  and  television  new 
department  heads  said  they  woofa 
put  greater  emphasis  on  Sbvkf  J4rt 
ry  in  foe  future  te  heighten pofafa 
awareness.  ■■‘.v 

i  Meanwhile,  Natan.  Brtm,  beadcfi 
the  service-broadcasts  cominitlB*. 
reported  that  television  revenue 
from  service  broadcasts  now  swr* 
ages  $300,000  per  month..  Inaras 


sharply,  he  said. 


LEVY-MODAT 

(Continued  (Han  Page  One) 
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doubts  have  been  cast  within  the 
Finance  Ministry  as  to  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  the  move. 

Moda'i  told  the  cabinet  that  he 
had  obtained  ministers'  approval  for 
cuts  in  title  budget  totalling  some 
$920  million  out  of  the  $1  billion  he 
had  targeted.  Tbe  differencelay  in 
the  gap  between  the  Treasury  and 
the  Education  and  Culture  Muiistiy, 
he  said. 

According  to  Treasury  officials, 
the  Education  Ministry  is  still 
opposed  to  a  proposal  to  charge  a 
high-school  fee.  According  to  tins 
proposal,  the  40  per  cent  lowest 
income  families  would  be  exempt 
from  the  fee,  the  next  40  per  cent 
would  pay  $7  a  month  per  child,  and 
the  final  20  per  cent  would  pay  $21  a 
month  foreach  child.. 

A  second  proposal,  to  which  the 
Education  Ministry  is  also  opposed, 
would  raise  university  tuition  fees  by 
80  per  cent,  to  about  $1,200. 

ifre  steps  on  which  both  ministries . 
have  agreed  include  the  imposition 
of  a  monthly  154,000  fee  on  every 
family  with  children  between  5  and 
18'  years  old;  increasing  the.  educa¬ 
tion  levy  paid  to  the  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Institute  (NH)  from  0.4  per 
cent  to  0.6  per  cent;  dosing  some  500 
.small  classrooms;  and  dosing  rnwH 
boarding  schools. 

The  officials  added  that  tiie. Treas¬ 
ury  plan  calls  for  an  increase  in  Nil 
revenue  of  some  S75m.  Hus  would 
be  achieved  by  unifying  the  collec¬ 


tion  of  NH  fes  with  income  lax;  , 
imposing  income  tax  on  child  aDoj- 1 
ments  for  the  third  child  is  bipdies. 
of  three  children  whose  mainbreadj 
winner  is  in  the  45  per  real'll* 
bracket  ocr  above  it;  and  by  abo¬ 
lishing  old-age  allotments  to  penoos. 
wjth  an  income  of  55  per  cent  dr 
more  of  the  average  wage  -fa 
economy.  -j- /  f 

The  Treasury’s  plan  to  abofafc; 
subsidies  on  fuel  and  electricity  j;* 
mean  rapidly  increasing  prices  fating  * 
coming  months.  The  cost  of  paMP ! 
"transportation  will  be  doubled,  fit 

cent. 

The  officials  said  the 

payments  to  religious -  _ 

under  the  old  coalition  accord  wDw: 
cut  by  some  30  per  cent,  white  j®! 
funds  set  aside  for 


v  kcoundiv  v 
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almost  100  per  cenL 


Arts  and  crafts  lugh 


.l.;j 

-V\, . 
*  Ha;;: 


fav;, 


*It..  . 


Jerusalem  Part  Reporter 

Jerusalem’s  first  arts  a»di  _ 
high  school  has  been  estrtrifaheti^ 
the  initiative  of  G  ~ 
Jerusalem  District 


^1!  •!,. 


Education  Ministry.  " 

■  Tbe  school,  in-the  MOTsha.^Jflil^i 
rara)  neighbourhood,  war C 
tiie  Remez  school.  Which 
several  years  ago.  .CQunfaS  bejnj 
taught  in  the  first  year  tochide  trt 
plastic  arts,  communications 
theatre. 


In  deep  sorrow,  wb  announce  tha  death  of  our  beloved 
husband,  father,  grandfather  and  brother  .  .. 


BENNO  HESS 


of  Amsterdam  and  Kfar  Shmaryahu,  bn 
rrowi  .raw  raw  -  September  23. 1984. 


Wife:  My  H—  Abrthinein  Amttaretofn  - 
Daughter:  <(eHii.amlEfi«^WetfHe>s-  Jerii«tfam 

Son:  Harry.amlNIra Heat- Amatantam*. 

Skstar:  Herthe,  end  AlbaitUntiluKih— NawirVoA- 
Brothen  Jo»^andBraclMiHMs*HbdHartfairon 
Grandchildren:  Tamer,  Sharon.  Yaroo,  DmM,  Roland 


Dm  funeral  will  taka  place  on  October  1  in  Holland  at  1.00  pare 
Shivaat  Rubansstrajrt47,Amatardam.  <■ 


We  sadly  announce  the  death  of 


Dr.  ADEL  (Dusia)  GEI 


on  September 26, 1984. 


m  ^O.st 


>»v. 


■  SOME  AND  WORLD  NEWS 

ftber  "  i".  •;•  ~  — —  •  _jiij _ 

Monday  !■■  Trilateral  body  proposed 

gS&i  Kessar:  Employment  is 
Histadrut’s  top  priority 

i  -  — * 

:  wf  the  cum '.c™5  •  -  lhTirxt.  ^  headed  by  central  committee  mem- 

tn*op,  i^PsiiheJ;.  *  p»pOsetbe  estabtojmeiitof  ajomt  ber  Naftali  Ben-Mosbe,  has  been 

,,e  :-*<i -  m£l0yers,  <***&  ***  finals  the  likely 

form  them  *1V0*  ?  :  ^  t0  ,deal  wth  tbe  Problem  of  effects  of  the  government’s  prop- 

umJd  Sji1? P^y m e nt  ■  H tst a dru t  osed  budget  cute  on  the  wq?S£ 

■nU,f  J!  !  S^t^y-General  Yisrael  Kessar  public.  One  of  the '  committed 

c .  ‘bc>  uvsi^j*  ?  tk  i  told  the  labour  federation’s  central 


Histadrut’s  top  priority 


' ,  ut>  delude 
Hilled i 


■  aitfmployment.  Histadrut 

I  S^retary-General  Yisrael  Kessar 

told  the  labour  federation’s  central 
(  '  ectamittee  yesterday. 

;  iGnaranteeing  employment  and 
fighting  unemployment  are  the  His- 
'■'vJaflrut’s  top  priorities  today,  Kessar 
||sa*d.  The  proposed  trilateral  body 
.^guld  function  to  lessen  unemplqy- 
ririfcnt  and  expand  work  opportuni- 
•  • .  -ties  by  increasing  productivity  and 
v  Tbtffput,  he  said. 

Reviewing  his  meetings  with 
'  A  Prime  Minister  Peres  and  Finance 
^glister  Yitzhak  Moda'i  last  week, . 
Kessar  said  that  he  bad  warned  the 
government  of  a  worsening  of  the 

.  aWfeady  serious  unemployment! 
problem,  due  to  the  government’s ' 


effects  of  the  government’s  prop¬ 
osed  budget  cute  on  the  working 
public.  One  of  the  committee’s 
prime  tasks  will  be  to  determine 
whether  the  economic  burden  is  in 
feet  being  distributed  equally,  as 
demanded  by  the  Histadrut. 

Kessar  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
the  government  has  retracted  its  in¬ 
tention  to  abolish  child  allotments, 
and  that  Health  Minister  Mordechai 
Gur  had  denied  emphatically  that 
health-fund  members  would  be 
charged  when  they  went  to  doctors. 

Kessarxonfirxned  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  implement  further 
measures  to  mop  up  excess  demand. 
He  did  not  elaborate-  Histadrut 
sources  said  that  the  labour  federa¬ 
tion  was  not  an  active  partner  in 


recent  measures  to  mop  up  excess  j  formula  ting  the  new  measures  and 


doniand. 

Nevertheless,  the  Histadrut  would 
godkmg  with  the  measures,  as  long 
as  the  burden  was  distributed  equal¬ 
ly  and  fairly  among  the  population, 
Kessar  said. 

The  secretary-general  said  he  had 
informed  Peres  and  Moda'i  that  the 
-  labour  federation  would  not  budge 
from  its  position  that  there  can  be  no 
tampering  with  the  “three  legs"  of 
tijfi  wage  mechanism:  work  agree¬ 
ments,  the  cost-of-living  agreement 
:  VS  and  the  agreement  to  revise  tax 
rfr  brackets,  childrens  grants  and  wei- 
^  points  whenever  the  C-o-L  in- 


was  “waiting  like  the  rest  of  the 
country.” 

The  Likud  faction  in  the  Histadrut 
intends  ra  hold  meetings  during 
work  hours  this  week  to  dramatize 
its  opposition  to  the  government’s 
recent  economic  measures  and  the 
Histadrut  leadership's  “capitula¬ 
tion"  to  the  government’s  dictate. 
The  meetings,  which  are  due  to 
begin  tomorrow,  will  also  deal  with 
the  Likud  faction’s  demand  that  it  be 
represented  on  the  central  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  management  committee 
of  Hevrat  Ha’ovdtm,  the  Histadrut 
holding  company. 


Two  survivors  stand  in  concentration  camp  garb  in  front  of  a 
monument  to  the  victims  of  the  Nazi  death  camps  unveiled  on  Saturday 
in  the  Warsaw  Municipal  Cemetery  Powazki.  The  monument  contains 
ashes  of  victims  from  several  camps.  ( UPI  telephoto) 

I  In  Jewish  terror  trial: 

Suspects  said  tricked 
into  posing  for  pictures 


‘Prices  would  stabilize’  if 
credit  terms  were  reduced 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
'■  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
'  Consumer  prices  could  be  brought 
down  or  at  least  kept  stable  if  leading 
manufacturers  stopped  giving  retail 
qbcpns  “excessively  liberal”  credit 
and  instead  sold  their  goods  at  lower 
prices  through  independent  retail¬ 
ers.  . 

W  That  is  fee  gist  of  a  letter  sent  to 
yfedustry  and  Trade  Minister  Ariel 
Mafon  yesterday  by  the  Jerusalem 
Merchants”  Association. 

-Explaining  the  idea  to  The  Post , 
association  secretary  Avrabam  Birn- 
baam  said:  "Many  manufacturers 
.  atgoe  -  rightly  -  that  the  excessively 
.liberal  credit  terms  they  grant  their 
luge  customers,  the  chains,  cost 
them  so  much  under  inflation  that 
-  tfleji^Ladd&bEPi«>s2t  of  this 

UMiietprices^3  aobi;i',i''  ...  --r 


so  rapidly  that  the  suppliers  jack  up 
prices  to  make  up  for  this.”  Indepen¬ 
dent  retailers,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
required  to  pay  their  bills  on  delivery 
or  within  a  week  or  two. 

What  manufacturers  should  now 
do,  said  Birnbaum,  is  begin  selling  to 
independent  retailers  at  lower 
prices,  and  this  saving  could  then  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Admitting  that  the  stocking  of 
goods  by  chain  stores  is  in  itself 
valuable  advertising,  Birnbaum  sug¬ 
gests  in  his  letter  to  Sharon  that  his 
ministry  “cooperate”  wife  indepen¬ 
dent  retailers  in  wide-scale  advertis¬ 
ing  programmes  for  products  of 
manufacturers  who  stop  giving  “pre¬ 
ferential  credit  treatment"  to  nation;. 


Jerusalem  Pest  Reporter 

Police  and  General  Security  Ser¬ 
vices  investigators  tricked  some  of 
the  accused  in  the  Jewish  terror  trial 
into  posing  for  incriminating  photo¬ 
graphs.  These  pictures  in  turn  were 
shown  to  otheT  suspects  to  trick  them 
into  confessions.  This  emerged 
yesterday  during  fee  continuation  of 
fee  mini-trial  on  the  admissibility  of 
these  confessions  in  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  fee  Jerusalem  District  Court. 

Sergeant  major  Eliezer  Elharar 
told  the  court  yesterday  that  he  had 
accompanied  the  first  defendant, 
Menahem  Livni,  to  an  apartment  in  . 
Jerusalem’s  Rayit  Vagan  quarter 
that  bad  been  rented  by  another  of 
the  accused  and  was  used  to  store  - 
weapons,  and  took  photographs  of 
him  in  various  rooms. 

The  photographs  were  shown  la¬ 
ter  to  some  of  Lhmi's  alleged  accom¬ 
plices  to  pursnade  them  feat  he  had 
confessed,  and  feat  there  was  no 
point  in  their  denying  the  allegations 
against  them. 


Elharar  also  testified  tbat  he  bad 
accompanied  another  of  the  defen¬ 
dants.  Boaz  Heineman,  to  a  site  in 
the  Golan  Heights  known  as  Hirbet 
Hi  spin  where  there  was  a  cache  of 
over  100  mines.  Heineman  talked  on 
fee  journey  of  fee  “revival”  of  fee 
Jewish  people  following  fee  capture 
of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  in  1967 
and  of  the  shame  feat  the  Temple 
Mount  itself  was  not  in  Jewish 
bands. 

Another  police  witness.  Michael 
Golan,  said  that  Heineman  asked  at 
a  later  stage  that  the  demolition 
charges  be  and  his  associates  are 
alleged  to  have  assembled  be  kept 
and  not  destroyed  because  “perhaps 
they  will  be  needed  on  another  occa¬ 
sion.'' 

Proceedings  in  the  mini-trial  have 
been  suspended  until  Thursday  at 
the  request  of  fee  defence  counsel, 
pending  a  bearing  tomorrow  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  on  a  Defence 
Ministry  order  declaring  materia] 
gathered  by  fee  GSS  secret. 


!te)UBB4Ladd£xbEtf£>&  of  this  *wide  chains.  "  the -most  dramatic  development: 

ifeefcpiKWs^J  '^biCi'- - ...  -r.  ;  :u  Every  agrees  feat  freezing  yesterday  attheDanny  JCatz  murder 

.  i&ecordi og-:  to  :•  Birnbaum,  adit*  ipriosif^not  gjbing'tto  be-easy.  The  -  £rial  in  the  Haifa  District  Court. Jn 

®r  :. ‘chains  pay  suppliers  with  60-day  least  we  can  do  how  is  take  the  first  an  interval  in  the  proceedings, 

osr-dated  cheques  “that  lose  value  step,”  Birnbaum  concluded.  Kahane  shouted  at  fee  accused  feat 


Kahane  shouts  at  accused 
in  Danny  Katz  murder  trial 

HAIFA  (Itim).  -  An  outburst  by  Accusations  of  violence  and 
Knesset  Member,  Meir  Kahane,  was^  threats  -were -repeated  yesterday  .by . 
the  -.mojrt  dramatic'  development.'*,  counsel,  for,  three  , of, .fee  accused,. 


p  post-dated  cheques  “that  lose  value  step,”  Birnbaum  concluded. 

J  Faster  billing  possible  for  charge  cards 

i  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

jd  The  supermarket  chains  axe  considering  shorter  billing  periods  for 
uu^refit-card  purchases,  because  of  the  inflation  rate.  Card-users  are  now 
An*  debited  in  their  banks  twice  a  month.  This  may  be  changed  to  three  times  a 
jg^L  month.  after  the  holidays,  a  spokesman  for  the  Supersol  chain  said  yesterday. 

■1  Arab  councils  warned  not  to  strike  today 


m  „  By  AARON  SITTNER 
10  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

*  Heads,  of  Arab ‘local  authorities 
„  were  warned  yesterday  not  to  stage 
T?  throne-day  warning  strike  planned 

*  fat' today  as  a  protest  against  what 
?T  day  allege  is  a  lack  of  government 

*  folding. 

hand-delivered  letter  to  six 
■priSing  Israeli  Arab  communal  lead- 
tor  er$.  Interior  Ministry  director- 
(0  general  Haim  Kubersky  wrote:  “I 
Ih  have  learned  from  newspaper  re¬ 
ft  pqps  of  your  intention  to  suspend 
ft  Bwmicipal  services  tomorrow.  May  I 
at  remind  you  that  by  law  you  are 
required  to  maintain  public  services 
*'  and -therefore  your-  decision  is  in 


violation  of  the  law.” 

Warning  that  the  action  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  political  act,  which 
could  bring  a  backlash  against  fee 
Arab  community,  Kubersky  added: 
“The  Interior  Ministry  deals  with 
local  authorities  through  two  bodies, 
the  Association  of  Regional  Coun¬ 
cils  and  the  Union  of  Local  Author¬ 
ities.  The  Arab  local  authorities  are 
represented  in  the  latter,  and  it  is 
only  through  feat  body  that  you  may 
lawfully  act  to  lodge  your  complaints 
against  fee  government.” 

Itim  reported  last  night,  however, 
feat  Arab  council  heads  had  met 
after  receiving  the  warnings  and 
voted  to  go  ahead  with  their  warning 
strike  today. 


trial  in  fee  Haifa  District  Court,  in 
an  interval  in  the  proceedings, 
Kahane  shouted  at  the  accused  that 
they  were  “dogs,"  and  he  would  deal 
wife  them,  “when!  achieve  power." 
He  and  his  supporters  left  fee  cour¬ 
troom  before  fee  trial  resumed. 

Abroad  Kuzh,  Ataf  Sabihi,  Samir 
and  Falhi  Janama  and  Ali  Janim  are 
on  trial  for  the  murder  of  Katz,  15,  in 
Haifa  last  December. 

At  fee  trial ,  the  court  declared  fee 
establishment  of  a  mini-trial  to  de¬ 
cide  on  the  admissibility  of  the  ac¬ 
cused's  confessions  and  their  recon¬ 
structions  of  the  crime.  Counsel  for 
fee  accused  have  repeatedly  alleged 
that  their  clients  were  beaten  and 
threatened  to  extract  their  confes- 


Once  again  fee  allegations  were 
strongly -denied  by-police  witnesses. 

Chief  Superintendent  Alexander 
Ish-Shalom.  a  police  criminologist 
who  joined  fee  Katz  investigation 
two  months  ago,  told  fee  court  that 
Ali  Janim  and  Ataf  Sabihi  both  free¬ 
ly  confessed  to  him  about  their  role 
in  the  murder.  Sabihi  even  sketched 
fee  scene  of  the  crime  for  him. 

Ish-Shalom  said  that  he  had  not 
used  violence  against  fee  accused  on 
any  occasion,  nor  had  be  seen  vio¬ 
lence  being  used  at  any  of  fee  inter¬ 
rogations  where  he  was  present. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Ish- 
Shalom  noted  tbat  the  clothes,  watch 
and  notebook  of  Danny  Katz  bad 
not  been  discovered  to  this  day.  The 
trial  resumes  next  Monday. 


Gaza  refugee-camp  resident  shot  in  leg 


Woman  starts  fire  in  apartment  protest 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A  22-year-old  resident  of  the 
Jabalya  refugee  camp  in  the  Gaza 
District  was  shot  in  fee  leg  yesterday 
after  apparently  refusing  to  stop 
when  challenged  by  a  police  patrol. 

Initial  reports  linked  the  shooting 
to  an  earlier  demonstration  by  camp 
residents  protesting  against  the  des¬ 
truction  of  23  houses  by  the  military 
authorities  as  part  of  a  plan  to  build 
patrol  roads  in  the  area.  Although 


there  was  tension  during  the  demon¬ 
stration  and  several  persons  were 
reportedly  arrested,  the  man, 
Haraed  Abu  Nahel,  was  shot  later 
when  he  ran  from  fee  patrol  that 
wished  to  examine  a  parcel  he  was 
carrying. 

*  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
tension  and  sporadic  violence  in  fee 
camp  in  recent  months  because  of 
fee  increased  activity  by  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  and  fee  nearby  pre¬ 
sence  of  Jewish  settlers. 


1^- AVIV  (Itim).  -  Policemen  and 
%nien  rescued  a  woman  who  barri- 
ojjed  herself  in  a  flat  wife  her  two 
y?Rng  daughters  and  started  a  fire 
i  **re  yesterday  afternoon. 

L -ghe  woman  broke  into  an  apart- 
fW t  of  the  HaJamish  housing  com- 
Pfi?y  in  Jaffa’s  Rehov  Pahad  Yitfeak 
J&terday  afternoon,  with  her 


daughters  aged  one  and  two.  Neigh¬ 
bours  called  the  police,  but  the 
woman  refused  to  let  them  in  and 
threatened  to  set  alight  to  the  flat. 

“No  one  has  helped  us,”  she  said, 
“and  we  have  nowhere  to  live,  so 
we'll  live  here.”  She  then  said  she 
would  set  fire  to  fee  flat  if  the  police 
tried  to  break  in. 


IS1  million  banded  over  to  wrong  customer 

TIBERIAS  (Itim).  -  A  customer  at  Galil  Hotel  came  to  deposit  ISlm. 


TIBERIAS  (Itim).  -  A  customer  at 
the  local  Discount  Bank  was  mis¬ 
takenly  handed  IS1  million  by  a  bank 
teller  yesterday.  The  police  laun¬ 
ched  a  search  for  fee  man,  whose 
identity  they  said  they  knew. 

The  incident  occurred  yesterday 
morning,  when  an  employee  of  the 


taken  by  the  hotel  over  fee  holiday. 
At  a  teller's  request,  he  moved  to 
another  counter,  but  left  the  cash 
where  it  was.  The  first  teller  then 
gave  fee  money  to  the  next  custom¬ 
er,  thinking  he  was  fee  hotel  em¬ 
ployee. 


!ntre  planned  for  study  of  Jews  of  Soviet  Union 


[By  YAACOV  FRIEDLER 

^Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

P*A.  -  A  group  of  olim  from  the 
p  Union,  concerned  wife  what 
[call  the  “identity  crisis"  of  their 

E,  are  planning  to  establish 
>r  the  study  of  fee  history 
s  in  the  USSR.  It  will  also 


J  HOTEL 

L ^ke 

L  Td  film  .^1 


propogate  Judaism  and  Zionism 
among  fee  Soviet  Jewish  emigres, 
especially  those  in  the  U.S. 

Moshe  Zidovetzky,  59,  an  en¬ 
gineer,  and  Era  Mazovetzky,  51.  a 
philologist  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
they  intend  to  establish  fee  centre  in 
Upper  Nazareth,  where  Mayor 
Menahem  Ariav  has  provided  them 
a  plot  just  outside  the  city.  They 
want  to  finance  it  through  donations 
from  former  Soviet  Jews  here  and  in 
the  U.S. 

Zidovetzky  and  Mazovetzky,  who 
both  work  in  Tel  Aviv,  head  fee 
Rehovot-based  Sezam  organization 
for  the  propagation  of  Jndaism  and 
Zionism*:  They  have  chosen 
Nazareth  for  their  centre  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  Galilee  development. 

is  an  acronym  of  fee  Ger¬ 
man  "Jcdrm  das”  (To  each  his  own) 
‘  slogan  on  the  gates  of  the  Buchen- 
wald  concentration  camp,  as  seen 
from  fee  reverse  side  by  fee  inmates. 
“We  don’t  want  to  harp  on  fee 
Holocaust,  but  we  can’t  forget  it 
either,"  they  said. 

■  Sezam’s  main  purpose  Is  to  prop- 
ogate  Jewish  and  Zionist  ideals 
among  fee  estimated  150,000  Soviet 
Jews  who  emigrated  to  the  U.S.  in 


the  past  decade,  and  “who  don’t 
know  why  they're  Jewish." 

“In  the  Soviet  Union  few  had  a 
chance  to  learn  ,  about  Judaism,” 
they  said.  “Those  of  us  who  came  to 
Israel  are  catching  up,  but  those  in 
America  have  an  identity  problem. 
They  are  foreign  to  synagogue- 
going,  and  as  the  Jewish  communi¬ 
ties  there  centre  around  the  synago¬ 
gue  they  are  left  out. 

“They  write  home  much  more  feat 
we  do  from  Israel,  because  they  are 
searching,  their  letters  get  through 
more  freely  and  their  influence  is 
tremendous.  Through  them  we  can 


influence  the  two  million  Jews  still  in 
the  USSR." 

The  centre  will  also  bouse  fee 
archives  of  the  little- known  “Cet- 
mas”  Union  of  Jewish  Workers  feat 
was  active  in  the  Soviet  Union  until 
1927,  when  it  went  underground 
following  its  strong  opposition  to  fee 
Birobidjan  “autonomous  Jewish  Re¬ 
public.”  Zidovetzky's  father, 
Shxnuel,  was  Cetmas  chairman,  and 
died  in  exile  in  Siberia. 

They  appealed  to  anybody  posses¬ 
sing  additional  material  on  Cetmas 
to  contact  them  at  P.O.B.  2353, 
Rehovot. 


TOUR  VA'ALEH 
WZ.O.  Aliya  and  Absorption  Dept 
111  ■  ■  JH  Jerusalem  Office  —  3  Bed  Yehuda.  3rd  floor 

invites  all  tourists  to  an  evening  of 

“  •  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

on  living  and  banking  in  Israel  "  < 

tonight,  Monday. Oct  1#  1884,  at  8  pjn. wttfv* Pta** Hotel, JariuMlam 

Documentary  film  (English  dialogue).  Sponsored  bv 

Refreshments 
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fired  workers  block  Jenin  men  from  foundry 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

j  HAIFA.  -  Sacked  workers  of  the  Vulcan  Foundries 
I  barricaded  the  factory  gates  again  yesterday,  after  man¬ 
agement  tried  to  let  in  I8~Arab  workers  from  the 
administered  areas. 

The  IS.  from  Jenin  in  Samaria,  have  been  prevented 
from  doing  their  jobs  for  nearly  a  fortnight  by  fee 
i  dismissed  men.  The  sacked  workers  maintain  that  it  is 
unfair  for  Israelis  to  be  sacked,  while  non- Israelis 
continue  to  be  employed. 

They  have  made  no  attempts  to  prevent  other  workers 
at  the  factory  -  Jews  and  Israeli  Druse  -  from  working. 

Two  management  officials  went  out  yesterday  to  bring 
the  Jenin  men  in.  But  the  dismissed  workers  barricaded 
the  gates,  locking  out  the  IS  workers  and  the  officials. 

The  gates  remained  dosed  until  12:30  p.m.,  by  which 
rime  the  Jenin  men  had  aireadv  left  for  their  homes  in 


taxis  provided  by  the  firm.  The  officials  remained  outside 
rather  than  face  the  dismissed  men  at  the  gate. 

The  sacked  workers  also  invaded  the  offices  of  V  ul- 
can’s  general  manager,  Alex.  Feeling,  and  staged  a  noisy 
demonstration  in  protest  against  fee  management’s 
attempts  to  admit  the  Jenin  men. 

Ferling  said  that  from  the  management's  point  of  view 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  Arabs  should  be  outside. 

“We  derided  to  ask  them  to  come  in  after  fee  Haifa 
Labour  Council  and  the  local  works  committee  informed 
us  that  they  are  not  against  letting  the  Arabs  work.”  he 
said. 

Ferling  said  the  sporadic  closures  of  the  factory  gales 
by  the  sacked  workers  are  costing  the  company  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  He  warned  that  if  the  disruptions 
continue,  the  firm  may  deride  to  shut  fee  factory,  wife 
more  than  300  men  losing  their  jobs  instead  of  only  fee  t>? 
laid  off  so  far. 


New  police  minister  to  visit  two  prisons  today 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Police  Minister  Haim  Bar-Lev  will 
visit  the  two  “most  political  prisons” 
in  fee  country  today.  At  Tel  Mond 
he  will  meet  wife  the  accused  in  fee 
Jewish  terror  underground  trial,  and 
in  the  prison  near  Kaikilya  in  Samar¬ 
ia  he  will  meet  with  security  prison¬ 
ers  who  have  been  pressing  for 
changes  in  fee  administration  of  the 
prison. 

Bar-Lev,  who  is  almost  certain  to 
encounter  hostility  in  both  prisons, 
decided  lost  week  to  forbid  leaves  on 
the  High  Holy  Days  for  the  accused 
Jewish  terrorists.  He  has  come  under 
criticism  from  several  prominent  re¬ 
ligious  authorities  and  right-wing 
politicians. 


At  the  prison  near  Kaikilya,  the 
newest  in  fee  country,  he  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  encounter  demands  for 
“more  humane  conditions.”  A  state¬ 
ment  by  the  prisoners'  lawyers 
issued  yesterday  said  that  “the  only 
thing  modern  about  the  prison  is  the 
security  system.”  The  673  prisoners, 
confined  14  to  a  room  21  square 
metres  in  size,  are  demanding  less- 
crowded  conditions.  They  also  de¬ 
mand  that  instead  of  140  at  a  time 
being  permitted  out  of  the  cells  for  a 
tw  o-hour  exercise  period.  50  be  re¬ 
leased  at  at  a  time  “so  that  they  can 
enjoy  more  freedom  of  movement,” 
according  to  the  statement-  They 
also  wish  more  copies  of  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  and  Al-Anba  (the  only 


newspapers  they  get).  So  far,  one 
copy  of  each  newspaper  is  issued  to 
every  140  prisoners. 

Prisons  Service  sources  describe 
fee  prisoners'  demands  as  “ridicu¬ 
lous,”  noting  that  conditions  at  the 
jail  are  “far  better  than  at  Ramie,  for 
example.”  where  much  smaller 
rooms  contain  more  inmates  and 
sanitary  facilities  are  sometimes- 
makeshift. 

Prisons  Service  spokesman  Shi¬ 
mon  Malta  denied  yesterday  that 
the  inmates  are  on  a  hunger  strike. 
He  said  they  are  refusing  to  eat 
cooked  meals  but  that  the  prisoners 
are  getting  a  2,200-calorie  cereal 
each  and  are  eating  it  of  their  own 
volition. 


Sharon  to  appoint  team  to  try  to  save  Ata 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  Industry  and  Trade 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  announced 
yesterday  that  he  will  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  experts  to  investigate 
ways  of  saving  fee  Ata  textile  con¬ 
cern  and  fee  jobs  of  more  than  3,000 
workers. 

Sharon's  announcement  came 
during  yesterday's  cabinet  session 
when  the  problems  of  the  textile  firm 
were  raised  by  Energy  Minister 
Mosbe  Shahal. 

Shabal,  a  Haifa  resident,  had 
promised  the  Ata  workers  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  belp  save  the 
company. 

He  suggested  that  the  government 
I  help  Ata’s  owners,  the  Eisenberg 
group,  to  realize  assets  by  the  sale  of 
land  it  owns  in  the  Koordani,  Kiryat 
Ata  and  Kiryat  Bialik  areas. 

According  to  Eisenberg  sources, 
the  group  owns  about  300  dunams  of 
land  worth  about  $10  million.  But 
there  are  no  interested  buyers. 

Eisenberg  says  it  is  willing  to  sell 
fee  land  on.conditiaxLjbat4h&g0V-  — 
eminent  payoff  AfcX  ejects,. now,, 
totalling  more  than  $20  m.  .  • 
t  Shahal  suggested  that  if  all.  else .. 


fails,  the  government  should  use 
unemployment  funds  to  keep  the 
factory  going. 

During  the  cabinet  debate  on  Ata, 
Sharon  reiterated  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  bail  out  every  factory 
feat  gets  into  difficulties.  The  fact 
feat  the  government  is  prepared  to 
intervene  in  the  Ata  crisis  does  not 
absolve  Eisenberg  of  its  responsibil¬ 
ity,  he  said. 

Commenting  on  the  establishment 
of  the  three-member  committee. 
Prime  Minister  Peres  reportedly  said 
that  there  are  plenty  of  experts  who 
know  the  problems,  but  not  many 
who  have  solutions. 

Peres  yesterday  urged  fee  Cotton 
Marketing  Board  to  continue  sup¬ 
plying  Ata  wife  cotton,  although  the 
firm  owes  fee  board  more  than 
S500.000.  Ata’s  cotton  supplies  will 
run  out  sometime  tomorrow  unless 
fresh  stocks  are  delivered. 

The  firm's  management  yesterday 
urged  the  CMB  to  freeze  its  debts  for 
2-3  weeks,  and  said  the  company  will 
undertake  to  make  cash  payments 
for  all  future  supplies.  The  CMB 
agreed  tobcontinuedsupplies.  «■  . 

Meanwhile,  a  delegation  fron^fee 
Ata  works'  committee  travelled  to 
Jerusalem  yesterday  to  enlist  gov¬ 


ernment  support  in  the  fight  tu  save 
Ata,  one  of  fee  country's  oldest 
textile  firms. 

Works  committee  chairman 
Pinhas  Groob  said  fee  employees 
would  take  whatever  steps  necessary 
to  save  the  company  and  their  jobs’ 
Roy  Isacowitz  adds: 

Tbe  Histadrut  central  committee 
yesterday  called  on  the  government 
to  come  to  Ara’s  immediate  aid. 

In  a  strongly  worded  statement 
yesterday,  the  committee  placed  foil 
responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the 
company's  workers  on  the  Ata  man¬ 
agement  and  fee  government.  It  col¬ 
led  on  fee  Finance  and  Industry  and 
Trade  Ministries,  the  Knesset  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  to  ensure  the  continued  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  company  by  a  recovery 
programme.  The  Histadrut  and  the 
Haifa  Labour  Council  must  be  party 
to  the  programme,  the  committee 
stressed. 

Histadrut  Secretary-general  Yis¬ 
rael  Kessar  said  that  he  intended 
demanding  the  immediate  interven¬ 
tion  of- Finance  Mimstec-Yitzhal** 
Moda'i  antf  Jndustry1  fina  TrSdeU 
Minister  Ari^ Sharon  in  tbe  .Ata 
crisis.  •..•  . 


Israeli  victories  at  parliamentary  meet  I  POLICE  ON  RUN 


Post  Knesset  Reporter 

For  the  first  time  in  memory,  a 
conference  of  the  Interparliamen¬ 
tary  Union  concluded  without 
adopting  an  anti-Israel  resolution. 
Alignment  MK  Simcha  Dinitz  told 
The  Jerusalem  Past. 

Dinitz  headed  the  Knesset  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  conference,  held  test 
week  in  Geneva.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  were  Meir  Cohen-Avidov  and 
Ariel  Weinstein  of  the  Likud  and 
Edna  Solodar  of  the  Alignment.  The 
conference  adjourned  on  Saturday 
night. 

Western  and  African  delegates 
joined  forces  to  quash  Arab 
attempts  to  exploit  the  Israel-Arab 
dispute  and  feus  divert  attention 
from  their  own  failings,  Dinitz  said. 

Israel  won  its  first  victory  when 
the  Syrians  failed  to  get  on  fee 

Two  Labour  men 
to  attend  Socialist 
meeting  in  Rio 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Labour  Party  dele¬ 
gates  attending  this  week’s  meeting 
of  fee  Socialist  International  execu- . 
five  in  Rio  de  Jainero  will  face  a 
Kuwaiti  proposal  to  expel  Israel 
from  •  international  forums.  The 
proposal,  which  stands  little  chance 
of  being  adopted,  would  also  define 
Zionism  as  a  racist  movement. 

Israel  will  be  represented  at  the 
meeting  by  Yisrael  Gat,  head  of  fee 
Labour  Party’s  international  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Knesset  Member  Haim 
Redmon.  Gat  is  to  address  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  Middle  East  developments. 

The  main  Middle  East  address  will 
be  delivered  by  Portuguese  Prime 
Minister  Mario  Soares,  chairman  of 
the  international's  Middle  East 
affairs  committee,  who  will  report 
on  the  committee's  activities.  The 
bulk  of  the  meeting,  however,  is 
expected  to  be  devoted  to  Central 
American  affairs. 


agenda  their  draft  resolution  assign¬ 
ing  ail  the  blame  for  the  Arab-Israel 
dispute  to  Israel. 

.The  second  victory  came  on  the 
Kuwaiti  draft  resolution  -  during  the 
debate  on  colonialism  and  racism  - 
equating  Zionism  with  racism. 

The  Israeli  delegation  convinced 
six  of  fee  10-member  drafting  com¬ 
mittee  (the  German  Federal  Repub¬ 
lic.  France.  U.S.,  Zambia,  Zim¬ 
babwe.  and  Cameroun)  to  delete  all 
references  to  Israel  from  the  anti- 
racism  resolution.  That  was  the  ver¬ 
sion  approved  by  the  political  com¬ 
mittee  and  fee  plenum. 

A  Soviet  draft  resolution  declar¬ 
ing  feat  equal  rights  for  women  are 
impeded  by  “colonialism, '  racism, 
and  Zionism”  was  also  amended  in 
committee  by  deletion  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  Zionism. 


Population  42  million 

Israel's  population  is  about  4.2 
million  as  fee  year  5745  begins, 
according  to  fee  Central  Bureau  of . 
Statistics.  Close  to  83  per  cent  of  the 
population  is  Jewish. 

While  fee  total  population  grew 
by  two  per  cent  during  fee  past  year 
(5744),  fee  Jewish  population  in¬ 
creased  by  only  1.8  per  cent  and  the 
non-Jewish  sector  by  2.9  per  cent. 

Fifteen  thousand  olim  came  to 
settle  here  in  5744,  fee  same  number 
as  in  fee  preceding  year. 

About  100.000  Births  and  28,000 
deaths  were  registered  in  the  past 
year. 

Oil  exploration  adviser 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Energy  Minister  Mosbe  Shahal 
yesterday  appointed  Alfredo 
Rosenzweig  as  his  special  adviser  for 
oil  exploration.  The  60-year-old 
geologist  will  serve  without  pay. 

Rosenzweig,  who  immigrated 
here  from  Peru  in  1971,  served  for 
ten  years  as  managing  director  of  the 
Sonol  fuel  company. 


LEWIS  ZEA  AND  STANLEY 

of  Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

wish  all  their  dearest 
family  and  friends 

a  healthy  and  peaceful 
New  Year 

and  well  over  the  fast. 


(ContintKd  from  Page  Ooel 

out  the  conditions  in  which  security 
prisoners  are  being  held  in  West 
Bank  prisons  -  fee  man  gave  the 
order  to  use  force  to  stop  the  demon¬ 
stration. 

But  at  that  point,  fee  local  Tem¬ 
ple  Mount  commander  used  more 
reasonable  judgement  and  decided 
to  refrain  from  using  force.  Never¬ 
theless,  arrests  were  made  although 
the  arrested  Arabs  were  released 
immediately . 

Earlier  last  week,  the  man 
ordered  patrol  cars  from  Beersheba 
to  proceed  “as  fast  as  possible”  to 
Yerobam,  to  get  pedestrians  off  the 
street.  He  claimed  to  be  Negev  dis¬ 
trict  chief  of  operations.  Patrol  cars 
travelled  towards  Yeroham  until 
they  were  called  off  by  tbe  Beershe¬ 
ba  command,  which  got  wind  of  the 
obscurely  motivated  order. 

The  man’s  ability  to  disrupt  fee 
police  communications  network  has 
the  emergency  dispatch  switchboard 
in  a  tizzy.  And  on  Saturday,  when 
they  began  cursing  fee  man  -  and 
began  quarrelling  among  themselves 
in  frustration  -  he  wasn’t  fazed. 
Yesterday  morning  he  issued  an 
order  in  AJbades’s  name  saying  feat 
all  those  who  cursed  him  would  be 
fired. 

Shortly  afterwards,  he  informed 
fee  entire  police  communications 
network  feat  fee  voice  they  beard 
was  God’s. 

The  police  have  not  found  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem.  To  jam  fee 
frequency  would  ruin  their  own  com¬ 
munications.  To  use  electronic 
listening  devices  to  locate  the  broad¬ 
cast  point  is  extremely  difficult,  since 
the  man  usually  comes  on  fee  air  for 
only  a  few  moments  at  a  time  and 
seems  to  be  moving  around. 

In  addition,  there  have  been 
changes  in  the  command  personnel 
throughout  the  Southern  District, 
including  a  new  chief  of  police, 
which  makes  voices  of  fee  comman¬ 
ders  unfamiliar  to  many  subordin¬ 
ates.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  fool  those 
listening  to  the  broadcasts. 
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Peking  offers  Taiwan 
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Iraq  says  Teheran 
has  massed  20 


Reagan  and  Gromyko  promise  to  ‘stay  in  touch. 
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Hongkong  unity  formula  assault  divisions 


PEKING  (Reuter).  -  Premier  Zhao 
25yang  last  night  iirged  Taiwan’s 
Nationalist  leaders  to  take  a  similar 
path  towards  peaceful  reunification 
as  dud  demonstrated  by  China’s  pact 
with  Britain  for  the  return  of  Hong-, 
kong. 

Than  said  China's  willingness  to 
permit  the  territory  to  keep  its  pre¬ 
sent  capitalist  system  after  rejoining 
the  mainland  in  1997  showed  how, 
problems  between  states  left  over 
from  history  conld  be  resolved. 

Speaking  on  the  eve  of  Commun¬ 
ist  China’s  35th  National  Day,  he 
told  a  big  reception  for  foreign  diplo¬ 
mats  and  visitors  that  all  Chinese,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Taiwan  Strait,  wish 
to  end  their  separation. 


Of  Peking’s  peace  overtures  to 
Taipei,  Zhao  said:  “Our  proposition 
of  ‘one  country,  two  systems'  after 
reunification  is  most  reasonable. 

•  “We  are  ready  to  start  joint  con¬ 
sultations  with  the  Taiwan  author¬ 
ities  .and  personages  of  all  cirdes  in 
Taiwan  for  the  early  realization  of  a 
way  of  peaceful  reunification  accept¬ 
able  to  both  sides." 

Zhao,  who  will  stand  alongside 
eider  statesman  Deng  Xiaoping  to 
review  today’s  mammoth  military 
and  civilian  parade  through  the 
streets  of  Peking,  said  China's  poli¬ 
tical  stability  and  unity  were  growing 
daily  stronger  and  prosperity  was 
increasing. 


Afghan  resistance  offers  to 
swap  captives  for  Sakharov 


ISLAMABAD  (Reuter).  -  A 
Pakistan-based  Afghan  resistance 
affiance  said  yesterday  it  would  re¬ 
lease  an  unspecified  number  of 
Soviet  prisoners  in  Afghanistan  if 
Moscow  freed  dissident  Andrei 
Sakharov. 

The  Islamic  unity  of  Afghan  Mu¬ 
jahideen  (Islamic  self-sacrifices)  said 
the  offer  was  in  appreciation  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize-winning  physi¬ 
cist’s  services  in  science  and  human 
rights.  His  denunciation  of  the  1979 
Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan 
and  his  “constant  criticism  of  the 
tyrannical  Soviet  imperialist  reg¬ 
ime.” 

Sakharov  was  banished  to  the 
Soviet  city  of  Gorky  four  years  ago 
and  little  information  has  reacted 
the  West  about  his  conditions  since 


May. 

The  alliance  said  In  a  statement  it 
‘"would  be  happy  to  release  those 
prisoners  of  war  who  are  with  us  and 
willing  ' to  go  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union  if  Moscow  officially 
announces  the  release  of  Dr. 
Sakharov  and  his  wife.” 

No  information  was  immediately 
available  of  how  many  Soviet  prison¬ 
ers  were  held  by  the  alliance,  which 
groups  three  resistance  movements 
fighting  the  Soviet-backed  Afghan 
government. 

Afghan  resistance  groups  have 
handed  several  captured  Soviet  sol¬ 
diers  over  to  the  International  Red 
Cross  for  a  two-year  internment  in 
Switzerland  under  a  1982  agreement 
also  involving  foe  Soviet  and  Afghan 
governments. 


Six  South  African  dissidents 
seek  help  from  embassies 

DURBAN  (Reuter). -Six  dissidents  N10  offiaajs  »“d  the  appeal  was 
hiding  from  South  African  police  partly  because  of  fears  that 

inside  the  British  consulate  in  Dur-  Britain,  accused  by  Meer  of  being 
ban  yesterday  appealed  to  four  fore-  “exceedingly .  nasty  to  the  six, 
ign  embassies  for  sanctuary  partly  exPel  toia  CODSU" 

because  they  fear  Britain  will  expel  ^ate- 

them  from  the  consulate.  “Bntam  is  making  life  mcreasii^- 

.  •  ly  difficult  for  the  six  inside  the 

The  six  opponents  of  white  mmor-  ins^te”  Meer  said, 
ity  rule  in  South  Africa  began  a  sit-in  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 

inside  the  consulate  18  days  ago  after  Thatcher  has  pledged  notto  evict  the 
escaping  a  police  hunt.  five  Indians  and  one  black,  but  the 

Farouk  Meer,  a  senior  member  of  affair  has  strained  relations  between 
the  Natal  Indian  Congress  (NIC),  London  and  Pretoria, 
whose  leaders  are  among  the  six.  fo  London,  the  Foreign  Office 
told  Reuters  he  sent  telex  messages  rejected  any  suggestion  that  Britain 
to  the  West  German,  Dutch,  French  is  trying  to  make  life  in  the  consulate 
and  U.S.  Embassies  in  South  Africa  difficult  for  the  six.  But  it  refused  to 
asking  their  governments  “to  pro?  speculate-on  what  would  happen  to 
vidqsan^iaiyandevery  possible  any  of  the  six  if  charges  are  brought 

■.rw’ !i')j  .<:*.•»  5  .  -i  '.IT  {  - 


German  local  election  could  signal  national  trend 


BONN  (Reuter).  -  Voters  in  file 
German  Federal  Republic's  most 
populous  state  went  to  die  polls 
yesterday  for  municipal  elections 
seen  as  a  pointer  to  support  for 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl's  unruly 
centre-right  federal  coalition  after 
two  years  in  power. 


The  elections  in  the  heavily- 
industrialized  state  of  North  Rhine- 
Westphalia  involved  12.5  million 
eligible  voters. 

At  the  last  municipal  elections  in 
1979,  Kohl's  Christian  Democratic 
Union  had  the  biggest  share  of  the 
vote  at  46.3  per  cent 


BASRA  (Reuter).  -  The  comman¬ 
der  of  Iraq’s  Third  Army  Corps 
defending  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  said  yesterday  that  Iran  had 
massed  20  divisions  against  him  for 
what  he  expected  to  be  the  final 
battle  of  the  Gulf  war. 

Major-General  Maher  Abed  al- 
Rashid  told  foreign  reporters  at  his 
headquarters  on  the  Shatt  al-Arab 
waterway  that  he  expected  the  offen¬ 
sive  to  start  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

“We  are  fully  prepared  to  wipe 
them  out  completely.. .and  this  is 
going  to  be  the  final  battle  before  the 
end  of  the  four-year-old  war,** 

Rashid  said. 

Diplomats  believe  Iran  has  mas¬ 
sed  over  250,000  troops  in  the  south¬ 
ern  sector  of  the  war  front  to  mount 
an  offensive  against  the  southern 
Iraqi  port  city  of  Basra. 

Asked  whether  Iraq  would  sup¬ 
port  neighbouring  Kuwait  if  the  Ira¬ 
nians  attacked  across  Kuwait's 
northern  borders,  as  predicted  by 
diplomats  in  Baghdad,  Rashid  said: 
“Iraq  is  prepared  to  defend  Kuwait 
and  all  other  Gulf  countries  in  case 
of  an  Iranian  aggression.'’ 


Pakistan  can  build 
H-bomb,  expert  says 

KARACHI  (Reuter).  -  Pakistan's 
top  nuclear  scientist,  Abdul  Kadeer 
Khan,  said  in  an  interview  yesterday 
that  his  country  conld  manufacture  a 
hydrogen  bomb. 

But  Pakistan  would  not  do  so 
because  “we  believe  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  capability,”  he  was 
quoted  as  saying  by  a  load  monthly 
journal,  Alami  Island  Digest. 

Khan  said  Pakistan  had  mastered 
the  technique  of  enriching  uraniom 
in  only  seven  years,  compared  with 
25  years  by  some  countries. 

He  said  India  is  ahead  of  Pakistan 
in  several  aspects  of  nuclear  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  latter  is  trying  to  catch 
np  as  soon  as  possible. 


Miners  to  fly 
with  kids  to 
Soviet  Union 

LONDON  (AP).  -  A  group  of  strik¬ 
ing  British  coal  miners  were  yester- 
day  preparing  to  accompany  more 
than  100  miners'  children  on  a  three- 
week  vacation  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
organized  and  paid  for  by  the  Soviet 
mmeworkers’  union.  The  Sunday 
Tones  reported. 

:  -  'Hie  weekly  said  theJhTt^mme- 
workers’s  union  was  wililing  to  nsk 
adverse  comment -from  Conserva-  - 
five  circles  to  provide  a  vacation  in 
the  Black  Sea- resort  of  Pitsunba  for 
the  children  of  families  suffering 
serious  hardship  in  the  seven-month- 
old  strike. 

A  National  Union  of  Minewor- 
kers’  official  said  the  visit  should  not 
be  seen  in  a  political  light.  “If  some¬ 
body  gives  us  an  invitation  from 
somewhere  else,  we  will  take  that  up 
too,”  the  official  was  quoted  as 
saying. 


WASHINGTON  (Renter).  -  Eight 
and  a  half  hours  of  intense  talks  with 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko  have  opened  the  way  to  a 
new  Soviet-American  dialogue  that 
may  offer  hopes  of  progress  on  arms 
control,  U.S.  officials  say. 

The  agreement  to  “stay  in  touch” 
was  apparently  the  only  concrete 
result  of  Gromyko's  talks  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  at  the  White  House  and 
with  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  in  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Neither  side  has  changed  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  nuclear-arms  negotia¬ 
tions  broken  off  by  Moscow  last  year 


and  the  superpowers  remain  far 
apart  on  a  wide  range  of  issues. 

But  Reagan  has  dropped  the  harsh 
rhetoric  against  the  Soviet  Union 
that  has  characterized  his  political 
life  and.  after  many  months  of  vir¬ 
tual  self-isolation.  Moscow  is  now  at 
least  speaking  to  Washington  on 
aims  control. 

A  period  is  now  expected  in  which 
both  sides  reflect  upon  last  week’s 
talks. 

“We  are  going  to  have  a  more 
vigorous  exchange'’  in  the  future, 
senior  officials  said,  although  the 
channels  for  conducting  the  dialogue 
had  yet  to  be  decided. 

High-level  contacts  bad  long  been 


missing  from  the  superpower  rela¬ 
tionship.  Friday's  meeting  wiih 
Gromyko  was  Reagan's  first  with  a 
senior  Soviet  official. 

Shultz  has  not  been  to  Moscow  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  before  last 
week  had  not  met  Gromyko  since 
January. 

Reagan  told  a  radio  audience 
Saturday  that  while  the  Soviets 
“know  they  will  not  secure  any 
advantages  from  inflexibility,  they 
will  get  a  fair  deal,  if  they  seek  the 
path  of  negotiation  and  peace.  ” 

The  statement  was  clearly 
directed  to  the  thorny  problem  of 
arms  control- 


North  Korea  completes  aid  delivery  to  South 


P  ANMUNJOM,  Korea  (AP).  -  In  a 
rare  friendly  atmosphere.  North 
Korea  yesterday  completed  a  prom¬ 
ised  overland  delivery  of  relief-aid 
supplies  for  South  Korean  flood  vic¬ 
tims  through  this  truce  village. 

In  two  days  of  transport  that  be¬ 
gan  Saturday,  a  Communist  truck 
convoy  delivered  7,200  tons  of  rice, 
500,000  metres  of  fabric  and  159 
cartons  of  medical  supplies  at  un¬ 
loading  depots  in  Taesong  Dong, 
just  south  of  Panmunjom. 

This  was  the  first  aid  to  cross  the 
border  between  the  two  opposing 
sides  since  the  partition  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  in  1945  at  the  end  of  World  War 

n. 

South  Korean  Red  Cross 
Secretary-General  Cho  Oral  Hwa 
and  North  Korean  Red  Cross  dele¬ 
gate  Baek  Nam  Jun  thanked  each 


other  for  a  successful  completion  of 
the  land  delivery  through  mutual 
cooperation. 

They  exchanged  documents  ack¬ 
nowledging  the  delivery  and  receipt 
of  the  supplies  and  parted  pledging 
to  meet  again  soon  for  more  contacts 
aimed  at  reconciliation.  Cho  also 
said  he  hoped  foe  South  could  repay 
with  similar  aid  in  the  future  in  case 
of  a  natural  disaster  in  the  Commun¬ 
ist  North. 

The  North  Koreans  took  back 
with  them  850  suitcases  containing 
souvenirs  which  the  South  presented 
to  about  the  same  number  of  Com¬ 
munist  Red  Cross  personnel  and 
driven  involved  in  the  delivery  op¬ 
eration.  Each  suitcase  contained  18 
items  including  a  radio,  watch, 
blanket  and  other  goods,  worth  ab- 


Sikh  militancy  simmers  as 
troops  withdraw  from  temple 


AMRITSAR,  India  (Reuter) .  -  The 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  Gol¬ 
den  Temple,  the  holiest  Sikh  shrine, 
has  reduced  tensions  in  Punjab  but  rt 
has  not  doused  the  fires  of  Sikh 
militancy. 

Official  sources  said  the  temple 
handover  was  only  a  first,  and  main¬ 
ly  symbolic,  step  in  restoring  normal 
life  to  Punjab,  where  Sikh  extremists 
want  an  independent  Sikh  nation. 

They  said  hundreds  of  Sikh  ex¬ 
tremists  were  still  at  large  and  the 
army,  which  moved  into  the  state 
four  months  ago,  was  likely  to  re¬ 
main  for  several  months.  - 

With  the  temple  restored  to  Sikh 
priests,  the  next  test  is  likely  to  come 


over  the  release  of  leaders  of  the 
Sikh  political. party,  the  Akali  Dal. 
imprisoned  since  the  army  stormed 
the  temple  last  June. 

“Peace  will  be  restored  in  Punjab 
only  when  the  Akali  Dal  leaders  are 
released  and  talks  resume,”  the  par¬ 
ty's  convenor.  Prakash  Singh  Ma- 
jitha,  told  Reuters.  “The  govern¬ 
ment  must  also  release  all  Sikhs 
arrested  who  are  not  charged  with 
specific  offences,”  he  added. 

After  a  series  of  political  setbacks 
ahead  of  elections  dne  in  three 
mouths,  the  successful  handover  of 
the  Golden  Temple  is  seen  as  a 
welcome  boost  for  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi. 


Khmer  Rouge,  Vietnamese  clash  again 


ARANYAPRATHET,  Thailand 
(Reuter).  -  Between  40  and  60  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  in  fierce  fighting 
yesterday  between  Vietnamese 
troops  and  Khai^Rtroiteimariltasr' 
military  sources  at  the  Thai  border.., 
saidr  1  — - - 

They  said  casualties  on  both  sides 
of  the  battle  in  western  Kampuchea 
near  the  border  were  fairly  even. 

The  sources  said  a  battalion-sized 


guerrilla  force  attacked  a  Viet¬ 
namese  camp  at  O’tachu,  seven 
kilometres  opposite  a  Thai  village  in 
the  eastern  border  district  of  Arany- 
egwefaptsand  fighting -raged 31  fo$ 

more  man  two  hours. . . 

'Khmer  Rongerwrth  'about 
40,000  fighters,  are  file  dominant 
force  in  guerrilla  coalition  fighting  to 
drive  Vietnamese  forces  from  Kam¬ 
puchea. 


New  section  for  Trans-Siberian  railway 


tarael  Lands  Administration 
Tel  Avtv  District 


Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Multi-Storey  Construction  in  Bat  Yam 

Tender  No.  TA/84/78 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract  for  land,  details  of  which  at  the  time  of  publication  of 
the  tender,  are  as  follows: 


Total 

buUdtag% 
on  4  floors* 


Minimum 
price  (IS) 


Deposit  (IS) 


7138  111  33  523  100  63^48,850  3,200,000 

*  In  accordance  with  the  municipal  building  plan,  4  storeys  may  be  built,  25%  for  each  storey*  with  30%  of  the  constructed 
area  serving  as  balconies.  There  wIU  be  a  common  wall  with  the  adjoining  plat. 

Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  atourTel  Aviv  district  office,  168  Derech  Petah  Tlkva  (Belt  Kalka).  Tef. 
335433  during  regular  working  hours. 

DeadHns  foir  submitting  bide  iai  2  noon  on  October 31. 1984. 

Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


To!  Aviv  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Area  for  Construction  of 
Sport  Centre  and  Commercial  Areas  in  Bat  Yam 

Tender  No.  TA/84/79 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract,  for  land,  details  of  which  at  the  time  of  publication 
of  the  tender,  era  as  follows: 

Hock  Parcel  Plot  Approx.  Total  of  Minimum  Deposit  (IS) 

araaisqjB.)  bufltflng*  price  (IS) 

on  4  floors* 


86(1529.424  .  40.000.000 


•  In  accordance  whh  Municipal  Building  Plan  302.  the  following  may  be  built  commercial  area. -supermarket  indoor 
swimming  pool  and  indoor  sports  hall. 

Detail*,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  atourTel  Aviv  district  office,  166  Derech  Petah  Tikva  (Be it  KalJea;,  Tef. 
335433  during  regular  working  hours. 

DoadBnefm- submitting  bids  Is  12  noon  op  October 24, 1984. 

Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  time  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  tire  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


IotmI  Lands  Administration 
Jerusalem  District 


Ashkokm  Municipality 


Owner-Occupier  Construction  at  Ashkelon, 

IMeve-Yam  Quarter  -  Remaining  Plots 

There  are  3  remaining  plots  in  the  Owner-Occupier  programma  published  m  October  1 982. 

The  plots  win  be  allocated  to  the  publican  the  basis  of  updated  land  value  and  development  costs.  Other  conditions  are  as 
stipulated  in  the  original  published  prospectus,  and  subject  to  the  terms  stated  therein. 

Plots  will  be  aUocated  to  the  public  from  10  am.  on  October  7, 1984  on  a  first  come  firat  served  basis.  A  draw  will  be  held 
among  those  present  at  the  beginning  of  registration. 

Duringthareglstratkm,  to  be  held  at  the  Administration  office,  23  Rah.  Ben- Yehuda,  Jerusalem  (i  2th  floor),  a  JSSO.OGO  bank 
cheque  must  be  deposited  The  cheque,  to  be  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Israel  Lands  Administration,  will  be  considered  a 
down  payment  on  the  Initial  teasing  foes. 

Further  details  ere  available  at  the  above  Administration  office. 


This  notice  went  imtfl  December 23. 1984, 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  Hie  last  link 
of  a  new  Trans-Siberian  railway, 
along  a  route  hundreds  of  kilometres 
north  of  the  old  one,  was  completed 
on  Saturday  a  year  ahead  of  sche¬ 
dule,  the  official  Soviet  news  agency 
Tass  reported- 

Workers  cheered  as  they  put  into 
place  the  final  section  of  the  Baikal- 
Amur  mainline  (BAM)  at  Balbukh- 
ta  in  southern  Siberia.  Its  full 
3,100km.  length  will  shortly  be  open 
to  traffic. 

BAM  runs  between  Ust-Knt, 
260km.  northwest  of  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Baikal,  and 
Komsomolsk-on-Amur,  320km. 
northwest  of  the  Pacific  port  of 
Sovietskaya  Gavan. 


Soviet  officials  have  dubbed  the 
railway,  which  involved  laying  track 
across  some  of  the  world’s  most 
difficult  terrain  in  the  frozen  Sibe¬ 
rian  wastes,  the  “construction  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  century.” 

The  old  section  of  the  line  runs 
near  the  Chinese  border  and  would 
be  vulnerable  in  a  war.  The  new  line, 
begun  in  1974-,  was  built  largely  by 
thousands  of  volunteers  from  the 
Communist  youth  organization  - 
Komsomol. 

Soviet  authorities  say  the  new  line 
will  open  up  vast  areas  of  Siberia 
which  are  rich  in  mineral  deposits 
and  until  now  were  inaccessible,  and 
will  speed  freight  between  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  faster  than  ships. . 


out  $500.  . 

Kingsley  Seevaratnam  of  Sri 
Lanka!  head  of  the  Asia-Pacific  de¬ 
partment  of  the  league  of  Red  Cross 
societies  based  in  Geneva,  who 
observed  tbe  delivery,  said  he  was 
impressed  by  the  close  cooperation 
between  the  two  sides. 

Meanwhile  four  North  Korean 
vessels  carrying  24,000  tons  of  ce¬ 
ment  arrived  at  the  west  coast  port  of 
Inchon  early  yesterday  and  began 
unloading  at  8  a.m.,  the  Red  Cross 
said. 

Four  more  ships  were  scheduled 
to  arrive  at  Inchon,  32  km  west  of 
Seoul,  last  night  and  another  four 
vessels  were  on  their  way  for  the  east 
coast  port  -of  Pukpyong  to  deliver 
35.000  tons  of  cement  there,  the  Red 
Cross  said. 


Norway  may 
withdraw  its  troops 
from  Unifil 

OSLO  (Reuter).  -  Norway's  deputy 
defence  minister  said  last  week  it  would 
either  withdraw  or  reduce  its  UN 
Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL)  j 
contingent  unless  agreement  on 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  South  Leba¬ 
non  is  reached  soon.  v 

Oddmund  Hammerstad  said  Nor-  , 
way  would  probably  not  oppose  re¬ 
newing  the  UNIFIL  mandate  when 
it  comes  up  for  renewal  by  the  UN 
next  month. 

“But  the  period  after  the  renewal 
will  be  used  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
cutting  back  or  withdrawing  the 
force  if  there  is  no  change  in  the 
situation  there,”  Hammerstad  said. 

He  said  the  857-strong  Norwegian 
contingent  is  not  able  to  fulfil  its 
mandate  in  South  Lebanon  as  a 
peace-keeping  force  and  is  also  pro¬ 
long  a  drain  on  Norway's  defence 

Txsing" '  liai&sse© ' 
both-sfoks;  'frbnr  Israfe(r  troops  nmF 
from  Arabs;,”-HamTnerstad  added/  - 


Walter  Pidgeon,  at  86 

LOS  ANGELES  (Reuter).  -  Walter 
Pidgeon,  one  of  Hollywood's  lead¬ 
ing  stars  of  tbe  1940s,  died  in  hospital 
here  last  week.  He  was  86. 

Pidgeon,  who  appeared  in  more 
than  100  films,  found  fame  as  the 
partner  of  actress  Greer  Garson  in  a 
series  of  wartime  dramas,  including 
Mrs.  Miniver. 


ARCHEOLOGY.  -  The  Education 
and  Culture  Ministry  legal  adviser 
last  week  reminded  the  public 
that  trade  in  archeological  finds, 
without  a  licence  is  illegal,  and  asked 
that  the  public  not  buy  such  artifacts 
from  unlicensed  dealers.  According 
to  new  regulations,  the  legal  adviser 
added,  antiquities  dealers  must  dis¬ 
play  their  licences  in  a  prominent 
place. 


Italian  police  in  massive  Mafia  blitz 


PALERMO,  Sicily  (Reuter).  -  A 
nationwide  operation  against  hun¬ 
dreds  of  suspected  Mafia  members 
continued  yesterday  after  a  jailed 
leader  of  the  Sicilian-based  orga¬ 
nization  broke  its  rigorous  code  of 
silence,  police  sources  said . 

So  far  69  alleged  Mafia  members 
have  been  arrested  in  the  carefully 
planned  operation  whfle  366  arrest 
warrants  have  been  issued  by  magis¬ 
trates. 

The  raid,  which  began  in  the  early 
hours  of  Saturday,  completely  sea¬ 
led  off  the  town  of  Palermo  for  eight 
hours.  It  resulted  from  precise  in¬ 
formation  on  more  than  100  Mafia 
crimes  supplied  by  a  jailed  dan  lead¬ 
er,  said  magistrates. 

Tommaso  Buseetti,  extradited  to 


Italy  from  Brazil  in  July  on  (barges 
including  murder  and  narcotics  traf¬ 
ficking  between  Sicily  and  the  U.S., 
gave  the  police  a  3,000-page  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  detailed  Mafia 
activities  over  the  past  15  years. 

He  is  the  first  major  Mafia  figure 
to  cooperate  with  the  authorities. 
Apart  from  the  69  arrested  since 
Saturday,  the  police  said,  200  of  tbe 
arrests  warrants  were  served  on  peo¬ 
ple  already  in  jail. 

A  special  Alitalia  flight  took  28 
persons  arrested  in  Sicily  to  Pisa, 
where  police  convoys  took  them  to 
different  prisons. 

Attempts  to  tackle  the  Mafia  have 
in  the  part  run  np  against  an  almost 
impenetrable  wall  of  silence  as  fear 
of  reprisals  prevented  even  victims 


of  gangland  violence  from  telling 
what  they  knew. 

Investigating  ma^strate  Giovanni 
Falcone  is  the  man  credited  by  senior 
police  officials  with  finally  persuad¬ 
ing  Buscetta  to  speak.  Falcone  was 
.given  permission  to  fly  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  a  first  interview  with 
Buscetta  last  summer  shortly  after 
the  captured  Mafia  leader  tried  to 
commit  suicide  in  a  Brazilian  jail 
rather  than  face  extradition  to  Italy, 
police  sources  said. 

Buscetta’s  testimony  may  throw 
light  on  two  of  the  most  serious 
Mafia  attacks  in  recent  years  -  the 
Palermo  assassinations  of  Commun¬ 
ist  party  official  Pio  La  Torre  and 
Police  Chief  General  Carlo  Alberto 
Dalla  Chiesa.  the  sources  added. 


U.S.  v  Sweden  in 
Davis  Cop  final 

PORTLAND.  Oregon  (API.  -  The 
United  States  rolled  into  the  Djvj* 
Cup  final*  against  Sweden  when 
John  McEnroe  and  Pewr  Fleming 
downed  Paul  McNamcc  and  Mark  j 
Edmondson  6-4, 6-2. 6-3  in  the  cli-  i 
mactic  doubles  match  of  the  semi¬ 
final  round  against  Australia. 

The  victory  by  McEnroe  and 
Fleming,  unbeaten  in  14  Davis  Cup  . 
matches,  gave  the  Americans  an 

insurmountable  3-0  lead  in  the  best- 
of- five  matches  against  the  cut- 
matched  Aussie*. 

Australia,  the  defending  Davis 
Cup  champions,  have  yet  to  win  a 
set.  and  have  managed  just  one 
service  break  against  the  Americans. 

The  Davis  Cup  finals  will  be  held 
in  Sweden  after  the  surprising 
Swedes  heat  Chechoslovakia  54)  £ 
Baastad.  Sweden.  As  the  host  team. 
Sweden  will  choose  the  surface  for 
the  finals,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of 
December. 

McEnroe  and  Fleming,  the  No. 

1- rated  doubles  team  in  the  world,  _ 
were  erratic  early  in  the  match, 
McEnroe,  who  otherwise  was  cabs 
and  quiet  throughout  the  match, 
broke  his  tennis  racket  over  a  metal 
chair  after  missing  a  slut  that  would 
have  given  the  Americans  a  service 
break  in  the  match’s  fourth  game. 

In  Baastad.  Mats  WiJaader  con¬ 
solidated  Sweden's  victory  over 
Czechoslovakia  by  beating  Ivan 
Lendl  6-3. 4-6, 6-2  in  the  first  reverse 
singles  here. 

Then  Henrik  Sundstrom  was 
again  in  fine  form  against  Tomas 
Smid.  who  he  beat  6-4, 6-4.  1 

The  final  is  likely  to  be  played  m 
the  12,000-seat  Scandinavian  Arena 
in  Goteborg.  The  Swedes  will  try  to 
get  a  clay  surface  -  easily  their  best 
surface  -  against  the  Americans. 

"Gay  is  the  surface  on  which  wc 
have  the  best  chance  of  beating  the 
United  States,  but  it  will  be  difficult 
to  put  a  clay  court  indoors.’’.Swedish 
captain  Hans  Olsson  said. 

In  Davis  Cup  zone  finals,  similar 
to  that  in  which  Israel  and  the  USSR, 
are  engaged.  Spain  lead  Hungary 

2- 1 ,  and  Chile  lead  Brazil  2-1.  japan 
has  already  beaten  Pakisran  ami  mil 
be  promoted  next  year. 

In  other  matches.  India  beat  De¬ 
nmark  3-2;  West  Germany  routed  ^ 
Rumania  5-0;  Ecuador  have  a  2-1  * 
lead  over  New  Zealand. 

Savvy  wins 

Post  Sports  Staff 

WENTWORTH.  England.  -  Sever- 
.  iano  Ballestros  of  Spain  beat  Bet- 
’  Lanier  df  W&i  Germany  two 

■'■anti  oat  to"  taferSBe  first  prize  ri 
3ftS&fi50  in  the  World  Match-Play 
Golf  Championships  yesterday.  Tho 
was  the  Spaniard’s  third  World 
Match-Play  title. 

The  game  had  been  hailed  by  the 
press  as  a  “grudge  fight”  before  it 
started,  because  of  comments  made 
by  Longer  about  Ballestrcs’s  styie  of 
conversation  during  matches,  but  in 
fact  it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  amiable 
event,  with  both  players"  in  good 
spirits.  The  Spaniard  was  three  up  al 
the  half-way  mark,  but  tbe  German 
fought  back  with  great  determina¬ 
tion. 

One  shot  by  Ballestros  took  two 
bounces  and  landed  in  a  spectator's 
pocket.  The  player  was  given  a  free 
drop. 

Tigers  pounce 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  The  "Detroit  • 
Tigers  set  a  club  record  with  their  ! 
104th  victory  on  Saturday,  sparked 
by  Lance  Parrish's  two-run  homer 
that  capped  a  five-run  sixth  inning, 
in  Detroit’s  11-3  victory  over  the 
New  York  Yankees.  -  •  -i 

New  York's  Dave  Winfield  in¬ 
creased  his  lead  ijl  the  American 
League  batting  race  by  going  l-for-* 
and  a  walk  for  a  .341  average. 

Elsewhere  in  the  American 
League.  Mike  Boddicker  scattered 
12  hits  and  became  the  AL’s  first 
20-game  winner  as  -the  Baltimore 
Orioles  snapped  a  four-game  losing  . 
streak  with  a  6-3  victory  over  tbe  ; 
Boston  Red  Sox'.  j 

National  League  : 


hog  Anpto  4.  San  Tim ache*  3,  It  foW 
PlmiHugli  4,  PUMdpUi  «;  New  * 
Montreal  4;  San  Dtet»6,  AttamtiZi. 

American  League  ' 

BaMum  6,  Barton  3;  Dta-o*  U,  N« 

Toronto  5,  M3wwkK  4;  MW** 

ta  5;  Oakland  6.  Kansas  CBy  4,-  Cdftrmt  * 
Texan  Q;  Chicago  £,  Seattle  2-  ’ 


After  all  the  "Chagim"  you  deserve  a 

London  Theatre  Tour 

Oct.  31, 9  Days  $599 

5  Shows  4  Tours 

Scheduled  Airline 

Firat  class  hotel  personally  escorted  by  Eddie 
All  transfers  and  sightseeing  included. 

November  4.  10  days  $610 

5  Shows,  1  Concert,  5  Tours 


Relive  The  Golden  Age : . 

of  Spanish- Jewish  History 

10  days  of  guided  tours  to 
Malaga,  Cordoba,  Seville, 

•  .  .  Madrid  and  Toledo.: 

Cities  rich  in  Judeo-Spanish  history. 

Price  indodes  breakfast  and  dinner, 
j  tonrs  and  transfer — Kosher — No  Shabbat  travel 

ONLY:  $1,099 


For  details  cmlh  Eddie  at  Adiv  Tour*  -  053-371  14,31975, 35027 
JaruMtom  Agent:  Promised  tend  LfaL,  10  Rehov  HUM,  JwuMfem.  -  • 

Tel.  02-233371.  Tel  Aviv  Ague  Bank  Tours,  29  AHenby  Rd,  T«L  03-288*®* 
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East-West 

Issues: 

Arms  control 

Russians  hailed  talks  on 
intermediate-range  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  in  November, 
protesting  u.S.  deployment  of 
cruise  and  Pershing  missiles  Talks 
on  strategic  weapons  stopped  in 
December.  Moscow  proceeded 
with  deployment  of  SS-20’s  and 
forward-based  missiles.  U  S 
deployed  new  sea-  and  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  and 
Trident  nuclear  submarines,  ran 
preliminary  tests  for  anusateliite 
and  antimissile  programs 
Sfuceweapon* 

Moscow  has  proposed  talks  to  bar 
militarization  ol  space.  U  S  wants 
talks  to  cover  other  nuclear  forces 
as  well. 

Confidence-hulling 

Consular,  hotline  and  trade 
agreements  have  been  renewed, 
cultural  accords  being  negotiated. 
U.S.  has  proposed  regular  high- 
level  talks,  consultations  on 
regional  problems.  Russia  has 
called  for  a  nuclear  freeze. 

Regions  of  concern 
Afghanistan,  where  Soviet  troops 
intervened  in  December  1 979; 
Middle  East,  where  Moscow  has 
rearmed  Syria  and  United  States 
supplies  Israel.  Egypt  and  Saudi 
Arabia;  Iran-lraq  war.  Central 
America,  where  Russia  supplies 
Cuba  and  backs  Nicaragua; 
southern  Africa,  where  Cuban 
troops  in  Angola  affect 
negotiations  on  South-West  Africa; 
Cambodia,  occupied  by  Soviet- 
equipped  Vietnamese  forces 
Human  rights 
Disagreement  remains  on 
emigration  rights  of  Soviet  Jews 
and  treatment  of  dissidents, 
notably  Andrei  D.  Sakharov  and 
Anatoly  B.  Shcharansky. 


United  Press  Imanwthnal  (Reagan):  The  New  York Tlnn/ MJ  Sattro 
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Face 
To  Face 


Like  It  or  Not, 
Two  Sides 
Share  a  Need 
For  T  alks 


By  HEDRICK  SMITH 


■  Washington 

OR  a  President  who  began  his  term  with  the  warn¬ 
ing  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  “lie,  cheat  and 
steal"  to  achieve  its  objectives,  last  week's  shift 
in  tone  looked  stunning  Even  nonaiigned  diplo¬ 
mats  were  encouraged  to  hear  Ronald  Reagan  appeal  at 
the  United  Nations  for  “a  better  working  relationship” 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  declare  that  both  sides 
should  work  “to  shorten  the  distance”  between  them, 
especially  on  nuclear  arms  control. 

And  for  a  Soviet  leadership  that  said  a  year  ago  it  had 
given  up  on  doing  serious  business  with  Mr.  Reagan,  it 
was  also  a  dramatic  turn.  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister,  shared  small-talk  by  a  roaring  tire  in 
the  Oval  Office,  then  lunched  with  him. 

But  nearly  four  hours  later,  when  Mr.  Gromyko 
emerged  from  the  White  House,  there  was  no  sign  of  a 
breakthrough  nor  word  of  new  substantive  proposals  by 
either  side.  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  gave  a 
somber  report.  The  exchanges,  he  said,  were  “intense,” 
“forceful  and  direct,”  suggesting  an  uninhibited  reprise 
of  sharp  differences. 

Even  so,  both  sides  obviously  feel  pressures  for  some 
accommodation,  however  gradual  and  limited,  and  high- 
level  probing  has  consequently  begun.  With  an  election 
five  weeks  away,  Mr.  Reagan  is  anxious  to  answer  the 
charge  that  he  is  the  first  President  since  Herbert  Hoover 
not  to  meet  with  a  Soviet  leader.  Moreover,  the  White 
House  senses  pent-up  public  desires  for  movement  on 
arms  control  and  uneasiness  over  the  military  emphasis 
of  Mr.  Reagan’s  foreign  policy.  Increasingly,  Congress 
eyes  the  defense  budget  as  a  prime  target  for  deficit-re¬ 
duction.  On  the  Soviet  side,  the  unsettled  leadership 
situation,  internal  economic  problems,  an  edginess  in 
i  v  Eastern  Europe  about  the  chill  between  East  and  West, 
and ’the  high  jxsts  of  .  competing,  With.  American  tech- 
'  '  rioIo^mspacea^prodthe'KrerDJm’mst^ia'dialbgue. v 
As  a  prelude  ,to  his  '.White  House.  encounter,  Mr. 
Gromyko  met  with  Walter  F.  Mondale  an  Thursday,  and 
the  Kremlin  strongly  implied  it  would  prefer  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee  to  Mr.  Reagan.  Tass,  the  Soviet  press 
^  agency,,  said  some  of  Mr.  Mondale’s  policy  ideas  “would 
open  up  certain  possibilities”  for  eventual  “agreements 
an  arms  reduction.”  No  such  favorable  review  greeted 
President  Reagan’s  United  Nations  speech.  “It  is  nothing 
but  an  empty  vessel,”  Mr.  Gromyko  told  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Moscow  wants  “deeds  not  verbal  assurances,” 
he  said,  adding  that  “no  attempts  to  substitute  modifica¬ 
tions  in  form  for  the  substance  of  a  policy”  are  meaning¬ 
ful.  It  was  a  tough  but  fairly  standard  Gromyko  perform¬ 
ance,  putting  the  blame  on  Washington  for  all  deadlocks. 
But  it  was  less  fiery  than  a  year  ago  and  dropped  a  tanta¬ 
lizing  hint  that  it  is  possible  “to  reverse  the  current 
alarming  tilt  in  international  developments.” 

In  short,  the  Kremlin  evidently  felt  the  time  had 
come  to  probe  Mr.  Reagan’s  intentions  face  to  face,  given 
the  odds,  reflected  in  public  opinion  polls,  that  be  will  win 
re-election.  Within  the  Administration,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  had  pushed,  in  league  with  White  House  political 
strategists,  to  strike  for  an  opening  while  the  President 
had  strong  incentive  to  show  moderation.  Some  officials 
hoped  to  get  Mr.  Reagan  moving  on  a  track  that  would  de¬ 
velop  its  own  momentum  after  November. 


What  emerged  was  both  a  conciliatory  speech  at  the 
United  Nations  and  a  proposal  for  a  long-term  frame¬ 
work  of  Cabinet-level  meetings  to  give  impetus  to  arms 
talks  and  “a  new  climate  of  policy  understanding.”  In  his 
weekly  radio  broadcast  yesterday,  the  President  said  he 
had  assured  Moscow  of  “a  fair  deal”  if  it  took  the  path  of 
negotiation.  In  effect,  Mr.  Reagan  was  offering  to  restore 
the  practice  of  previous  Administrations,  but  not  much 
more.  He  did  dangle  the  possibility  of  a  moratorium  on 
testing  American  space  weapons  if  the  Soviets  entered 
talks  on  that  issue.  (Moscow  has  been  pressing  for  a 
moratorium  as  a  pre-condition;  the  Pentagon  staunchly 
resisted  that;  and  the  State  Department  suggested  a  mid¬ 
dle  ground  to  try  to  get  talks  started.) 

Blunting  Mondale’s  Attacks 

Even  without  a  breakthrough,  the  White  House  reck¬ 
oned  on  getting  political  credit  for  the  President’s  effort 
The  entire  exercise  deprived  Mr.  Mondale  of  a  major 
point  of  attack  on  the  Reagan  record  with  the  Russians, 
at  least  temporarily.  His  own  meeting  with  Mr.  Gromyko 
was  some  consolation  but  it  bad  to  be  bandied  delicately. 
To  avoid  appearing  to  upstage  the  President,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale  kept  saying  that  “America  has  only  one  President” 


and  urged  Mr.  Gromyko  to  treat  the  President’s  initiative 
seriously.  Mr.  Mondale’s  aides  also  briefed  Mr.  Reagan's 
aides  an  his  session  with  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

But  the  Democratic  nominee  felt  no  restraint  on  an¬ 
other  touchy  foreign  issue.  In  blistering  language,  he  at¬ 
tacked  Mr.  Reagan  over  the  bombing  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Beirut.  When  the  President  implied  the  fault 
lay  with  the  “near  destruction  of  our  intelligence  capabil¬ 
ity”  in  years  past,  Mr.  Mondale  bluntly  accused  him  of  an 
“inexcusable”  attempt  to  pass  the  buck  and  with  wrongly 
encouraging  “terrorists  and  our  enemies  around  the 
world  to  believe  that  we  don’t  have  an  effective  intelli¬ 
gence  capacity,  when  we  do."  For  the  first  time  this  fall, 
Mr.  Reagan  found  himself  on  the  political  defensive  and 
felt  obliged  to  call  Jimmy  Carter  to  explain  that  he  hadn’t 
meant  to  blame  him  for  the  bombing. 

This  episode  served  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  Soviet  meeting  for  the  Administration.  The  experts, 
combing  Mr.  Gromyko’s  comments  for  diplomatic  nu¬ 
ance,  noted  that  he  did  not  repeat  earlier  Soviet  demands 
for  the  withdrawal  of  American  missiles  from  Western 
Europe  as  a  condition  for  the  resumption  of  nuclear  arms 
talks  nor  did  be  insist  on  a  moratorium  on  testing  antisa¬ 
tellite  weapons.  Officials  took  comfort  in  his  substantive 


discussion  of  nuclear  issues  with  Secretary  Shultz  yester¬ 
day  and  his  willingness  to  have  some  follow-up  meetings. 
After  the  White  House  session,  however,  Mr.  Shultz  was 
supremely  cautious,  saying  that  the  President  and  Mr. 
Gromyko  had  agreed  simply  to  “keep  in  touch.”  The  Sec¬ 
retary  added:  “It’s  not  the  sort  of  thing  where  you  agree, 
all  right,  we’ll  do  x,y,  and  z.” 

Despite  the  lack  of  visible  success,  the  President’s 
new  tack  intrigued  foreign  diplomats  but  left  them  asking 
whether  all  this  was  a  mere  campaign  ploy  or  signaled 
serious  readiness  by  Mr.  Reagan  to  make  the  kind  of 
arms  control  compromises  that  his  Defense  Department 
has  blocked  thus  far.  Mr.  Gromyko  said  he  was  uncon¬ 
vinced  of  any  basic  change  and  Mr.  Mondale  raised  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  President’s  sincerity.  He  saw  two  Rea¬ 
gans:  “The  New  Reagan  says,  ‘There  is  no  sane  alterna¬ 
tive  to  negotiations  on  arms  control.’  The  Old  Reagan 
called  tor  a  margin  of  nuclear  superiority  and  for  prevail¬ 
ing  in  a  nuclear  war.  This  Presidential  sea-change  raises 
a  crucial  question:  How  can  the  American  people  tell 
which  Reagan  would  be  President  If  he’s  re-elected?” 
The  question  may  be  bothering  Moscow  too.  For  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  fact  that  the  superpowers,  whatever 
their  motives,  were  talking  again  was  important  in  itself. 


Major  News 

In  Summary _ _ 


Congress  Stalled 
On  Immigration, 
Other  Disputes 

With  most  members  of  Congress 
eager  to  adjourn  and  get  back  to 
their  rampaigning,  possibly  irrecon¬ 
cilable  differences  over  the  civil 
rights  of  aliens  last  week  threatened 
to  shunt  the  long-pending  immigra¬ 
tion  bill  off  onto  a  legislative  siding. 

After  several  days  of  surprisingly 
fast-paced  and  productive  give  and 
take,  House  and  Senate  conferees 
deadlocked  when  Alan  K.  Simpson, 
prime  sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill, 
balked  at  language  in  the  House’s 
version  that  forbids  job  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  alien  status.  The 
conferees  earlier  agreed  to  fines  and 
perhaps  prison  for  employers  who 
knowingly  hired  illegal  aliens  and  to 
granting  legal  status  to  aliens  who 
could  prove  that  they  had  lived  in 
this  country  continuously  since  Jan. 
1, 1981,  and  hadn’t  broken  any  laws. 

But  Senator  Simpson,  a  Wyoming 
Republican,  said  the  job-discrimina¬ 
tion  provision  was  unacceptable, 
partly  because  it  would  create  a  new 
bureaucracy  and  might  give  legal 
aliens  greater  protections  than  citi¬ 
zens.  Representative  Peter  W. 
Rodino  Jr.,  Democrat  of  New  Jersey 
arid  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  noted  that  the  House  had  ap¬ 
proved  the  provision  404  to  9,  and 


said  eliminating  it  “would  be  a 
practical  invitation  to  discrimi¬ 
nate.” 

In  the  Senate,  controversy  over  an¬ 
other  ciyil  rights  matter  delayed  ac¬ 
tion  on  an  emergency  spending  hill 
needed  to  keep  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  business  when  the  new  fiscal 
year  dawns  tomorrow.  At  issue  was 
a  conservative  filibuster  against 
legislation  that  would  overturn  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling,  known  as 
Grove  City,  that  a  law  banning  sex 
discrimination  at  colleges  that  re¬ 
ceive  Federal  aid  applied  only  to  the 
specific  program  receiving  the  aid. 
Kept  in  the  Capitol  for  a  rare  week¬ 
end  Session,  the  Senators  yesterday 
voted,  92  to  4,  to  limit  the  debate. 

Supported  of  the  rights  bill  want 
to  attach  it  to  the  omnibus  spending 
measure,  because  they  have  been 
unable  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  sepa¬ 
rately.  On  the  House  side,  there  have 
been  attachments  too.  When  the  Rep¬ 
resentatives  took  up  their  version  of 
the  emergency  spending  bill  earlier 
in  the  week,  they  tacked  on  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  more  than  300  public 
works  projects  of  the  sort  that  please 
constituents.  And  through  fear  of 
being  cast  on  the  wrong  side  of  an 
election  year  issue.  House  Demo¬ 
crats  helped  House  Republicans  also 
append  several  elements  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  anticrime  package. 

Enter  the  White  House,  late  Fri¬ 
day.  Mr.  Reagan,  who  has  said  he 
would  veto  any  catchall  spending  bill 
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Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson  discussing 
immigration  bill  last  week. 


that  he  thought  was  too  expensive, 
offered  to  forgo  the  crime-fighting 
package  so  as  to  get  a  rider-free 
measure.  After  voting  to  limit  the 
rights  debate,  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  postponing  the  spending 
deadline  for  48  hours.  A  similar 
move  is  under  way  in  the  House,  to 
give  the  legislators  a  little  more 
breathing  —  and  calculating  and  re¬ 
calculating  —  time. 

Cigarette  Labels 
With  More  Bite 

Warning:  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  determined  to  make 
you  feel  even  worse  about  smoking. 


Last  week,  -  Republicans  and 
Democrats  put  aside  tbeir  differ¬ 
ences  and  by  voice  votes  in  the  House 
and  Senate  approved  four  rotating 
labels  that  would  be  more  blunt 
about  the  dangers  of  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing  than  the  current  warning,  which 
has  been  used  for  14  years. 

Although  President  Reagan  hasn’t 
said  whether  he  will  sign  the  bill,  it 
had  the  support  of  many  conserva¬ 
tives  usually  opposed  to  Federal 
regulations.  "The  issue  at  stake  is 
not  whether  the  Government  should 
tell  people  how  to  live  their  lives,” 
said  Senator  Orrin  G.  H&icb,  Repub¬ 
lican  of  Utah.  “This  does  not  prevent 
any  citizen  from  using  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  will,  however,  allow  them  to 
make  a  more  informed  choice.” 

The  tobacco  industry  decided  not 
to  fight  the  bill  in  order  to  avoid  the 
prospect  of  even  tougher  action  down 
the  road.  Congressmen  from  tobacco 
states  delayed  the  legislation  last 
summer  and  managed  to  strike  out 
language  from  the  bill  linking  ciga¬ 
rettes  to  death.  Cigarette  makers 
were  worried  that  the  condemnatory 
language  could  have  been  used  in  li¬ 
ability  suits.  The  bill  does  require 
manufacturers  to  report  what  addi¬ 
tives  their  cigarettes  contain;  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  support  of  growers,  pub¬ 
lic  health  groups  agreed  to  support 
limits  on  tobacco  imports. 

Health  officials  have  estimated 
that  every  year  more  than  350,000 
deaths  can  be  linked  to  smoking  and 
that  related  illnesses  cost  billions  of 
dollars.  The  current  warning  on 
packages  and  advertisements  — 
“cigarette  smoking  .is  dangerous  to 
your  health”— would  be  replaced  by 
labels  that  link  cigarettes  to  cancer, 
emphysema  and  heart  disease;  warn 
about  tbeir  effect  during  pregancy; 
state  that  “quitting  smoking  now 


greatly  reduces  serious  risks  to  your 
health,”  and  note  that  smoke  con¬ 
tains  carbon  monoxide. 

Egypt  and  Jordan 
Together  Again 

Egypt  and  Jordan  ended  a  four- 
year  estrangement  last  week,  rais¬ 
ing  hopes  for  progress  on  moderate 
solutions  to  Middle  East  problems. 
In  an  Islamic  New  Year's  telephone 
call  to  Egyptian  President  Hosni 
Mubarak,  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
announced  he  was  restoring  diplo¬ 
matic  relations.  The  move  could  help 
Egypt  to  regain  influence  as  an  Arab 
leader,  and  open  the  way  for  Jordan 
to  edge  toward  discussions  with  Is¬ 
rael  about  the  West  Bank. 

King  Hussein  may  also  have  been 
ready  to  move  closer  to  Cairo  and 
Washington  in  view  of  Israel’s  talk  of 
withdrawal  from  southern  Lebanon, 
the  consequent  United  States  diplo¬ 
macy  with  Syria,  and  possible  im- 
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proved  Egyptian  relations  with  the 
new  Israeli  Government.  Jordan 
was  one  of  17  Arab  League  countries 
that  recalled  their  ambassadors 
from  Cairo  in  1979  after  the  Camp 
David  peace  accords. 

Jordan  praised  “Egypt’s  soli¬ 
darity  with  the  struggle  of  the  Arab 
people  in  Palestine,  Iraq  and  Leba¬ 
non”  and  said  the  two  countries 
could  prevent  “our  enemy"  from  ex¬ 
ploiting  them  “one  by  one.”  Speak¬ 
ing  for  the  “enemy,”  Israeli  Foreign 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  hailed  Jor¬ 
dan’s  decision  as  “a  victory  of  the 
Camp  David  process”  underlying 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace  accord. 

Western  diplomats  said  Jordan 
would  need  Egyptian  support  to  take 
up  the  invitation  by  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Shimon  Peres  for  West 
Rank  discussions.  Egypt  and  Jordan 
hope  Yasir  Arafat,  the  Palestinian 
leader  who  has  already  resumed  ties 
with  Egypt,  can  also  be  drawn  into 
West  Bank  negotiations.  But  Israel 
and  the  United  States  want  to  ex¬ 
clude  Mr.  Arafat.  Last  week,  King 
Hussein  met  separately  with  Mr. 
Arafat  and  Richard  W.  Murphy,  the 
American  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  who  also  visited  Syria. 

Syria,  Iran  and  Algeria  denounced 
the  Jordanian  move.  Syria  backs  Mr. 
Arafat’s  rivals  in  the  divided  Pales¬ 
tine  Liberation  Organization  and 
stands  to  lose  leverage  in  its  own  ter¬ 
ritorial  disputes  with  Israel  if  other 
Arabs  agree  to  separate  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  Government  newspaper 
A1  Thawrah  perceived  “a  treacher¬ 
ous  stab  in  the  back  of  the  Arab 
struggle”  and  warned  that  “Syria 
will  not  allow  a  new  Camp  David  in 
its  neighborhood  and  will  not  tolerate 
Jordan  becoming  the  center  of  espio¬ 
nage  and  aggression  against 
Syria.”  (Setback  for  Syria?  page  3.) 
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Argentina  Gets 
I.M.F.  Backing 
For  Austerity 

After  almost  a  year  of  arduous  ne¬ 
gotiations,  Argentina  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  got  together 
last  week  an  an  austerity  program 
that  is  expected  to  bring  relief  to  the 
developing  world’s  third  largest 
debtor.  The  banking  world  breathed 
a  little  easier  but  there  were  still  big 
troubles  ahead. 

President  Radi  Alfonsin  has  to  per¬ 
suade  his  restive  countrymen  to 
limit  wage  demands  in  the  interest  of 
curbing  the  money  supply,  reducing 
the  budget  and  slowing  the  1,200  per¬ 
cent  Inflation  rate.  I.M.F.  director 
Jacques  de  Larosifere,  after  the  rela¬ 
tively  easy  task  of  getting  final  ap¬ 
proval  from  his  board  of  governors 
next  month,  must  get  some  300  com¬ 
mercial  banks  to  go  along.  They  hold 
most  of  Argentina’s  $45  bfllicm  for¬ 
eign  debt.  After  several  delays  in 
payments,  they  are  wary  about  ac~ 
cording  some  $3  billion  to  S5  billion  in 
new  loans  that  Argentina  wants. 

There  is  bard  negotiation  ahead  as 
Buenos  Aires  also  seeks  to  extend  a 
payment  deadline  on  a  $750  million 
bridge  loan  that  was  due  Sept.  15, 
then  to  reschedule  about  $15  billion  of 
defat  falling  due  by  1985. 

Brazil  and  Mexico,  which  each 
owe  about  $90  billion,  have  also 
worked  oat  accords  with  the  I.M.F. 
But  tbe  negotiation  in  Buenos  Aires 
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may  have  been  the  most  delicate, 
given  die  still  fragile  democracy  that 
Argentines  voted  into  power  last 
year.  With  the  major  labor  unions 
controlled  by  the  rival  Pezonist 
Party,  Mr.  Alfonsin  balked  at  keep¬ 
ing  wage  increases  below  the  infla¬ 
tion  rate  ,  but  finally  came  around. 
Whether  the  unions  would  do  the 
same  remained  to  be  seat.  A  devalu¬ 
ation  is  also  planned. 

President  Reagan’s  call  last  week 
at  the  LJA.F.  meeting  in  Washington 
for  a  new  effort  to  liberalize  trade 
could  also  present  problems  for  Ar¬ 
gentina  and  other  debtor  countries, 
•*.  which  have  been  practicing  protec- 
r  ttarism  to  hold  down  their  trade  defi¬ 
cits.  The  industrial  powers  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  with  high  unemploy¬ 
ment,  were  also  unentfausiastic 
about  Mr.  Reagan’s  proposal  while 
third  world  countries  would  have 
preferred  an  offer  of  more  aid. 

Apartheid  Fallout 
In  South  Africa 

Relations  with  Britain  that  are  ad- 
/  mittedly^’worse  than  delicate,”  per- 
sistent  black  boycotts  of  schools,  ten- 
V  sfan  and  clashes  between  the  police 
v  and  demonstrators  in  the  black  town- 
.  ship  of  Soweto  and  elsewhere.  South 
Africa  last  week  continued  to  har- 
vest  bitter  fruit  from  a  constitutional 
1  revision  that  gives  people  of  mixed 
,  race  or  Indian  ancestry  limited  rep- 
*-•.  resentatfan  in  Parliament  bat  denies 
th&ayerwhelming  black  majority  a 
,  share  of  power. 

.  For  the  third  week,  six  opponents 
of  apartheid  used  the  British  consul¬ 
ate  in  Durban  as  a  refuge  from  ar- 
*'  zest.  Ostensibly  in  retaliation,  South 
=;  Africa  went  back  on  a  commitment 
V  to  extradite  four  of  its  nationals  to 
“  Britain  where  they  are  accused  of 
.  arms  smuggling.  British  customs  of- 
fldals  had  detained  them  in  March 
7-  on  a  charge  of  violating  a  seven- 
year-old  international  embargo  on 
-  arms  to  South  Africa  but  allowed 
•  >  them  to  leave  after  a  promise  by  the 


South  Africa  Government  to  send 
them  back  for  trial  next  month. 

But  Pretoria  did  not  welcome  the 
prospect  of  a  public  airing  of  bow  it 
carries  on  its  clandestine  aims  trad¬ 
ing.  South  African  Foreign  Minister 
Roelof  F.  Botha,  who  acknowledged 
the  worsening  of  relations,  said  he 
believed  South  Africa  and  Britain 
had  both  had  "our  pounds  of  flesh.” 

Forty  people  are  officially  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  died  since  rioting 
broke  out  a  month  ago.  Opponents  of 
the  Government  asserted  the  esti¬ 
mate  was  too  low.  To  offset  adverse 
publicity  and  lower  tension,  the  au¬ 
thorities  released  six  people  de¬ 
tained  in  August  for  opposing  the 
new  Constitution  and  lifted  a  seven- 
year  ban  on  the  Rev.  Beyers  Naudfe, 
a  white  member  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  clergy,  who  broke  with  his 
church  and  its  apartheid  philosophy 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  black  people, 
with  whom  he  worships.  The  ban  had 
confined  him  to  Johannesburg  and 
barred  him  from  gatherings  of  more 
than  two  people 

Spain  Gets  Help 
On  Basques 

The  violent  Basque  separatist 
movement  is  one  of  the  biggestprob- 
lems  that  Spain’s  young  democracy 
has  had  to  face.  Last  week,  Madrid 
was  encouraged  by  a  major  shift  in 
France’s  policy  of  allowing  Spanish 
Basque  terrorists  to  take  refuge  in 
the  French  Basque  provinces. 

Three  Basques  were  extradited  to 
Spain  to  face  charges  of  killing  eight 
policemen.  Four  others  were  ex¬ 
pelled  to  Togo,  in  Africa.  The  extra¬ 
ditions,  which  were  fought  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  through  the  courts  while 
the  suspects  carried  out  hunger 
strikes  in  a  French  prison,  set  off  fur¬ 
ther  violence  in  Spain. 

Week-long  rioting  mid  strikes  in 
San  Sebastian,  Bilbao,  Pamplona 
and  other  Basque  centers  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  killing  of  three  Spanish 
civfl  guards  by  a  bomb  in  the  town  of 
Alegrta  de  Alava. 

As  long  as  Francisco  Franco  ruled 
Spain,  France  looked  the  other  way 
as  Basques  suspected  of  belonging  to 
the  terrorist  group  E.T.A.  slipped 
across  the  border.  With  the  advent  of 
democracy  after  Franco’s  death  in 
1975,  French  authorities  have  been 
more  wifflnjp'to  cooperate vritlrBSa- 
drid,  particularly  now  that  fellow  So¬ 
cialists  are  in  power  there.  In  nine 
years,  345  Spaniards,  most  of  them 
policemen  or  soldiers,  have  been 
killed  by  Basque  nationalists,  the 
Spanish  Government  says. 

It  hailed  the  extradition  decision 
as  "another  step  toward  collabora¬ 
tion  among  free  and  democratic  na¬ 
tions”  against  "the  use  of  violence  as 
a  political  tool.”- Basque  newspapers 
reported  an  E.T.A.  threat  of  retalia¬ 
tion  against  the  French. 

Violence  Spreads 
In  Manila 

With  the  official  report  an  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  opposition  leader 
Benigno  S.  Aquino  Jr.  expected  any 
day,  demonstrators  in  Manila  last 
week  ran  into  stiff  police  counter¬ 
measures.  At  least  34  people  were 
hospitalized,  including  a  dozen  with 
gunshot  wounds,  after  500  police  offi¬ 
cers  dispersed  3,000  marchers 
beaded  toward  the  palace  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos.  One  par¬ 
son  died  yesterday.  Hospital  officials 
said  several  policemen  were  hurt  by 
shrapnel,  possibly  from  demonstra¬ 
tors’  homemade  bombs. 

Anti-Marcos  leaders  said  they  sus¬ 
pected  security  forces  of  killing  11 
people  whose  bodies  were  found 
later.  Authorities  said  police  officers 
had  fired  into  the  air  and  that  some 
of  the  dead  were  criminals  killed  in 
gang  warfare. 

The  protest  was  directed  against 
Mr.  Marcos's  19-year  rule.  United 
States  involvement  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  high  prices  and  low  wages. 
Leaders  said  they  were  hit  hard  — 
with  water  cannon,  smoke  bombs, 
tear  gas  and  bullets  —  because  the 
authorities  hoped  to  dissuade  even 
larger  protests  when  the  Aquino  fincL 
ings  are  released. 

Mr.  Aquino’s  brother,  Agapito, 
said  charges  would  be  filed  against 
police  commanders.  Parliament 
also  ordered  an  investigation  of  po¬ 
lice  tactics  in  a  different  demonstra¬ 
tion  last  weekend,  when  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  demonstrators  were  dispersed 
within  a  block  of  the  palace.  Demon¬ 
strators' accused  the  police  of  beat¬ 
ing  nuns  and  priests  with  rifle  butts. 

Henry  Giniger 
and  Milt  Freudenhehn 


Reagan  Denies  He  Sought  to  Blame  Carter  for  Security  Lapses _ 


Secret  Budgets  Become  a  Public  Issue 


By  PHILIP  TAUBMAN 

>/  # 

WASHINGTON —Tbe  budget  for  American  in¬ 
telligence  agencies  does  not  usually  receive 
great  public  attention.  Normally  watched  closely 
only  by  a  small  group  of  experts,  it  is  reviewed  in 
secret  by  intelligence  committees  in  the  Senate 
and  House,  while  other  lawmakers  are  permitted 
to  examine  the  figures  in  a  specially  secured 
room  in  the  CapitoL 

/ 

XT 

Last  week,  the  circle  of  interested  parties  wi¬ 
dened  dramatically  when  President  Reagan  im¬ 
plied  in  a  reply  to  a  question  from  a  student  at  a 
political  rally  that  "the  near  destruction  of  our 
intelligence  capability”  before  he  took  office  was 
partly  to  blame  for  the  car-bombing  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Beirut  10  days  ago. 

Democratic  leaders  accused  Mr.  Reagan  of 
misrepresenting  reductions  in  intelligence  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  1970’s  and  oversimplifying  the 
reasons  for  the  embassy’s  vulnerability.  Assert¬ 
ing  that  the  President’s  comment  was  "person¬ 
ally  insulting  and  too  gross  in  its  implications  to 
ignore,”  former  President  Jimmy  Carter  de¬ 
manded  an  apology  from  Mr.  Reagan  and  got  at 
least  an  explanation.  The  Presided  telephoned 
Mr.  Carter  to  say  that  be  had  not  meant  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  “you  or  your  Administration  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  decline  in  inteUigence-galhering 
capability”  or  for  tbe  Beirut  bombing. 

White  House  spokesman  Larry  Speakes  said 
Mr.  Reagan  had  been  quoted  out  of  context  and 
had  been  talking  about  “a  decade-long  trend  and 
climate  m  Congress.”  And  Mr.  Reagan  com¬ 
plained  to  reporters  about  “the  way  you  distorted 
my  remarks.” 

Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  the  New 
York  Democrat  who  is  vice  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  said  that 
the  President’s  statement  “undermines  —  lam 
prepared  to  say  betrays  —  almost  a  decade  of 
sustained  bipartisan  efforts  in  Congress  to  recon¬ 
struct  an  mti»Tligi»nw»  mmmimify  whose  budgets 
had  run  down  steadily  through  the  first  half  of  the 
1970’s  and  began  to  rise  sharply  in  the  second.” 

The  sharp  exchange  came  as  Congress  was 
poised  to  approve  a  $9  billion  intelligence  budget 
for  1985,  a  25  percent  increase  over  this  year’s 
and  twice  tbe  amount  appropriated  only  five 
years  ago. 

Unlike  Mr.  Reagan’s  military  buildup,  the 
rapid  growth  of  intelligence  spending  has  pro¬ 
voked  little  debate.  The  only  part  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  budget  that  has  been  widely  discussed  is 
Central  intelligence  Agency  support  for  Nicara¬ 
guan  rebels,  which  has  consumed  about  $150  mQ- 
tion  since  1961,  intelligence  officials  said.  La$t 
week,  the  Senate,  which  favors  aiding  the  rebels, 
and  the  House,  which  does  not,  seemed  headed 
for  a  fight  over  the  issue  as  they  dealt  with  the 
omnibus  spending  MIL 


How  the  CJ.A.  interprets  its  information  was 
also  at  issue.  Intelligence  officials  said  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  top  Latin  America  analyst  resigned  in  May 
after  William  J.  Casey,  the  Director  of  Intelli¬ 
gence,  insisted  on  revising  a  report  cm  Mexico  so 
it  would  support  Administration  policy.  The  for¬ 
mer  analyst,  John  R.  Horton,  said,  “There  is 
pressure  from  Casey  on  subjects  that  are  politi¬ 
cally  sensitive  to  jigger  estimates.’’ 

Budgetary  Ups  and  Downs 

Mr.  Hortxm  was  the  second  Latin  America  ana¬ 
lyst  to  break  publicly  with  the  agency  this  year 
while  contending  that  intelligence  information 
had  been  slanted  on  orders  from  Mr.  Casey.  A 
C  I  A.  spokesman  declined  to  comment  an  the 
Horton  case  but  said  there  are  often  disagree¬ 
ments  about  “the  weight  given  to  various  judg¬ 
ments  and  that’s  the  way  it  should  be.” 

There  has  been  wide  agreement  that  the  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  needed  strengthening  after  the 
cutbacks  in  the  1970’s.  During  those  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Casey,  the  agencies*  work  force 


and  budgets  were  cut  by  40  percent 
With  recent  budget  increases,  the 
employee  total  has  been  brought 
back  to  about  100,000. 

One  reason  the  expansion  has  re¬ 
ceived  little  notice  Is  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  such  as  the  construction 
of  new  buildings  at  the  C.IA.  com¬ 
plex  in  northern  Virginia  and  at  the 
National  Security  Agency  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Fort  Meade.  Md.,  tbe  money 
has  been  spent  in  secret. 

Tbe  Largest  intelllgaice  agency, 
with  $4  billion  to  spend  and  more  than 
60,000  employees,  is  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Agency.  It  is  responsible  for 
monitoring  worldwide  communica¬ 
tions,  in  particular  those  emanating 
from  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  cracking 
enemy  codes. 

The  agency  has  hired  hundreds  Of 
additional  translators  in  recent  years 
and  acquired's  new  generation  of  so¬ 
phisticated  computers  to  sort 
through  millions  of  Intercepted  mi¬ 
crowave  and  radio  messages. 

Next  largest  is  the  National  Recon¬ 
naissance  Office,  an  agency  in  the 
Pentagon  whose  existence  is  not  pub¬ 
licly  Higj'ireepH,  which  is  responsible 
for  developing  and  deploying  spy 
satellites.  It  spends  more  than  $2L5 
billion  a  year.  The  agency  has  a  his¬ 
tory  of  huge  cost  overruns,  intelli¬ 
gence  officials  said.  It  has  been  the 
beneficiary  of  more  than  cne-taurth 
the  overall  increase  in  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  budget  since  1981,  primarily 
for  satellites. 

The  C.I  A.  is  third  in  size  but  first  in  visibility 
and  influence.  Its  budget  has  grown  to  about  $2 
billion  and  its  work  force  to  about  19,000,  from 
14,000  in  1980.  The  added  employees  have  been 
divided  between  the  Directorate  of  Intelligence, 
which  turns  raw  intelligence  information  into  fin¬ 
ished  estimates  for  policymakers,  and  the  Direc¬ 
torate  of  Operations,  which  handles  the  clandes¬ 
tine  collection  of  information  as  well  as  covert 
operations. 

Some  experts  have  questioned  whether  the 
agencies  can  absorb  all  the  money  and  new  em¬ 
ployees.  Representative  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  an  In¬ 
diana  Democrat  who  is  expected  to  become 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  In-, 
telligence  in  the  next  Congress,  said  he  had 
“doubts  whether  the  system  can  get  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  policymakers  at  the  right  time."  He 
added  in  an  interview,  “In  a  period  of  escalation, 
whenever  you  approve  additional  resources  for 
collecting  information,  you  have  to  have  more 
analysts.  It  becomes  a  kind  of  unbending  upward 
curve  of  funds.” 
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Sandinistas  Surprise  Washington  by  Agreeing  on  Treaty 


At 


Police  holcHngback  mob  that  tried  to  attack  bHcaraguan  opposition  leader  ArtnroJosfe  Cruz  earlier  this  month  in  the  city  of  Ledn. 


Managua  Takes  a  Trick 
With  the  Contadora  Card 


By  STEPHEN  KQMZER 


Verbatim:  A  View  From  Beirut 


In  principle,  we  have  denounced  the  bombing.  But  the 
United  States  naturally  has  to  realize  that  nothing  will  * 
protect  its  embassy  if  it  persists  with  its  current  policy,  no 
matter  what  precautions  it  will  take.* 

WaHdJumblat, 

the  Druse  leader  arid  leftist  Lebanese  Cabinet  Minister,  commenting  on  the 
terrorist  attack  on  the  American  Embassy  in  Beirut. 


MANAGUA  —  The  United  States,  which  has 
sought  to  portray  its  Central  America  policy  as 
essentially  peaceful,  was  jolted  when  Nicaragua 
announced  last  weekend  that  it  was  willing  to 
sign  a  proposed  regional  peace  treaty.  The  offer 
suddenly  made  the  Sandinista  Government  seem 
the  one  anxious  to  take  risks  for  peace,  while  the 
Americans  were  seen  as  equivocating  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  join  in  the  draft  treaty.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
propaganda  victory  for  Nicaragua  and  tt  caught 
the  United  States  by  surprise. 

Some  diplomats  credited  the  Sandinistas  with 
playing  their  cards  skillfully  and  faulted  Wash¬ 
ington  for  allowing  the  so-called  Contadora  na¬ 
tions  to  produce  a  draft  treaty  that  could  be  read 
as  favorable  to  Nicaragua.  If  signed  and  ob¬ 
served  by  aU  parties,  the  treaty  would  effectively 
aid  the  anti-Sandinista  war  by  forbidding  coun¬ 
tries  to  allow  their  territory  to  be  used  as  a  sanc¬ 
tuary.  This  has  been  Nicaragua's  principal  goal 
throughout  the  nearly  two  years  that  the  Conta¬ 
dora  group—  Panama,  Venezuela,  Colombia  and 
Mexico — has  been  seeking  a  formula  for  peace. 
Tbe  United  States,  which  has  provided  millions  of 
dollars  to  antkSandiirista  insurgents,  is  not  ready 
to  support  a  ban  on  such  activity. 

Tbe  treaty  would  also  require  that  participat¬ 
ing  countries  offer  amnesty  to  dissidents,  allow 
free  elections  and  “urgently  promote  actions  of 
national  reconciliation,”  But  critics  say  these 
clauses  are  subject  to  broad  interpretation,  un- 
like  the  very  explicit  prohibitions  of  cross-border 


actions.  .Nicaragua’s  neighbors  remain  suspi¬ 
cious  of  the  Sandinistas*  true  intentions.  Before 

they  met  for  two  days  in  Costa  Rica  with  12  Euro¬ 
pean  foreign  ministers,  several  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  ministers  suggested  that  the  Sandinistas 
,  .  would  gain  peace  without  modifying  their  rule. 

“We  have  doubts  about  Nicaragua's  sincerity 
as  far  as  keeping  its  commitments  under  the  Con- 
.tadora  act,"  said  Salvadoran  Foreign  Minister 
Jorge  Eduardo  Tenorio.  ffis  Honduran  counter¬ 
part,  Edgar  Paz  Barnica,  said,  “Nicaragua  con¬ 
stitutes  a  problem,  because  in  that  country  there 
are  no  effective  conditions  for  democracy." 

Managua  DM  Its  Homework 

the  Nicaraguan  move  clearly  wen  some 
points  with  world  opinion.  The  United  States  bad 

repeatedly  expressed  support  for  the  Contadora 

process,  as  had  almost  everyone  else.  But  Nica¬ 
ragua  took  the  details  very  seriously  and  paid 
dose  attention  over  the  summer  while  technical 
commissions  were  making  important  alterations 
in  the  wording  of  the  peace  proposal.  “The  Amer¬ 
icans  let  this  one  get  away  from  them,”  a  West- 
ern  European  diplomat  said  in  Managua  last 
week.  "They  gave  up  on  Contadora  before  It  was 
really  dead.  No  one  expected  the  Nicaraguans  to 
agree  to  sign  it,  especially  after  they  had  ex¬ 
pressed  reservations  about  the  earlier  draft.” 

Tbe  Nicaraguan  move  came  at  an  opportune 
moment  to  catch  attention.  In  addition  to  the 
meeting  in  Costa  Rica  Friday  and  yesterday  the 
influential  Socialist  International  was  preparing 
to  meet  in  BraziL  Many  heads  of  state  or  govem- 

ment  were  gathered  at  the  United  Nations  where 


the  Nicaraguan  junta  coordinator,  Daniel  Ortega 
Saavedra,  is  expected  to  speak  this  week.  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Victor  Hugo  Tinoqo  was  in 
Manzanillo,  Mexico,  for  another  round  of 
with  Harry  Schlandeman,  President  Reagan's 
special  negotiator  for  Central  America.  ?- 
Whether  all  this  will  mean  practical  gains  for 
Nicaragua  is  questionable.  Among  other  issues, 
opposition  leader  Arturo  Josfe  Cruz,  who  has 
refused  to  register  his  Presidential  candidacy  as 
a  protest  against  what  he  calls  unfair  election 
laws,  was  still  pressing  his  case  last  week.  Hte 
will  attend  the  Costa  Rica  meeting  as  an  ofck" 

server  and  also  meet  with  the  Socialists  in  Rio  de 

Janeiro  this  week.  (A  Sandinista  commander: 
Bayardo  Arce  Castafio,  will  also  be  there.) 

opposition,  backed  by  sympathetic  foreign 

leaders,  is  seeking  a  postponement  of  the  election 
date  -and  a  new  set  of  election  laws.  Granting 
these  demands  would  help  to  persuade  some  for- 
eigners  that  the  Government  is  serious  about  al¬ 
tering  its  political  ways,  there  was  apparently 
continuing  debate  among  the  Sandinista  leadt*. 
tfup  about  how  far  to  go.  Within  hours  of  each 
other,  Mr.  Ortega  said  the  election  date  was  “mv 
changeable,"  Mr.  Arce  said  it  could  be  moved  if 
thqre  were  “propitious  conditions,”  and  another 
of  the  nme  reding  commanders,  Jaime  Whedock. 

JE?  JEff*  ■■  the  official  news  agency 
that  the  date  of  the  election  “doesn't  matter/* 
rT^‘in  Managua  are  predicting  that  the  draft 
Opntadora  agreement  may  never  take  effect' 
Nicaragua  is  considered  likely  to  win  some  sym- 
pathy  for  its  gesture,  but  the  United  States  still 
appears  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  agreement 
wite  tee  Sandinistas  that  does  not  entail  major 
changes  m  their  form  of  government.  American 

been  basal  on  the  assumption  that  tbe  result 
vroild  embody  United  States  goals.  The  current 

^L1lS>^^iUna<?eptaWe  to  United 
states  and  its  allies  in  the  region.  The  Reagan 

££?$***  **  to  try  to  modlfylttor* 
foiling  that,  to  continue  its  military  pressure  OQ 
the  Nicaraguan  leadership. 
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Peking  Promises  50  Years  of  Capitalism,  Perhaps  With  an  Eye  Toward  Taiwan 


China  Cuts  a  Hong  Kong  Deal  With  Assurances  on  All  Sides 


By  CHRISTOPHER  WREN 


PEKING  —  The  surest  guarantee  of  Hang  Kane's 
capitalist  future  after  It  submits  to  Chfaftsp  rule  is  1997 
pe  not  the  joint  declaration  that  Britain  and  rfrina 
initialed  last  week  but  the  international  fanfare  that  sur¬ 
rounded  it.  . 


Details  had  been  leaking  for  months,  but  summed  up 
in  a  single  document,  they  amounted  to  an  extraordinary 
promise  by  China  to  let  Hong  Kong's  free  enterprise  con¬ 
tinue  unbridled  for  50  years.  The  British  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary,  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  called  it  a  revolutionary  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  world’s  largest  Communist  country  should 
be  setting  out  to  maintain  perhaps  the  world’s  liveliest 
capitalist  population. 


Awording  to  the  agreement,  China’s  red  flag  win  re¬ 
place  the  Union  Jack,  but  Hong  Kong  can  fly  its  own  flag 
too.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  portrait  will  be  removed  from  the 
Hong  Kong  dollar,  but  the  currency  win  still  circulate 
freely.  Chinese  troops  will  replace  the  British  garrison 
but  they  will  not  be  deployed  to  maintain  public  order. 
Most  important  for  Hong  Kong's  five  minion 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  worship,  even 
the  right  to  strike,  will  be  respected. 

For  China,  basking  in  world  amiaini  for  the  agree¬ 
ment  cm  the.  eve  of  this  week’s  35th  anniversary  of  Com¬ 
munist  rule,  the  rewards  were  obvious.  After  two  years  of 
negotiations,  it  has  gotten  Britain  to  accept  its  right  to 
Hong  Kong  without  a  struggle.  By  creating  the  precedent 
of  a  special  administrative  region  in  Hong  Kong,  China 
was  making  more  credible  its  offer  of  similar  peaceful 
reunification  with  Taiwan. 

Congratulations  came  in  from  around  the  world,  in¬ 
cluding  the  United  States.  They  conferred  an  Peking  the 
kind  of  prestige  that  it  has  sought  since  emerging  from 
the  reclusion  of  the  Maoist  years.  China’s  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter,  Wu  Xueqian,  who  was  at  the  United  Nations,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  “the  settlement  of  this  question  will  contrib¬ 
ute  significantly  to  the  lofty  cause  of  the  reunification  of 
our  great  motherland  and  to  stability  and  peace  in  Asia.” 

It  remained  only  for  China  to  deliver  on  its  promise 
not  to  meddle  in  a  social  and  economic  system  that,  ideo¬ 
logically,  it  should  despise.  In  Hong  Kong,  the  fear  lin¬ 
gered  that  China,  bandy  eight  years  out  of  its  chaotic  cul¬ 
tural  revolution,  could  shift  course  again,  if  not  premedi- 
tatedly  then  through  the  death  or  replacement  of  the 
grand  design's  original  architects. 

The  British  insisted  that  the  accord  would  be  legally 
binding,  although  no  formal- sanctions  exist  to  keep  Pe¬ 
king  from  reneging.  At  stake,  according  to  a  British  dip¬ 
lomat,  is  China’s  reputation  as  a  party  that  has  freely  en- 
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The  tail  and  the  dragon 

Hong  Kong 

China 

Population  (millions) 

Land  area  (square  miles) 

3,700,000 

Gross  domestic  product 
(billions  of  dollars) 

Per  capita  GDP  (dollars) 

Total  trade  (billions  of  dollars) 

•  •• 

Exports  (billions  of  dollars) 

;.  $224 ; 

Imports  (billions  of  dollars) 

Imports  from  China 
(millions  of  dollars) 
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Imports  from  Hong  Kong 
(millions  of  dollars) 
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tered  into  the  highest  form  of  agreement  that  a  state  can 
legally  assume.  That  might  carry  little  weight  after  Hong 
Kong  returns  to  the  motherland.  China  is  accnstomed  to 
dismissing  foreign  criticism  as  interference  in  its  inter¬ 
nal  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  have  become 
hostages  to  the  respectable  image  that  they  want  to  culti¬ 
vate  in  the  international  community.  A  state  lays  its  pres¬ 
tige  on  the  line  when  it  agrees  to  abide  by  such  an  agree¬ 
ment,  another  British  diplomat  observed. 

The  opinion  of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  ;s  conspicu¬ 


ously  absent  from  the  agreement  that  now  decides  their 
future.  It  cannot  be  changed  to  accommodate  their 
views,  which  are  being  solicited  after  the  fact  by  a  British 
office  set  up  in  the  territory.  But  their  belated  support 
should  reinforce  the  moral  weight  of  the  agreement. 

China  may  need  all  the  help  it  can  get  to  keep  Hang 
Kong's  talent  and  capital  from  hemorrhaging.  Many  of 
the  businessmen  who  make  Hong  Kong  thrive  have  al¬ 
ready  explored  ways  to  get  out  if  things  sour  under  Chi¬ 
nese  sovereignly.  A  serious  exodus  of  skills  could  leave 


Peking  with  little  more  than  an 
overcrowded  island. 

The  friendly  persuasion  of 
countries  with  a  stake  in  Hong 
Kong's  continuing  success  was 
typified  in  an  assurance-  last 
week  by  Burton  Levin,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Consul  General,  that  the 
United  States  would  continue  to 
treat  Hong  Kong  as  a  separate 
trading  partner  after  1997.  Other¬ 
wise,  Hong  Kong’s  textile  quotas 
would  be  merged  with  China's. 
Other  countries  have  Indicated 
that  their  investments  will  be 
based  on  assurances  that  China 
will  protect  their  economic  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  territory. 

-Once  the  glow  has  faded,  the 
recovery  of  Hong  Kong  could 
pose  some  headaches  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  leadership.  Young  Chinese, 
in  particular,  will  Inevitably 
wonder  why  they  are  forbidden 
the  kind  of  freedoms  guaranteed 
their  peers  in  Hong  Kong.  And 
Hong  Kong's  influences,  tram  its 
brassy  television  fare  to  disco  music 
and  mod  fashions,  which  ideologists 
were  attacking  as  spiritual  pollution 
less  than  a  year  ago,  might  further 
erode  the  Marxist  verities  to  which 
China  at  least  pays  lip  service. 

China  also  has  some  ill-wishers 
who  want  to  see  its  one  country-two 
systems  experiment  flop.  They  in¬ 
clude  the  nationalist  Government  in 
Taiwan,  which  tried  to  upstage  the 
joint  declaration  last  week  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  provide  visas  and  housing  loans 
to  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong  who  warned 
to  flee  to  Taiwan. 

For  all  its  sincerity  about  the  accord,  Peking  may 
find  that  the  greatest  threat  is  its  own  demonstrated  in¬ 
ability  to  keep  hands  off.  Hong  Kong  Chinese  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  how  the  Communists  offered  guarantees  to  capi¬ 
talists  to  remain  in  Shanghai  in  1949,  then  later  took  away 
their  businesses  and  persecuted  them  as  class  enemies. 
But  any  tinkering  with  Hong  Kong  would  discredit 
China's  new  reputation  for  reliability,  especially  now 
that  its  agreement  with  Britain  is  befog  held  up  as  a 
model  for  other  countries. 


Lebanese  Impasse  and  Jordanian  Bombshell  Add  to  Assad’s  Frustrations 
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Syria  Receives  No  Laurels  or  Rest  in  Beirut 
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.  .  V,  By  JOHN  KIFNER  . 


BEIRUT,  Lebanon  —  Dizzying  spins  of  the  Middle 
East  roulette  wheel  have  cast  doubt  on  the  chances  for 
Syrian  President  Hafez  al-Assad  to  attain  Us  goal  of 
befog  the  dominant  Arab  power  broker  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Assad  was  riding  high  a  few  months  ago.  The 
United  States  had  abruptly  abandoned  its  commitment  to 
Lebanese  President  Amin  Gemayel  in  the  face  of  terror¬ 
ist  attacks  and  a  revolt  by  Moslem  militias  that  shattered 
the  Lebanese  Army  and  gave  the  militias  control  of  West 
Beirut.  Mr.  Gemayel  thereupon  canceled  his  American- 
sponsored  peace  pact  with  Israel  and  turned  to  Syria  for 
vital  support  Mr.  Assad  also  had  driven  Yasir  Arafat, 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  chairman,  from 
his  military  bastion  in  Lebanon.  With  American  and  Is¬ 
raeli  ambitions  thwarted  by  Lebanese  political  tribal¬ 
ism,  Syria  emerged  as  the  force  to  reckon  with. 

But  Syria’s  position  has  turned  out  to  be  not  so  envi- 


J-~abIe:  It  is  easy  to  make  trouble  in  Lebanon,  Mr.  Assad 
has  found,  harder  to  make  peace.  Last  week,  with  Leba¬ 
nese  politics  as  deadlocked  as  ever  despite  a  10-day  con¬ 
clave  of  top  leaders  conducted  under  Syrian  tutelage,  he 
faced  new  difficulties. 

Jordan  suddenly  announced  it  was  resuming  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Egypt  —  ties  cut  by  Jordan  and  16 
other  Arab  countries  in  1979  after  Egypt  made  a  separate 
.  peace  with  Israel  at  Camp  David.  And  Mr.  Arafat,  de¬ 
spite  Syrian  efforts  to  crush  Urn,  bobbed  up  in  Amman  to 
dine  with  Jordan's  King  Hussein,  raising  the  prospect  of 
anew  alliance  in  the  making.  Israel,  meanwhile,  publicly 
proposed  that  the  Americans  act  as  go-betweens  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  Syria  to  get  Israeli  troops  out  of  south 
Lebanon,  where  they  have  been  under  almost  daily  at¬ 
tack.  There  were  vague  rumblings  of  a  new  Reagan  Mid¬ 
dle  East  peace  inti  dative  to  follow  the  American  elec¬ 
tions,  and  Richard  W.  Murphy,  a  United  States  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  was  shuttling  among  Middle  East 
capitals,  stopping  twice  in  Damascus. 


1  mMujphywas  dispatched  to  the  area  after  the  sui-. 
cide. car-bombing  of  the  American  Embassy  this  month. 
American  officials  have  praised  Syria’s  "constructive” 
efforts  in  Lebanon,  but  the  bombing  raised  questions 
about  Syrian  ability  to  control  the  shadowy  Islamic  ter¬ 
rorist  groups  that  Western  intelligence  had  viewed  as 
Syrian  proxies  In  the  destabilization  of  Lebanon. 

Anger  at  Jordan 

The  bitterly  divided  "national  unity”  Government  of 
Lebanese  warlords  and  power  brokers  gathered  for  yet 
another  attempt  at  reforms  that  might  end  a  decade  of 
strife.  As  a  start,  they  worked  on  a  complex  proposal  for 
deployment  of  religiously  acceptable  army  units  to  open 
the  Beirut-Damascus  highway  and  extend  Government 
control  into  the  mountains  east  of  the  capital.  There  were 
nightly  trips  to  Damascus,  particularly  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  Syria’s  ostensible  allies,  the  Shiite  and  Druse 
communities,  and  by  emissaries  of  President  Gemayel. 

But,  in  the  end,  little  seemed  to  have  been  accom¬ 


plished.  While  heavily  armed  bodyguards  and  hangers- 
on  remained  in  an  anteroom,  the  men  who  have  presided 
over  the  killing  sat  down  together  an  a  terrace  overlook- 
fog  the  President’s  village  of  Bikfaya  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Christian  heartland  to  eat  piles  of  grilled  prawns  add 
smoking  skewers-of  chicken  and  lamb  washed  down  with 
arak,  the  potent  local  drink.  ! 

The  Syrians,  meanwhile,  were  enraged  attbesudddn 
policy  turn  by  King  Hussein.  Furious  editorials  appeared 
in  the  state-controlled  Damascus  press.  The  party  paper, 
Al-Baath,  said  Jordan’s  move  toward  Egypt  was  “a  prel¬ 
ude  to  a  major  conspiratorial  action.”  Syrians  spoke 
darkly  of  a  convoluted  plot  involving  the  United  States, 
Israel,  Egypt,  Jordan  and  Mr.  Arafat,  that  would  work 
against  Arab  interests. 

But  President  Assad  was  also  meeting  with  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy,  the  American  emissary.  One  topic  presumably  was 
the  possibility  of  joint  arrangements  to  advance  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Israeli  troops  from  south  Lebanon.  But  even 
that  prospect  was  greeted  with  mixed  feelings.  There 
were  fears  in  Beirut  that  a  quick  Israeli  withdrawal 
could  lead  to  a  bloodbath  in  the  south  similar  to  the  one 
that  followed  Israel's  pullout  last  year  from  the  Shuf 
Mountains,  with  Shiites  launching  reprisals  against 
Christians  who  have  cooperated  with  the  Israelis. 
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Mondale  Presses 
Attempt  to  Dent 
Reagan’s  Armor 

Hope  has  not  been  the  high  note  at 
Democratic  national  headquarters 
recently.  Bat  at  week’s  end,  there 
were  some  cautious  trills.  The  con¬ 
troversy  over  President  Reagan’s 
.  apparently  impromptu  remarks, 
during  a  campaign  swing  in  Ohio, 
abort  the  roots  of  intelligence  and  se¬ 
curity  failures  in  the  Middle  East 
and  bis  subsequent  explanatory  tele¬ 
phone  call  to  former  President  Car¬ 
ter,  Democratic  strategists  said, 
could  be  signs  that  Mr.  Reagan  is  not 
altogether  invincible. 

Walter  F.  Mondale  had  had  a  rela¬ 
tively  upbeat  week  otherwise. 
Turned  "Fighting  Fritz"  again 
earUer  in  the  month  after  painful 
plummets  in  the  public  opinion  polls, 
be  opened  with  a  paid  radio  address 
accusing  Mr.  Reagan  of  “a  cynical 
rewrite  of  history”  by  quoting 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  John  F. 
Kennedy  to  bolster  the  Republican 
cause.  In  interviews  and  speeches  in 
the  capital  and  whistlestops  in  the 
Southwest,  Mr.  Mondale  hammered 
out  variations  of  his  campaign  theme 
—  “with  six  weeks  remaining,  the 
longer  Americans  think  and  com¬ 
pare,”  the  more  his  ticket  will  gain, 
he  said,  because  "Mr.  Reagan  is 
trying  to  tell  us  he's  somebody  he 
isn't.” 

Mondale  aides  acknowledged  that 
Mr.  Reagan's  lead  in  the  polls  re¬ 
mains  formidable;  it  has  ranged  be¬ 
tween  15  points  and  21  points,  de¬ 
pending  on  who  has  been  taking  the 
tally.  But  they  took  particular  pride 
in  Mr.  Mondale's  speech  at  George 
Washington  University,  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  in  which  he  outlined  his 
positions  an  the  issues  and  charged 
Mr.  Reagan's  strategists  with  seek¬ 
ing  to  trivialize  the  election.  The  ad¬ 
dress,  said  Peter  D.  Hart,  theDemo- 
cratic  nominee's  pollster,  “was  ex¬ 
actly  the  tonic  we  need  going  into  the 
debate”  between  the  Presidential 
candidates  a  week  from  tnnight 

Another  debate,  that  over  the 
proper  role  of  religion  and  of  reli¬ 
gious  figures  in  the  campaign  contin¬ 
ued  last  week.  Joseph  Cardinal  Ber- 

naftwyftf  piiragy)<»aiHJhgt.ahnr»ifvn  is 

a  "question  of  public  morality”  and 
thfft  "cannot'  conscien¬ 

tiously  ignore  the  issue  or  fail  to  take 
steps  to  restrict  it,”  Roman  Catholic 
leaders,. while  saying  they  are  not 
telling  anyone  how  to  vote,  have  been 
critical  of  Representative  Geraldine 
A.  Ferraro's  position  on  abortion; 
antiabortion  hecklers  have  appeared 
at  many  of  Mis.  Ferraro’s  campaign 
stops. 

Going  Generic 
At  the  Pump 

There  was  a  time  when  some  peo¬ 
ple' swore  by  Texaco,  while  others 
wouldn't  go  anywhere  for  their  gas 
but  the  Chevron  station  across  the 
street.  But,  thanks  to  the  dislocations 
in  the  oil  industry  in  the  last  decade 
and  lower  prices  at  stations  that  sell. 
Brand  X,  consumer  loyalty  has 
began  to  go  the  way  of  tiie  unfailingly 
washed  windshield. 

Tradition  faded  even  further  iast 
week.  Thirteen  oil  refiners  agreed  to 
allow  55,000  to  58,000  of  the  nation's 
180,000  service  stations  to  sell  any 
brand  of  gasoline  they  choose,  no 
matter  what  name  is  on  the  sign 
overhead.  The  proposed  settlement, 
which  still  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
.  Federal  judge  hearing  the  case, 
grew  out  of  a  1971  restraint-of-trade 
lawsuit  filed  on  behalf  of  independ¬ 
ent  dealers  who  hold  franchises  from 
-the  big  oil  refiners. 

Increased  competition  from  "de¬ 
branding,”  industry  experts  say,  will 
posh  down  pump  prices  as  dealers 
shop  around  for  the  cheapest  whole- 
'  sale  gasoline.  "This  goes  a  long  way 
toward  establishing  the  principle 
that  a  gasdline  dealer  is  not  a  captive 
of  his  refiner,”  said  Vic  Rasheed,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Service  Sta¬ 
tion  Dealers  of  America.  The  dealers 
'  will  have  to  mark  those  pumps  that 


are  not  selling  their  usual  brand  of 
gasoline.  Some  oil  refiners  said  that 
Iast  week's  agreement  would  change 
little  because  they  have  allowed 
service  stations  to  sell  competing 
brands  for  years.  Dealers,  however, 
have  contended  that  refiners  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to. do  so. 

In  the  suit,  one  of  the  longest  anti¬ 
trust  cases  in  history,  the  dealers 
argued  that  since  oil  companies  com¬ 
monly  trade  gasoline  an  the  whole¬ 
sale  market,  the  brand  that  ends  up 
at  the  pumps  may  have  been  refined 
by  a  competing  company  anyway. 
The  refiners  said  their  products  dif¬ 
fer  because  of  special  additives 
mixed  in  before  the  retail  level. 

Panel  Drops 
Hatfield  Case. 

Lacking  evidence  that  Senator 
MarkO.  Hatfield  had  misused  his  of¬ 
fice  in  his  dealings  with  a  Greek  busi¬ 
nessman,  the  Senate  ethics  commit- 
tee  last  week  voted  unanimously  to 
end  its  informal  investigation. 

The  inquiry  began  last  month  after 
reports  that  Senator  Hatfield’s  wife 
had  received  $55,000  from  the  busi¬ 
nessman,  Basil  Tsakos,  when  the 
Senator  was  promoting  an  oil  pipe¬ 
line  Mr.  Tsakos  wants  to  build  across 
Africa.  The  Senator  said  that  the 
payment  to  his  wife  was  for  her  real 
estate  advice,  not  for  his  lobbying. 
Mr.  Hatfield,  an  Oregon  Republican 
who  is  up  for  re-election  this  year, 
subsequently  asked  the  ethics  com¬ 
mittee  to  make  a  determination  on 
the  matter. 

The  panel  said  it  had  uncovered 
“no  credible  information  sufficient 
to  cause  the  committee  to  initiate  a 
’preliminary  inquiry*  ”  —  that  is,  a 
formal  investigation.  The  report 
noted  that  the  case  could  be  re¬ 
opened  if  the  Justice  Department, 
whose  separate  inquiry  is  continu¬ 
ing,  turned  up  incriminating  evi¬ 
dence.  Senator  Hatfield  said  be  was 
“extremely  pleased”  with  his  col¬ 
leagues’  decision.  He  said  he  regret¬ 
ted  "any  appearance  of  impropriety 
stemming  from  the  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  such  support  (for  the 
pipeline),  as  well  as  the  pain  experi¬ 
enced  tty  my  family  during  this  diffi¬ 
cult  time."  _ _ _ 

Mine  Workers 
Settle  Quietly 

For  two  decades,  it  had  been  as 
mudi  a  part  of  life  down  in  the  mines 
as  the  constant  threat  of  cave-ins  and 
layoffs;  whenever  their  contract 
with  the  coal  companies  ran  out, 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  took  off  their  hard  hats  and 
headed  for  the  picket  lines. 

But  last  week  miners  across  Appa¬ 
lachia  and  the  Middle  West  verted 
overwhelmingly  to  ratify  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  soft  coal  industry, 
thereby  avoiding  a  strike  far  the  first 
time  since  1964.  U.M.W.  president 
Richard  Trumka,  who  announced 
approval  of  the  agreement,  declared 
that  his  union’s  members  “demon¬ 
strated  once  again  that  they  are  the 
shock  troops  of  the  American  labor 
movement."  That  could  be  true,  but 
analysts  speculated  that  many 
miners  voted  aye  because  of  concern 
that  a  strike  might  make  hard  times 
even  harder.  Nearly  a  third  of  the 
union’s  members  are  now  laid  off. 

The  agreement  was  signed  on  Fri¬ 
day  by  the  union  and  the  32-member 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  contract  covers  105,000 
U.M.W.  members  and  takes  effect 
tomorrow.  It  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  pay  increases  totaling 
10.25  percent  over  40  months,  im¬ 
proved  pension  benefits  for  miners 
and  widows  and  a  requirement  that 
laid-otf  union  miners  be  given  pre¬ 
ferred  treatment  when  mines  are 
leased  to  outsider  operators. 

Mr.  Trumka  said  3,000  union 
miners  would  begin  selective  strikes 
tomorrow  against  a  handful  of  inde¬ 
pendent  companies  not  affiliated 
*  with  the  Coal  Operators  Association. 


Caroline  Rand  Herron 
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President’s  Surrogate  Keeps  the  Focus  on  the  Boss 


On  the  Road,  Bush  Becomes 
The  Man  Who  Wasn’t  There 


By  JANE  PERIJF.Z 


WASHINGTON  —  In  just  about  every  city 
George  Bush  visited  during  a  four-day  leisurely 
tour  of  the  Middle  West  and  Pennsylvania  last 
week,  there  was  an  organized  ritual  with  the 
local  press  that  is  fast  becoming  a  hallmark  of 
the  Vice  President’s  campaign  repertory. 

Hometown  television  reporters  were  invited  to 
a  hotel  or  hall  where  the  Vice  President  was  ap¬ 
pearing  and,  backstage,  granted  five  minutes 
with  Mr.  Bush,  who,  sitting  in  a  cosy  setting  with 
his  interviewers,  amiably  answered  questions. 

Mr.  Bush’s  apparent  aim  in  a  dozen  of  these 
sessions—  and  .his,  twice-daily  encounters  with,  a 
national  press  entourage  that  travels  with  him— 
was  to  not  make  news.  Instead,  in  an  often  self- 
deprecating  way,  he  attempted  to  all  but  sub¬ 
merge  himself  as  an  issue  in  the  campaign  and 
instead  promoted  what  he  regards  as  the  good 
tidings  of  the  Reagan  Administration  and  the 
potential  horrors  of  a  Mondale  reign. 

When  Mr.  Bush  starts  to  become  the  center  of 
attention,  as  he  did  last  week  dver  the  matter  of 
whether  he  would  release  his  income  tax  returns, 
be  gets  a  pained  expression  an  his  face  and  tries 
to  diminish  the  headlines  as  quickly  as  possible. 


“I  don’t  need  all  this,”  he  exclaimed  as  na¬ 
tional  reporters  persist  in  asking  why  he  was  the 
only  one  of  the  four  candidates  tor  the  Presidency 
or  Vice  Presidency  not  to  release  his  taxes. 

Mr.  Bush  had  asserted  that  the  conditions  of  his 
blind  trust  prohibited  Wm  from  making  his  taxes 
public. 

Within  a  day,  Mr.  Bush  had  perhaps  short-cir¬ 
cuited  the  inquiries.  He  announced  that  his  law¬ 
yers,  after  consulting  with  the  Office  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Ethics,  had  determined  that  he  could,  after 
all,  release  “essential  information"  about  his 
taxes.  Making  the  information  public,  Mr.  Bush 
said,  would  be  “in  keeping  with  my  longstanding 
personal  practice  of  full  disclosure 

which  goes  beyond  the  spirit  and  tetterof  any- 
law.”  '  ■  .  • 

As  if  to  emphasize  his  low'-key  idle,  the  Vice 
President  to Id  his  local  questioners  that  his  op- 
coming  debate  with  Geraldine  A.  Ferraro  was 
relatively  unimportant.  "I  don’t  think  it’s  the 
Vice  Presidential  debate  that  will  be  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  this  election,”  he  said  to  an  in¬ 
terviewer  in  Springfield,  m.  “We’re  not  talking 
about  the  real  debate,  we’re  talking  about  a  kind 
of  glorified  Sunday  news  show  with  a  kind  of 
‘Meet  the  Press’  format.” 

When  he  meets  Mrs.  Ferraro  on  Oct.  11,  he 


said,  he  intends  "to  keep  the  focus  on 

the  top  of  the  ticket."  _ 

Using  a  line  Chat  seemed  to  reflect 
some  of  the  uncertainty  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  past  about  how  to  con¬ 
duct  himself  in  a  debate  with  a 
woman,  Mr.  Bush  said  his  strategy, 
“for  better  or  worse,  richer  or  poor¬ 
er,  is  just  be  yourself.'* 

Even  so,  Mr.  Bush  said  he  would  do 
the  “usual  briefing  book  routine  and 

that  he  had  asked  Representative 
Lynn  Martin,  Republican  of  Illinois, 
to  act  as  Mrs.  Ferraro  for  his  debate 
rehearsals.  L  . _ . 

It  is  odd  for  a  man  who  has  been  to 

charge  of  his  own  business,  directed 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
represented  the  United  States  at  the 
United  Nations  and  In  China  to  be 
flying  around  the  country  detracting 
from  his  own  stature. 

But  his  aides  say  he  has  no  illusion 
about  the  limits  of  his  job.  His  aim 
during  the  campaign,  they  say,  is  to 
be  a  good  soldier  for  Mr.  Reagan. 

At  the  same  time,  as  he  did  in  Chi¬ 
cago  over  lunch  last  week,  he  has  the 
chance  to  ever  so  quietly  build  up  his 
contacts  with  state  party  officials  for 
a  possible  1988  Presidential  quest. 

Declarations  of  Hope 

As  Mr.  Reagan’s  spokesman  on  the 
trail,  Mr.  Bush  can  get  worked  up  on  . 
stage  as  he  delivers  speeches  that  in 
their  prepared  text  are  usually  the 
same  paragraphs  reshuffled  into  a 
different  order  from  the  previous 
day. 

The  Vice  President’s  stump  speech 
always  includes  declarations  of  “a 
new  optimism”  and  a  “new  sense  of 
hope”  that  infuses  the  nation  to  con¬ 
trast  to  the  "malaise”  of  the  Carter 
Administration. 

"Peace  through  strength  is  the  an¬ 
swer;  not  peace  through  vacillation,” 
he  told  a  packed  crowd  at  the  Indiana 
State  G.O  JP.  dinner  to  Indianapolis. 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Bush  has  what  Us 
press  secretary,  Peter  Teetey,  calls 
“some  fun”  with  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
the  Democratic  Presidential  nomi¬ 
nee.  Standing  at  the  foot  of  a  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  Illinois  state 
capital,  Mr.  Bush  called  Mr.  Mondale 
“a  negative  sort  of  guy.” 

"He's  got  a  pained  look  on  his  face, 
like  be  needs  some  Pepto-Bismol,”  he  said  to 
some  giggles  from  the  crowd.  “Or  maybe  he 
ought  to  call  op  Roger  Staubach  and  go  the  in¬ 
stant  relief  route,”  he  declared,  referring  to  the 
former  professional  football  player  who  plugs  the 
antacid  tablets  Rolaids. 

Unlike  Mrs.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Bush  has  trouble  at¬ 
tracting  sizable  crowds,  although  at  &  high  school 
in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  where  most  of  his  audience 
was  below  voting  age,  he  drew  an  audience  of 
about  3,000  last  week. 

Mr.  Bush  was  playing  a  role  not  unlike  one  as¬ 
signed  to  Mrs.  Ferraro.  In  Erie,  Pa.,  he  toured  a 
locomotive  plant  and  in  Galatia,  Ill.,  he  inspected 
a  coal  mine  (much  of  the  walls  of  the  mine  Mr.* 
Bush  saw  were  Spiffed^  up  with  powdered  white- 
limestone)  to  an  effort  to  Shore  tip  the  blue-collar 
vote  that  helped  propel  the  Reagan-Bushtickeflo 
victory  in  1980. 

And  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  charged  with 
boosting  the  fortunes  of  local  candidates.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  Mr.  Bush  set  out  to  fire  iq>  the  troops  at  two 
fund-raising  affairs  for  Republican  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who  is  locked  fa  what  own 
party's  strategists  concede  is  a  neck-and-neck  re- 
election  battle  with  Democratic  Representative 
Paul  Simon. 


General  Motors  Agreement  Includes  a  $1  Billion  Sa  fety  Net  for  Workers 


Security  Heads  U.A.W.’s  New  Agenda 


By  JOHN  HOLUSHA 


DETROIT— Owen  F.  Bieber,  the  president  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers,  outlined  the  approach 
at  a  strategy  meeting  of  local  union  officials  in 
late  spring:  "Let’s  say  we  forget  about  job  se¬ 
curity  and  simply  go  for  the  money  package. 
Well,  we’d  be  suckers,  because  we’d  have  played 
into  G-M-’s  hands.” 

Last  week,  those  local  leaders  approved  by  a 
wide  margin  a  tentative  contract  with  a  modest 
wage  package  but  a  central  feature — a  six-year 
job  security  program,  backed  by  a  $1  trillion  fund. 

It  will  insure  employment  or  income  mainte¬ 
nance  for  any  General  Motors  factory  worker 
with  more  than  me  year’s  seniority  who  is  dis¬ 
placed  by  new  technology  or  the  shifting  of  pro¬ 
duction  overseas,  known  in  the  industry  as  out¬ 
sourcing. 

“Everyone  in  the  G.M.  section  of  our  union  can 
go  to  bed  tonight  knowing  that  they  are  not  going 
to  lose  their  job  for  at  least  the  next  six  years  due 
to  outsourcing,  ttWKrtidatlon  of  components  or 
new  technology,”  a  jubilant  Mr.  Bieber  said  after 
the  GJML  council  meeting  on  Wednesday.  "We’ve 
never  had  a  labor  agreement  in  this  country,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  has  provided  this  job  se¬ 
curity  for  its  membership.” 

The  agreement,  which  must  still  be  ratified  by 
the  350,000  rank-and-file  union  workers  at  GJML, 
is  being  hailed  as  one  that -gives  the  company 
flexibility  to  adapt  to  the  world  automobile  busi¬ 
ness  while  providing  workers  with  an  incentive  to 
cooperate  because  their  jobs  have  been  seenred. 

“It  is  a  very  reasonable  amd  statesmanlike  con¬ 
tract,”  said  Sar  A.  Levitan,  directin’ of  the  Center 
for  Social  Policy  Studies  at  George  Washington 
University.  “One  of  the  problems  in  changing 
work  rules  is  that  workers  in  thepast  have  lacked 
job  security.  That  has  been  one  of  the  factors  in 
our  lagging  productivity.” 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  workers 
whose  jobs  are  taken  by  a  robot  or  by  a  corporate 
decision  to  buy  cheaper  parts  overseas  go  into 
what  is  known  as  a  “job  opportunity  bank,”  un¬ 
derwritten  by  the  $1  billion  fund.  They  willre- 
ceive  their  fall  pay  and  benefits  until  another  job 
is  found  for  them  or  the$l  billion  fund  is  exhaust¬ 
ed.  Unlike  earUer  job  security  programs,  such  as 
that  of  the  longshoremen,  that  simply  paid  rattan- 

dant workers  not  to  show  up,  the  auto  plan  seems 
focused  on  finding  new  work  for  the  displaced. 

A  joint  union-management  committee  will  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  assign  workers  in  the  bank  tore- 
training,  to  replace  workers  who  are  being  re¬ 
trained,  shift  them  to  another  plant  car  put’tbem 


in  what  are  termed  '^oaatraditkxial”  jobs. 

An  important  component  of  the  plan  is  an  a<kfi- 
tional  $100  mfilicm  to  establish  new  ventures, 
some  of  them  independent  corporations,  jointly 
selected  by  the  company  and  union,  and  thus  new 
jobs. 

G.M.  has  said  it  plans  to  diversity  away  from 
cars  and  trucks;  the  job  bank  apparently  pro¬ 
vides  a  vehicle  for  the  company  to  auto 
workers  smoothly  into  other  lines  of  business. 
Company  officials  have  already  ,  hinted  as 


and  stamping  facilities,  they  may  bid  for  work 
outside  General  Motors  and  the  industry. 


Union  Concessions 


The  union  backed  away  bom  some  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  points  in  accepting  the  $1  billion  plan,  and 
some  in  the  auto  industry  haid  die  settlement  fol¬ 
lowed  the  past  GM.  pattern  of  throwing  money 
at  the  union  to  avoid  accepting  principles  it  found 
onerous.  The  U-A.W.  initially  sought  to 
strict  limits  an  purchases  of  pans  from  outside 
suppliers  and  prior  union  approval  of  new  tech¬ 
nology. 

With  the  new  agreement,  the  oompaqy  retains 
the  freedom  to  make  or  buy  car  parts  as.  it 


mateits  factories  as  quickly  as  the  technology 
becomes, available.  The  agreement  specifically 
excludes'  the  arrangements  G.M.  has  already 
made  to  import  as  many  as  380,000  small  cars 


And  the  job  security  progam  will  not  apply  to 
workers  laid  off  as  a  result  of  slumps  In  auto  * 


nance  plans  already  in  effect  will  cushion  such 
workers. 

a  ama2in«  document,” 

said  D.  Quinn  Mills,  a  labor  specialist  at  the  Har¬ 
old  Business  School.  "This  is  an  agreement 


other.  An  important,  if  unstated,  element  of  the 
PUto ,he  added,  is  the  importance  put  on  coopera-' 
wjnbetween  the  once  antagonistic  parties. 

Tins  is  a  contract  for  people  of  good  will  to 
work  mder  together,"  Mr.  Mills  saif  “That  is  a 
mg  difference  for  American  labor.”  A  slightly 
more  acerbic  view  was  taken  by  Maryann  N.  KeL 
a  securities  analyst  with  Vilas-Fiscber  As- 
®?ctotos.  The  settlement,  she  said,  “fan  rBcngni- 
ontoatjw  can’t  hnM  awaU  around  thie  auto  to- 
way  the  taogshoremen  did’?  around 
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logged  Rockwell  Bets  on  Reagan  Economy 


The  company, 

military-oriented 
ftid  cash  rich, 
is  refusing  to 
diversify. 

By  WINSTON  WILLIAMS 

R DOWELL  INTERNATION- 

AL  s  first  B-l  bomber  rolled 
impressively  out  of  its  south¬ 
ern  California  plant  earlier  tins 
month,  ending  a  politically  turbulent 
iS-year  gestation  period.  The  compa- 
uy  s  Discovery  space  shuttle  orbited 
the  earth  for  six  eventful  days  re¬ 
cently  on  its  highly  touted  maiden 
voyage.  Rockwell’s  backlog  of  weap¬ 
ons  contracts  has  climbed  to  $10.4  bil¬ 
lion,  thanks  to  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  hefty  defense  budgets.  And 
Rockwell,  with  $13  trillion  in  each 
along  with  one  of  the  strongest  bal¬ 
ance  sheets  in  American  industry,  is 
in  the  process  of  posting  its  ninth  con¬ 
secutive  yearly  earnings  increase. 

If  it  were  ever  considered  appropri- 
ate  corporate  behavior  to  bask  in  the 
glow  of  achievements,  now  would 
surely  seem  to  be  the  time  for  Rock¬ 
well  to  do  so.  But  the  Pittsburgh- 
based  aerospace  company  is  still 
awaiting  bouquets  from  the  frrmrw-iaj 
community.  Instead,  it  is  drawing 
brickbats  from  the  man  who  helped 
shape  it,  Willard  F.  Rockwell  Jr.,  and 
fostering  a  growing  sense  of  alarm 
among  analysts  who  say  the  company 
is  unprepared  for  fife  after  its  lucra¬ 
tive  defense  contracts  wind  down  in  a 
few  years.  ■  - 
"Close  to  half  the  company’s  busi¬ 
nesses  have  a  questionable  outlook 
after  1986,”  says  Paul  Nisbet,  a  vice 
president  of  Prudeutial-Bache  Se¬ 
curities.  By  then,  B-l  production  wfll 
have  peaked  and  the  last  authorized 
shuttle  will  have  been  delivered.  So  . 
despite  the  company's  latest  achieve¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Nisbet  has  just  issued  a 
dour  report  on  Rockwell's  prospects. 

The  70-year-old  Mr.  Rockwell,  the 
son  of  the  company’s  founder,  was 
even  more  critical.  Earlier  this 
month,  in  disapproval  of  the  steward¬ 
ship  of  Robert  Anderson,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Mr.  Rockwell  resigned  from 
the  board. 

“I  don't  like  the  way  they’re  - 
going,”  he  said.  ‘’The  company  is  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  trillion  and  a  half  dollars  in 
cash.  I  thought  they  were  passing  up 
too  many  opportunities”  by  not 
quickly  making  acquisitions.  Too 
much  of  foe .  company's  .  future 
growth,  he  s£idL  the 

B-l  and  on  exports  of  military  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  company  has  brought  the  early 
day  of  reckoning  upon  itself.  In  a 
move  that  has  been  called  politically 
motivated,  Rockwell  has  been  speed¬ 
ing  tip  production  of  the  B-l,  which 
now  accounts  for  one-third  of  its  reve¬ 
nues.  The  company  reasons  that  an 
acceleration  of  the  timetable  could 
extend  the  program,  rather  than  end 
it.  If  it  were  brought  to  a  dose  several 
years  before  the  projected  startup  of 
Northrup’s  Stealth  bomber  program 
in  the  1990’s,  that  could  create  a  mili¬ 
tary  jobs  vacuum,  a  situation  tint 
would  be  politically  untenable,  or  so 
Rockwell's  management  thinks. 

Despite  the  uncertainty  that  ac¬ 
companies  military  contracts  —  and 
the  cash  hoard  that  the  company 
could  use  to  diversify  out  of  them  — 
Rockwell  seems  to  be  making  an  ever 
greater  commitment  to  the  Penta¬ 
gon. 

Since  Mr.  Anderson,  who  is  63  years 
old,  succeeded  Mr.  Rockwell  as  chief 
executive  in  1979,  and  later  as  chair¬ 
man,  bis  actions  have  fondly  an¬ 
nounced  that  Rockwell  is  moving 
mane  heavily  into  military  and  space 
contracts.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
compan’s  revenues  and  half  its  prof¬ 
its  now  come  from  government  con¬ 
tracts  —  including  work  on  the  MX 
missile,  the  Navy's  communications 
satellite  program  and  the  HeDfire 
tactical  missile  for  the  Maxines. 

And,  Mr.  Anderson  insisted,  that’s 
■where  much  of  Rockwell’s  future 
growth  lies.  “We  haven’t  made  any  • 
jbig  acquisitions  and  I  doubt  that  we 
iwill,”  said  the  willful  and  hard-driv- 
l  chairman,  who  was  recruited  fay 
r.  Rockwell  from  Chrysler  in  1968  to 
the  company’s  brake  and  axle 
Eton.  “Our  view  is  that  we’re  al¬ 
ready  in  four  strong  busmeses.”  In 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

A  Supersalesman 
At  I.B.M.’s  Helm 


addition  to  brakes  and  axles  and  the 
military  business,  they  include  elec¬ 
tronics  and  printing  presses,  valves 
and  meters. 

Clearly,  Rockwell  is  moving  ag¬ 
gressively  to  win  more  government 
business.  The  company  has  set  its 
sights  on  the  Pentagon’s  next  fighter 
aircraft.  It  wants  to  build  the  $8  bil¬ 
lion  space  station  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion  that  is  to  be  placed  in  permanent 
orbit.  If  the  political  cards  fall  right, 
the  company  can  expect  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  annthgr  $2  billion  space  shut¬ 
tle  and  an  order  for  another  100  bomb¬ 
ers.  The  first  100  B-l’s  represent  a  $25 
billion  investment  for  Unde  Sam. 

Specifically,  Rockwell  is  banking 
on  Congress  to  authorize  more  planes 
before  the  1986  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions  because  pnlitirfans  would  be 
anxious  to  save  the  jobs  of  the  20,000 
workers  in  48  states  who  are  working 
an  the  B-l  program. 

If  that  view  proves  correct,  it  will 
not  be  the  first  time  that  Rockwell 
has  profited  by  keeping  its  finger  in 
the  political  wind.  After  the  B-l  was 
canceled,  “I  received  strong  encour¬ 
agement  even  from  Carter’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Air  Fbce  to  continue  our  ' 
program.  We  never  lost  confidence 
that  the  nation  needed  the  program,” 
Mr.  Anderson  says. 

Rockwell  lent  engineers  to  other 
aerospace  companies  with  the  under- 

needed.  ’ Large  aluminum  forgings, 
which  are  constantly  in  short  supply, 
but  wrfch  bad  been  ordered  before 
the  cancellation,  were  wrapped  and. 
put  in  storage.  A  $25  million  engineer¬ 
ing  buUmng  in  El  Segundo,  Calif., 
was  completed. 

The  company’s  faith  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  B-l  program  proved  cor¬ 
rect,  and  the  temporary  shutdown 
just  reflected  a  cycle  in  the  military 
business.  In  fact,  Mr.  Anderson  says 
the  cycle  is  inevitable  in  the  military 
industry. 

“The  nature  of  our  business  is  that 
way,”  be  said.  “It’s  like  a  small  con¬ 
tracting  business  instead  of  an  on¬ 
going  business.  There’ll  be  more  con¬ 
tracts.  And  we  just  have  to  be  smart 
pnfurgh  to  win  the  business.” 

|R.  Anderson  admits  there  are 
political  risks  involved  in 

_ such  a  heavy  reliance  on 

military  budgets.  “I  hope  he’s  re¬ 
elected  for  the  sake  of  this  program,” 
Mr.  Anderson  says  of  Ronald  Reagan 
and  the  B-l. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Anderson  has  worked 
hard  to  cultivate  strong  ties  to  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  his  ef¬ 
forts  seem  to  have  paid  off.  Mb’.  Rea¬ 
gan  appointed  him  to  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Industrial  Competi¬ 
tiveness  and  twice  named  him  chair¬ 
man  of  National  United  Nations  Day. 

“Our  view  is  that  the  nation  will 
need  more  of  what  we  produce,”  he 
said.  “Congress  is  sympathetic.  The 
President  is  sympathetic.” 

But  Wall  Street  is  not.  Regardless 
of  what  Mr.  Anderson  says  about  the 
company’s  lade  of  interest  in  diversi¬ 
fying,  Wall  Street  is  perplexed  by 
Rockwell's  cash  hoarding  and  anx¬ 
ious  for  the  company  to  make  an  ac¬ 
quisition  that  would  dearly  signal  its 
future  direction.  And  institutions 


sh«n  the  stock  because  they  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  Rockwell’s  product  mix. 

Last  week,  when  the  shares  of 
many  fellow  companies  in  the  indus¬ 
trial-military  fraternity  reached 
record  levels,  Rockwell's  remained 
stuck  in  the  28  range,  7  points  below 
the  record  set  in  June  1983.  With  a 
price-eanrings  ratio  around  7,  it  is  not 
even  performing  as  well  as  most  in¬ 
dustrial  stocks. 

The  company’s  decision  earlier  this 
year  to  accelerate  production  of  the 
B-l,  which  bad  been  abruptly  can¬ 
celed  by  the  Carter  Admistration  in 
1977 and  reinstated  by  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  1981,  is  perpetuating 
controversy  at  Rockwell.  “They’re 
taking  a  highly  risky  approach,”  said 


is  likely  to  stay  on  course,  despite  the 
crash  in  late  August  of  a  prototype  of 
the  bomber,  used  only  for  testing.  The 
Pentagon  attributed  the  crash  to  the 
plane’s  effort  to  avoid  colliding  with  a 
trailing  observation  plane,  and  the 
accident  is  not  expected  to  interrupt 
the  production  schedule. 

Rockwell  now  expects  to  deliver 
seven  planes  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1985,  up  from  the  two  originally 
planned.  In  the  fiscal  year  1986  the 
production  line  will  turn  out  32  planes 
(compared  with  18  under  the  original 
schedule),  reaching  its  peak  rate  of 
four  a  month  by  September.  Reve¬ 
nues  from  the  progam  will  reach  $23 
billion  this  year,  $33  billion  in  1985 
and  $43  billion  in  1986,  fully  a  third  of 


Wiliard  F.  Rockwell  jr. 


Robert  Anderson 


Mr.  Nisbit  of  Prudential-Bache. 
“They’re  shortening  their  decision 
time  as  to  what  to  do  next.” 

Under  a  plan  laid  down  in  1981  for 
B-l  production,  the  first  plane  was 
due  for  delivery  in  February  1985. 
Now,  however,  it  is  scheduled  to 
make  its  first  flight  before  Novem¬ 
ber’s  Presidential  election.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  plan  to  accelerate  production 


Rockwell  ataglahce 

AH  doHar  amounts  In  thousands, 
except  per  store  data 


Three  months  ended 

June  30 

1984 

1983 

Revenues 

$2,365,000 

$2,066,000 

Net  Income 

132,900 

107.900 

Earnings  per  share  $.86 

$.68 

Year ended 
Dec.  31 

1983 

1982 

Revenues 

$8,097,900 

$7,395,400 

Net  income 

389,100 

331,600. 

Earnings  per  share  $2.46 

$2.11 

Main  Lines  of  Business 
Contribution  to  1 983  revenues 

. 45% 

. ....  27% 

. .....  14% 

General  Industries . 

_ 14% 

Total  assets,  Dec.  31 , 1 983 - 

$5^31,100 

3,224,309 
2,432,500 
..  197,100 

Current  EabiGties . . 

Stock  price,  Sept.  28, 1 984 

N.Y.S.E.  consolidated  close 

.  28% 

Stock  price.  52-week  range - 

.  33V«-52% 

Employees.  Dec.  31, 1983 . . 

....  103,000 

Headquarter*  ...  Pittsburgh,  Pennsytvann  la 


the  company’s  sales  in  all  three 
years.  Net  profits  from  the  program 
are  expected  to  represent  more  than 
a  quarter  of  the  company’s  total. 

Under  Mr.  Anderson,  a  dapper, 
self-confident  man,  whose  words 
come  rapidly  between  puffs  on  an 
ever-present  cigarette,  Rockwell’s 
balance  sheet  has  improved  to  mint 
condition.  Long-term  debt  at  $229  mil¬ 
lion  is  less  than  10  percent  of  capitali¬ 
zation.  Earnings  were  reported  up  28 
percent,  to  $2783  million,  on  revenues 
of  $6.7  billion  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1984,  which  ends  to¬ 
day.  The  dividend  was  raised  3  cents 
a  share,  to  2S  cents  a  share,  in  June. 

This  year’s  results  were  bouyed  by 
a  dramatic  recovery  in  Rockwell’s 
axle  and  brake  business,  which  is  an 
important  supplier  to  the  surging 
heavy-duty  truck  market.  Its  elec¬ 
tronic  components  business,  which 
supplies  avionics  and  communjca7 
dons  equipment  to  other  xnililaxy  con¬ 
tractors,  is  also  benefiting  from  the 
growing  military  budget.  The  indus¬ 
trial  division,  manufacturer  of  the 
Goss  newspaper  printing  presses  as 
well  as  valves  and  gauges,  has  been 
strong  also. 

Mr.  Anderson  intends  to  continue 
riding  the  cycles  of  these  volatile 
businesses.  In  fact,  be  is  expanding 
overseas.  There  are  joint  automotive 
ventures  with  Fiat  in  Italy  and  with 
Press  Kogyo  in  Japan.  But  he  wants 
to  replace  maturing  government  con¬ 
tracts  with  more  work  fra:  Uncle  Sam. 

“We  have  always  said  we  want. to 
keep  a  little  better  balance  but  I  don’t 
want  to  give  up  any  government  con¬ 
tracts,"  Mr.  Anderson  said,  survey¬ 
ing  the  Pittsburgh  landscape  from  Iris 
office  on  the  54th  floor  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Building. 

j^^OCKWELL  will  join  the  compe- 
I#  titioa  to  build  the  next  geoera- 
■  m  tion  of  fighters,  a  business  it 
has  not  been  in  for  several  years.  And 
with  the  space  shuttle  experience 
under  its  belt,  it  will  be  eyeing  the 
miUtitriUion-dollar  space  station  that 
will  permanently  orbit  the  earth. 

“It’s  easy  to  see  that  Rockwell 
stands  a  good  chance  of  doing  well 
with  its  entry  for  the  space  station,” 
says  Christopher  Demisch,  an  aero¬ 
space  analyst  for  First  Boston.  “The 
fighter  competition  is  a  dogfight, 
though.  Every  Tom,  Dick  and  Hairy 
is  trying  to  get  that.”  In  any  case,  a 
decision  is  a  least  two  years  away. 

Already  the  company  has  $13  tril¬ 
lion  in  contracts  for  parts  of  the  MX 
missile.  It  produces  foe  Heilfire  anti- 
armor  missile  for  the  Marines,  the 
Navy’s  navigational  satellites,  mis¬ 
siles  for  launching  “smart  bombs,” 
and  part  of  the  neutron  bomb.  And 
with  expertise  in  lasers  optics  and 
sensors  Rockwell  wants  a  sizable 
chunk  of  tbe  “star  wars” — or  space- 
based  electronic  warfare  —  business 
that  President  Reagan  has  been  push¬ 
ing,  if  that  concept  ever  moves  to¬ 
ward  reality. 


International  Business  Machines 
named  a  new  chief  executive.  He  is 
John  F.  Akers,  one  of  foe  company's 
top  salesmen.  Mr.  Akers,  49  years  old 
and  currently  I.B.M.’s  president,  re¬ 
places  John  R.  Opel,  59,  who  will  re¬ 
main  as  chairman.  Colleagues  de¬ 
scribed  Mr.  Akers  as- warm  and  elo¬ 
quent  in  selling  but  a  fighter  in  gar¬ 
nering  market  share.  Mr.  Akers's 
toughness  may  come  in  handy.  I.B.M. 
is  already  dueling  with  the  Japanese 
in  the  big-computer  market,  and  ex¬ 
perts  predict  a  confrontation  between 
I.B.M.  and  tbe  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company. 

To  meet  the  A.T.i  T.  challenge, 
I.B-M.  announced  it  would  buy  the 
Rolm  Corporation,  offering  51.25  bil¬ 
lion  in  securities  to  acquire  the  lead¬ 
ing  maker  of  telecommunications 
equipment.  I.B.M.  already  owns 
about  23  percent  of  Rolm,  and  ana¬ 
lysts  said  the  giant  computer  com¬ 
pany  would  likely  move  quickly  to  ex¬ 
ploit  Roim’s  knowledge  of  data  trans¬ 
mission  and  telephone  switching.  One 
possible  obstacle  to  a  healthy  busi¬ 
ness  combination,  experts  say,  is  that 
I.B.M.’s  straightlaced  corporate  cul¬ 
ture  might  clash  with  Rolm's  easy 
style. 

• 

Argentina  and  tbe  I.M.F.  agreed  on 
terms  of  an  austerity  program  for  Ar¬ 
gentina  that  could  result  in  billions  of 
dollars  in  loans  from  tbe  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  and  banks.  The 
agreement,  which  capped  negotia¬ 
tions  that  have  beat  under  way  for 
about  a  year,  calls  for  curbs  in  wage 
increases  and  money  supply  growth 
as  well  as  for  a  devaluation  of  Argen¬ 
tina’s  currency. 

• 

Major  domestic  banks  reduced 
their  prime  lending  rate  to  12%  per¬ 
cent  frota  13  percent,  following  a 
similar  move 
made  two  weeks 
before  by  the 
Morgan  Guaran¬ 
tee  Trust  Compa¬ 
ny.  At  least  two 
lenders,  the 
Wells  Fargo 
Bank  of  San 
Francisco  and 
the  Manufactur¬ 
ers  and  Traders 

Trust  Company  of  Buffalo,  trimmed- 
their  prime  to  12%  percent.  Credit  ex¬ 
perts  died  a  decline  in  other  interest 
rates,  which  reduces  banks'  cost  of 
money,  as  well  as  sluggish  demand 
for  loans.  But  because  the  rate  on 
Federal  funds  —  overnight  money 
banks  trade  among  themselves— has 
been  volatile,  few  experts  would  say 
rates  are  headed  down. 

Wfafle  the  economy  is  slowing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  indicators,  a  number 
leading  economists  think  business  ac¬ 
tivity  may  resume  its  earlier  fast 
pace.  Pointing  to  vigorous  consumer 
spending  and  resolution  of  key  labor 
contracts,  these  economists  said  the 
gross  national  product,  adjusted  for 
inflation,  could  grow  as  much  as  6 
percent  in  the  fourth  quarter.  That 
would  be  a  big  increase  over  tbe  Com¬ 
merce  Department’s  3.6  percent 
“flash”  estimate  for  third-quarter 
growth.  Supporting  a  higher-growth 
outlook,  tbe  Government  said  its 
index  of  leading  indicators  rose  five- 
tenths  of  1  percent  in  August  follow¬ 
ing  two  consecutive  monthly  de¬ 
clines. 

The  markets,  too,  seemed  divided 
on  the  outlook.  Yields  on  Treasury  se¬ 
curities  were  mixed,  while  on  the 
stock  market  the  Dow  Jones  indus¬ 
trial  average  inched  up  4.97  points  on 
moderate  trading. 


Lower  prices  at  the  pump  may  be 
the  result  of  an  agreement  by  major 
oil  companies  to  permit  sendee  sta¬ 
tion  owners  to  sell  many  brands  of 
fuel  —  despite  the  fact  that  station 
owners'  signs  identify  them  with  one 
brand.  The  agreement,  the  outcome 
of  a  lengthy  restraint-of-trade  lawsuit 
brought  by  station  owners  against  oil 
companies,  would  permit  the  owners 
to  shop  around  for  gasoline.  Any  cost 
savings  they  realized  could  then  be 
passed  to  consumers.  Without  admit¬ 
ting  guilt,  oil  companies  also  agreed 
to  pay  $25  million  to  service  stations 
that  operate  facilities  owned  by  the 
oil  companies. 

• 

Former  Federal  Aviation  Adminis¬ 
tration  chief  J.  Lynn  Helms  and  a 
business  partner  were  accused  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  of  diverting  to  personal  use  $13 
million  from  an  issue  of  tax-exempt 
municipal  bonds.  In  a  complaint  filed 
in  Federal  District  Court  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  S.E.C.  accused  Mr.  Helms 
of  tunneling  the  money  to  companies 
he  owned  or  using  it  for  personal  ex¬ 
penses  such  as  loan  repayments  and 
operating  costs  for  his  horse  stable. 
Without  admitting  guilt,  Mr.  Helms 
agreed  not  to  repeat  the  alleged 
wrongdoing,  and  the  S.E.C.  dropped 
its  case.  However,  two  Federal  grand 
juries  and  the  Justice  Department 
are  reportedly,  studying-the-case,— — ■ 
•  •.  *  c 

Tbe  Securities  and  Exchange  Co^' 
mission  inaugurated  an  electronic  fil¬ 
ing  system  enabling  investors  to  use  a 
personal  computer  to  get  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  companies.  At  first,  tbe 
filing  system  will  be  accessible  only 
on  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation  Personal  Computers  at 
the  agency’s  public  reference  rooms. 
Eventually,  however,  anyone  will  be 
able  to  use  foe  system  from  home  to 
get  such  information  as  news  on 
tender  offers.  About  1,000  companies 
are  expected  to  be  participating  in  foe 
program  by  next  March. 

In  another  electronic  link.  Credit 
Lyonnais,  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
France,  announced  It  bad  signed  an 
accord  with  tbe  American  Express 
Company  under  which  American  Ex¬ 
press  cardholders  will  be  able  to  draw 
cash  from  Credit  Lyonnais  automatic 
teller  machines.  The  move  caused  a 
furor,  because  Credit  Lyonnais  was 
among  a  number  of  French  banks 
that  agreed  earlier  this  year  to  try  to 
establish  Visa,  called  Carte  Bleue  in 
France,  as  a  national  credit  card.  The 
other  banks  in  the  agreement  saw 
Credit  Lyonnais's  deal  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  as  undermining  this  ef¬ 
fort.  The  deal  is  tbe  latest  in  a  limited 
number  of  “cross  border”  pacts  in 
which  travelers  can  draw  cash  from 
foreign  cash  machines. 
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MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 

WEEK  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  28, 1984 
(Consolidated) 

Company 

Sales 

Last 

Net  Chno 

AT&T  n  - 

_  9,230,300 

19% 

+  1% 

SonyCp 

_ 6^57,400 

16% 

+  % 

GMot  — 

_  5,207,200 

77% 

+  1 

RotanCp 

5J368^00 

64% 

+20% 

BankTr . 

_  4,830,900 

49% 

-  1% 

SCaJE  - 

_  4,744,100 

22 

+  % 

IBM - 

_ 4*428,400 

124% 

... 

Gen  El  - 

_  4,344,700 

55% 

+  1 

Ford  M  — 

_  4£82£00 

45% 

+  %• 

Exxon  — 

_  4,254,900 

44% 

+  1% 

Motria  - 

_  3,848,900 

36% 

-  2% 

Pactfcp- 

_  3,390,000 

24% 

+  % 

PcTel  — 

_ 3230,800 

64% 

-  1 

CtData  . 

_  3,159.400 

31% 

+  4 

Chryslr . 

_  3,140,200 

30% 

+  V 

MARKET  DIARY  Last 

Prev. 

Standard  A  Poor’s 

400 Indust  _  188.9  185.7  187.4  +0.49 

20  Tramp _ 140.7  138.8  140.2  +2.06 

40U»* —......  71.4  70.0  71 .2 '+0.48 

40 Financial  .  17.7  17.4  17.5  -0.19 

500  Stocks  ...187,2  184.4  1B6.1  +0.43 

Dow  Jones 

aoinduat _ 122SJ2  1192.8  1206.7  +  4.97 

20 Tramp _ 5223  508.4  517.8  -  1.08 

ISUtlls _ 139.8  134.1  139,1  +  3.85 

85  Comb _ 479.5  466.2  474.0  +  2.82 


The  American  Stock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  SEPT.  28, 1984 


I  Advance# - 

j  Declines - 

I  Total  Issues  « 

|  New  Highs  ... 
NewLows,.... 


Week 

_  939 

_ 1,054 

..2,246 

- 86 

- ..41 


Week 

1,041 

986 

2^58 

135 

35 


Last 

Week 


Year 
To  Date 


VOLUME 

(4  PJ4.  New  York  Close) 

Total  Saha -  430,662,670 17,424320,823 

Same  Per.  1983-  388,142300 16,131383362 


WEEK’S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Net 

High  Low  Last  Change 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Most - 112.2  111.0  111.6  -0.02 

Tramp _  87.8  85.8  87.5  +0.71 

UtHa _  48.7  47.7  483  +0.50' 

Finance _  93.4  92.0  92.6  -0.83 

Gonposite-.  96.2  04.9  96.7  + 0.10 


(Consolidated) 

Company 

Sales 

u* 

Nat  CtaO 

WangB  1,144,900  ; 

26 

-  1% 

Verbtm  . . 

899,000 

7% 

-  % 

GulfCd  _ _ 

758,900 

15% 

+  % 

CrysttO - 

752,400 

5% 

-  % 

DomePet _ 

726,700 

2% 

+  % 

TIE  -  ...» 

699,300 

11% 

+  % 

EchoB _ 

548*00 

10% 

+  % 

WDtgitl _ 

512,000 

9% 

-  % 

Ehrinor - 

492,500 

6% 

+  % 

DataPd ......... 

380900 

21% 

**• 

MARKET  DIARY  u* 

Pw. 

Week 

Week 

_ .311 

355 

Declines ........ 

_ .417 

384 

Total  Issues  -- 

_ 894 

909 

New  Highs  .... 

.............40 

50 

NewLows  — 

_ .35 

25 

Last 

Week 


VOLUME 

(4  P.M.  Near  YorkCloee) 

Total  SatM -  26^06,670 

Sara*  Par.  1983..  34,964585 


Year 
To  Date 

1,145309^80 

1  JtM  4Jk> 
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U.S.  Public  Policy  on  Abortion:  The  First  100  Years 


‘I’m  for  Peace.’  ‘So  Are  We.’ 


The  Reagan-Gromyko  conversation  that  began 
with  professions  of  peace  at  the  United  Nations  last 
week  appears  to  have  culminated  in  an  “intense” 
and  “aggressive”  exchange  at  the  White  Bouse. 
Those  are  the  adjectives  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  used  in  his  report,  and  it's  not  hard  to  fill  in 
the  nouns  to  which  they  apply. 

President  Reagan’s  message  to  the  Soviet  For¬ 
eign  Minister  and  his  fellow  members  of  the  Polit¬ 
buro  must  have  gone  something  like  this: 

You  may  think  I’m  stressing  negotiation  now  to 
win  votes,  but  I  don’t  need  you  fellows  to  be  re-elect¬ 
ed.  Like  it  or  not,  you’ll  have  to  deal  with  me  and  my 
high  military  budgets  for  another  four  years,  and 
even  my  opponent’s  defense  budgets  wouldn’t  be 
much  smaller.  I  have  given  higher  priority  to  our 
buildup  than  to  arms  control  because  we’re 
alarmed  by  the  size  of  your  forces  and  some  of  the 
ways  you’ve  used  them. 

But  you’re  wrong  if  you  think  I  don’t  recognize 
the  danger  of  this  arms  race  and  don’t  yearn  for  real 
peace  and  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons.  I  care 
deeply  about  keeping  our  competition  under  control. 
I  want  to  see  us  cool  the  conflicts  in  Afghanistan,  the 
Middle  East,  Asia  and  Central  America  and  reach 
some  solid  arms-control  treaties.  You  ask  for  deeds, 
not  words,  from  us;  I  want  deeds,  not  words,  from 
you.  We’ve  put  lots  of  ideas  on  the  table.  We’ve  re¬ 
paired  our  defenses  and  are  ready  when  you  are  to 
get  started  again. 

Nor  is  it  hard  to  imagine  Mr.  Gromyko’s 
equally  impassioned  responses: 

After  almost  40  years  of  dealing  with  your  coun¬ 
try,  1  know  something  about  American  politics  and 
am  not  misled  by  campaign  noises.  But  your  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  done  more  than  change  its  tone. 
You’ve  said  it  is  we  who  cannot  be  trusted  to  keep 
agreements  even  though  it  was  you  who  rejected  an 
aims  treaty  and  other  arrangements  made  by  your 
predecessors. 

You  have  not  just  criticized  one  or  another 

Tire  Hatfield 

The  Senate  Ethics  Committee  is  dropping  its  in¬ 
quiry  into  Senator  Mark  Hatfield's  dealings  with  a 
Greek  businessman  who  sought  influence  to  help 
him  promote  a  $12  billion  oil  pipeline  across  Africa. 
The  only  explanation  given  was  that  staff  inter¬ 
views  had  discovered  “no  credible  evidence”  to  con¬ 
tinue  investigating  and  that  a  fuller  report  was 
in  preparation.  The  Senator,  though  pleased  with 
the  committee  action,  said  he  would  welcome  that 
report. 

So  will  the  public,  for  last  week’s  cryptic  an¬ 
nouncement  is  inadequate.  More  investigation  may 
be  unnecessary,  but  it’s  not  clear  from  the  facts  dis¬ 
closed  so  for  that  no  improprieties  occurred. 

Senator  Hatfield  has  acknowledged  insensi¬ 
tivity  to  the  need  for  proper  appearances.  It  re¬ 
mains  for  the  committee  at  least  to  state  how  seri¬ 
ously  it  regards  such  breaches.  In  addition,  the  case 
points  up  a  possible  flaw  in  the  Ethics  in  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  that  needs  attention. 


The  Senator’s  indiscretion  was  to  promote  what 
be  called  the  “concept”  of  an  oil  pipeline  by  intro¬ 
ducing  its  sponsor,  Basil  Tsakos,  to  important  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  He  did  so  while  Mrs.  Hatfield,  a 
Washington  real  estate  dealer,  was  accepting 
$55,000  in  fees  for  helping  that  businessman  with 
housing  problems.  The  Stator’s  initial  statement 


Soviet  policy.  You  have  threatened  to  try  to  break 
our  economy  unless  we  accept  proposals  that  assure 
your  freedom  of  action.  You  challenge  our  influence 
and  friends  not  only  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  but 
in  the  heart  of  Europe,  along  the  lifelines  for  which 
we  sacrificed  so  much. 

We  cannot  renegotiate  every  agreement  with 
every  new  American  President  and  we  cannot  ne¬ 
gotiate  at  all  with  an  Administration  that  refuses  to 
respect  us  as  an  equal  partner.  We  will  match  you 
weapon  for  weapon  and  cannot  be  made  to  beg  for 
mercy.  But  if  equality  is  the  goal,  we  are  ready  to 
resume  negotiation  on  arms  and  to  settle  w hat  we 
can  elsewhere.  We,  too,  have  made  proposals  and 
have  been  ready  longer  than  you. 


Whatever  the  actual  words,  such  attitudes  un¬ 
derlie  the  Reagan-Gromyko  encounter.  They  are 
sentiments  that  describe  the  essential  deadlock 
more  than  they  prescribe  a  way  to  end  it. 

One  need  not  subscribe  to  President  Reagan’s 
Soviet  policy  to  agree  that  the  Soviet  missile  buildup 
in  Europe  and  invasion  of  Afghanistan  became  seri¬ 
ous  obstacles  to  arms-control  diplomacy  even  be¬ 
fore  he  took  office. 

Nor  need  one  accept  Mr.  Gromyko’s  tenden¬ 
tious  account  of  the  cold  war,  at  the  United  Nations, 
to  appreciate  how  the  Reagan  team’s  bellicosity  not 
only  disrupted  diplomacy  but  struck  the  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers  as  a  radical  departure:  a  renunciation  of  the 
parity  that  is  the  essential  basis  of  any  deal  to  stabil¬ 
ize  the  arms  race. 

Whether  nuclear  diplomacy  can  catch  up  with 
nuclear  technology  was  a.  pressing  question  in  1980. 
Now  it’s  a  burning  one.  If  Mr.  Reagan  intended  to. 
use  most  of  one  whole  Presidential  term  merely  to 
soften  up  the  Russians,  he  has  nothing  to  show  for  it. 
If  he  was  warmly  devoted  to  arms  control  from  the 
start,  why  is  it  that  late  1984  suddenly  finds  him 
working  so  hard  to  prove  it? 


ii-jv 
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that  his  wife's  fee  was  for  finding  an  apartment 
proved  inaccurate. 

Neither  the  pipeline  promotion  nor  the  real  es¬ 
tate  transaction  was  in  itself  improper.  Senator 
Hatfield,  an  able  Oregon  Republican  with  a  distin¬ 
guished  public  career,  has  long  displayed  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  foreign  affairs  and  the  Middle  East.  He  is 
entitled  to  be  heard  on  subjects  like  new  routes  for 
oil  delivery. 

But  his  actions,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife’s 
private  business  dealings,  raised  a  reasonable  sus¬ 
picion  of  at  least  an  attempt  to  buy  a  Senator's 
services. 

Whether  the  committee  has  fully  cleared  the 
Hatfields  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  its  investiga¬ 
tion  and  report.  If  the  committee  is  attentive  to  its 
assignment,  it  will  also  ask  whether  the  current 
financial  disclosure  requirements,  onerous  as  they 
may  seem  to  the  officials  who  must  make  them ,  are 
detailed  enough.  The  Hatfield  disclosure  listed  Mrs. 
Hatfield’s  income  as  real  estate  fees  in  excess  of 
$1,000,  which  is  all  the  law  required. 

Should  the  law  require  identifying  anyone  who 
pays  a  Senator’s  spouse  $55,000?  If  not,  why  not? 
Such  details  might  better  serve  the  law’s  purpose  of 
guarding  against  conflicts  of  interest. 

For  Senator  Hatfield  no  less  than  the  public, 
the  Senate’s  ethical  guardians  still  have  much  work 
to  do. 


Topics 


Public  Servants 


The  Elder  Statesman 

The  generation  that  grew  up  early 
in  this  century  may  have  produced 
more  than  its  share  of  distinguished 
public  servants.  The  roll  (why  so 
many  Democrats?)  includes  W. 
Averril  Harriman,  bom  in  1891,  who 
represented  America  in  Russia  dur¬ 
ing  the  darkest  days  of  World  War  II 
...  the  late  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  bom 
in  1898,  who  was  Ambassador  to 
France,  England,  West  Germany  — 
and  then  President  Nixon’s  first 
envoy  to  Peking  . . ,  Clark  Clifford, 
bom  in  1906,  who  worked  in  President 
Truman’s  White  House  and  has  been 
a  landmark,  in  and  out  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  ever  since  . . .  and  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  who  died  Thursday  at  the  age 


Mr.  Bunker  served  six  Presidents, 
starting  with  Truman.  He  was  Am¬ 
bassador  to  countries  on  four  conti¬ 
nents,  including  South  Vietnam 
where,  starting  at  age  73,  he  served 
during  six  brutal  war  years.  In  1978, 
be  came  back  from  retirement  to  be 
the  chief  American  negotiator  in  the 
wretchedly  difficult  talks  that 
produced  the  Panama  Canal  treaties. 

c»im,  laconic  and  starched,  he 
tickled  his  friends,  from  Lyndon 
Johnson  on  down,  when,  while  Am- 
bassadorln  Saigon,  he  married  Carol 
Lajge.  That  created  a  helpful  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  coming  generation  at  two- 
career  families:  The  bride  was  the 


American  Ambassador  in  Nepal. 

Ellsworth  Bunker  had  two  careers 
of  his  own.  He  was  a  successful  busi¬ 
nessman  before  coming  to  Govern¬ 
ment  service.  Many  able  Americans 
serve  one  President  or  one  party. 
There  are  few  who  so  ably  and  truly 
serve  their  country. 


Promotion  Cost 

The  Senate  hearings  ten  years  ago 
on  Nelson  Rockefeller’s  nomination 
as  the  first  appointed  Vice  President 
were  a  historic  letdown.  He  didn’t 
have,  or  didn’t  admit  to  having,  as 
much  money  as  people  thought.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  documented  his  piece  of 
the  family  fortune  at  $179  million.  An 


raised  it  to  $218  million,  hut  even  that 
didn’t  compare  with  toe  likes  of  How¬ 
ard  Hughes  and  J.  Ptful  Getty. 

Perhaps  the  world  will  never  know 
just  how  rich  the  Rockefellers  are, 
but  it  now  knows  that  the  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  spent  more  than  $500,000  an 
legal  fees  and  other  costs  to  prepare 

for  those  hearings.  That’s  what  his  es¬ 
tate  claimed  as  a  tax  deduction,  as¬ 
serting  that  it  was  an  ordinary  and 

necessary  expense  in  his  line  of  work; 
public  officeholder. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  propor¬ 
tion.  Xtrs  easy  to  imagine  that  some¬ 
one  with  Mr.  Rockefeller's  ambition 
would  regard  it  as  necessary  to  spend 


a  half-million  to  help  get  a  job  paying 
$63,275.  Theproblem  lies  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  tax  laws.  Some  expenses  of 
looking  for  a  new  job  in  the  same  line  - 
of  work  are  deductible.  But  toe  Tax- 
Court,  rejecting  the  estate’s  claim, 
ruled  that  there  was  not  necessarily  a 
relationship  between  the  many  public 
positions  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  held. 
Common  taxpayers  can  take  heart 
The  rules  for  a  rich  and  powerful  poli¬ 
tician  are  the  same  as  for  a  plumber. 
Next  case. 

■  • 

Respectable  At  Last 

Politicians  have  been  known  to  em¬ 
bellish  their  credentials  with  fiction 
—  an  Imagined  college  degree, 
award,  oak-leaf  cluster.  Last  spring, 


bate  Of  a  motion  to  open  each  session 
with  toe  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Robert  Sorensen  said  he’d 
fought  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Sorensen  op¬ 
posed  the  pledge  Idea  but  wanted  to 
be  sure  everyone  knew  he  wasn't  un¬ 
patriotic. 

His  patriotism  hasn’t  been  ques¬ 
tioned  but  his  Vietnam  experience 
has.  by  his  opponent.  Mr.  Sorensen 
now  admits  his  war  story  was  untrue 
and  has  withdrawn  from  the  race.  His 
trespass  against  legitimate  veterans 

was  unfair,  but  It  does  certily  one  con¬ 
structive  change  nf  r?lwam:  True  OT 

false,  service  is  Vietnam  is  finally 
worth  boasting  about. 


To  the  Editor: 

In  his  Sept.  20  letter,  Msgr.  A.  V. 
McLees  accuses  Flora  Lewis  of  ne¬ 
glecting  to  point  out  that  '*1211121  re¬ 
cently  abortion  was  illegal  . .  - 
judged  to  be  so  from  the  founding  of 
our  nation  until . . .  1973.” 

The  fact  is  that  in  toe  late  18fo  and 
early  19th  centuries  there  were  do 
specific  Federal  or  state  laws  govern¬ 
ing  either  birth  control  or  abortion. 
The  1812  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  Commonwealth  v. 
Bangs,  which  held  that  abortion  with 
the  woman’s  consent  before  quicken¬ 
ing  was  not  punishable  at  common 
law,  remained  the  ruling  precedent 
for  the  first  hajf  of  the  ceqtury. 

The  evolution  at  American  public 
policy  on  abortion  in  the  19th  century 
was  closely  tied  to  the  efforts  by  phy¬ 
sicians  to  professionalize  toe  practice 
of  medicine.  They  believed  the  leek  of 
abortion  laws  gave  an  unfair  advan¬ 
tage  to  their  “irregular”  competi¬ 
tors.  Thus  originated  the  effort  to 
criminalize  a  hundred  years 

after  the  founding  of  our  nation. 

The  first  statute  dealing  with  abor¬ 
tion  was  in  ffarmftrrimt  hi 

1821,  and  it  still  preserved  the 
woman’s  common-law  right  to  treat 
suspected  pregnancy  by  any  means, 
before  quickening.  An  1830  New  York 
law  criminalized  abortion  after 
quickening,  except  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  mother. 

.  Public  policy,  on  reproductive 
choices  in  19th-century  America  ap¬ 
parently  owed  little  to  the  activities  of 
organized  religion.  Through  toe  end 
of  the  Civil  War,  religious  publica¬ 
tions  generally  avoided  the  issue,  and 
some  even  ran  advertising  for  abor- 
tifadents.  The  only  exceptions  were 
isolated  comments  by  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  leaders. 

However,  even  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Catholic  Church  abortion  was 
punished  as  murder  only  if  it  was  per¬ 
formed  after  toe  soul  became  “ani¬ 
mated”  —  a  time  set  at  40  days  after 
conception  for  males  and  80  days  for 
females  (with  no  explanation  of  how 


Liberation  Theology 
In  Sandinistas5  Service 

To  the  Editor: 

Thomas  Sheehan,  in  his  Op-Ed  ar¬ 
ticle  on  liberation  theology  (Sept. 
16),  claims  the  Vatican  overesti¬ 
mates  the  place  of  Marxism  in  liber¬ 
ation  theology  and  migmriw^h»wk 
the  various  currents  of  Marxism.  His 
first  claim  leads  me  to  wonder  bow 
seriously  he  has  read  or  listened  to 
the  liberation  theologians. 

As  for  the  second,  the  only  exam-' 
■piehe  rites"  of  •  toe-  ‘applications 
of  Marxism  that  differ  with  Lenin 
and  Stalin  is  the  thinking  of 
Cesar  Augusto  Sandino  in  Nicara¬ 
gua.  This  is  perplexing  since  Sandino 
left  a  large  body  of  material  in  his 
own  words  indicating  he  was  not  a 
Marxist  (unless  one  wants  to  stretch 
things  to  consider  his  brief  fling 
with  Syndicalism). 

That  Sandino  was  not  a  Marxist  is, 
in  fact,  accepted  by  the  Sandanista 
Front,  which  recognizes  that  this  is  a 
contradiction  it  must  resolve  if  it  is 
to  practice  Marxism-Leninism  in 
Sand  top’s  name. 

This  whole  issue  would  not  be  of 
great  importance  if  liberation  theol¬ 
ogy  had  remained  an  arm-chair  un¬ 
dertaking  —  something  using  Marx¬ 
ism  as  its  “tori  of  historical  analy¬ 
sis,”  as  Mr.  Sheehan  claims. 

But  in  Nicaragua  the  advocates  of 
liberation  theology  are  part  of  the 
power  structure.  They  helped  the 
Sandinistas  come  to  power,  not  just 
by  condemning  the  human  rights 
abuses  of  the  Somoza  regime,  as  the 
bishops  did,  but  by  teaching  Marx¬ 
ism  to  Christian  youths  and  organiz¬ 
ing  them  for  guerrilla  actions..  Now 
these  same  priests  have  embraced  a 
Government  project  that  is,  by  al¬ 
most  any  political  scientist's  defini¬ 
tion,  based  cm  I-gnrwteiTi. 

There  may  be  those  who  argue 
that  Nicaragua  is  not  what  liberation 
theologians  envision.  But  Nicaragua 
is  the  first  real  test  case,  and  its 
reality  is  that  liberation  theology  is 
the  primary  tori  by  which  the  Sas- 
dinistas  hope  to  consolidate  their 
control  over  a  Christian  people. 

H  liberation  theologians  in  general 
do  not  approve  of  this,  why  do  they 
pour  into  Nicaragua  to  advise  and 
praise?  Chaney  Walsh 

Coral  Cables,  Fla..  Sept.  19, 1984 


Save  the  20-Cent  Stamp 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  heard  with  some  dismay  that 
the  Postal  Service  is  again  thinking  of 
raising  the  cost  of  postage  an  first- 
class  mail.  There  must  be  some  way 
to  avoid  this. 

Letter  writing  is  becoming  a  lost 
art,  but  it  is  still  cue  of  the  most 
human  means  erf  communication,  and 
surely  we  should  do  whatever  we  can 
to  encourage  it. 

Would  it  not  be  far  wiser— and  per- 
haps  more  lucrative  —  if  the  cost  of 
bulk  mailing  were  raised?  The  bur¬ 
den  would  then  fall  on  corporations, 
which  are  more  capable  of  bearing  it 
—  and  might  even  be  discouraged 
from  drowning  us  in  a  sea  of  printed 
and  largely  unread  materiaL  This 
would  also  save  paper  and  lighten  the 
mail  carrier’s  load.  Tim  Fagan 

New  York,  Sept.  21,  1964 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
Vie  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  toot  we  are  unable  to  acfenowZ- 
*  edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


fetal  sex  was  to  be  determined).  In 
1588,  Pope  Sixtus  V  declared  all  abor¬ 
tion  murder  at  any  stage  of  pregnan¬ 
cy,  but  three  years  later  Pope  Greg¬ 
ory  XIV  revoked  all  ecclesiastical 
penalties  for  abortion  before  40  days 
of  gestation.  And  finally,  in  1869,  Pope 
Pius  IX  declared  that  the  Catholic 
Church  would  regard  abortion  at  any 
stage  as  murder. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  physicians  —  whose  motives 
varied  from  a  desire  to  advance 
scientific  medicine  to  a  belief  that 
abortion  was  morally  wrong  to  frank 
opposition  to  new  rries  for  women — 
intensified  their  campaign  to  outlaw 
abortion.  Not  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 

tury  did  anti-abortion  laws  exist  in 
every  state  except  Kentucky,  where  it 
had  been  outlawed  by  the  state  court. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  abor¬ 
tion  has  not  in  the  past  been  consid¬ 
ered  immoral  by  the  great  majority 
of .  civilized  people.  Its  outright 
prohibition  is  a  relatively  recent 
development.  Dolores  Casella 

Baldwin,  L.I.,  Sept.  20,  1984 

• 

When  the  Soul  Enters 

To  toe  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  rehgkms 
viewpoint  on  abortion  that  perhaps  is 
not  well  known.  According  to  my 
training  (I  am  a  Sikh),  toe  soul  of  a 
human  enters  the  body  on  the  120th 
day  after  conception-  With  this  under¬ 
standing,  thou  is  a  period  when  do 
“moral”  issue  about  abortion  exists. 

Ravi  Taj  Singh  Kbalsa 
Chandler,  Ariz.,  Sept.  20, 1964 


Aquinas’s  Test 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  recent  controversy  between 
Governor  Cuomo,  Representative 
Ferraro  and  some  Catholic  toeolo- 
gians  an  toe  one  hand  and  toe  bishops 
on  the  other,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
outstanding  philosopher-theologian  of 


the  church,  basbeen  menttoned  **» 
advocate  of  n  £££ 

n«nt  of  the  imposition  of  all  religious 

views  on  secular  politics. 

A  more  InnxHttrt 
Thomas’s  view 

tion  has  been  overtasked.  He  believed 
that  toe  soul  entered  tkefawsir^ 
moment  of  quickening. 
began  to  move  inside  the  mother.  He 
therefore  believed  toil  abortion  WM 
perfectly  licit  before  tom 
arrived.  This,  of  courec,  would  va£ 
date  nearly  all  toe  abortions,  ttat 
are  mMwg  place  today-  There  i*  no 
betttt  evidence  tost  Catholic  theo- 
logical  views  are  scarcely  a  monoHm. 

even  cm  tbe  abortion  question. 

Murray  N.  Rothbard 
Las  Vegas,  Sept.  18.  1964 

One-Ounce  Persons? 

To  the  Editor: 

Burke  J.  Balch  [Op-Ed  Sept-  20]  is 
critical  of  Mr.  Cuomo,  Mrs.  Ferraro 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  for  making  state¬ 
ments  concerning  abortion  that  violate 

their  religious  beliefs.  He  correctly 
frames  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
abortion  is  a  public  policy  Issue  by  bas¬ 
ing  toe  answer  upon  whether  or  not  the 
fetus  is  a  ^|man  person. 

Bribe  then  begs  the  question  by  as¬ 
suming  that  religious  people,  such  as 
Mr.  Cuomo,  Mrs.  Ferraro  and  Mr. 
Kennedy,  must  necessarily  believe 
that  a  one*oance  fetus  with very  unde¬ 
veloped  organ  systems  is  a  person.. 
Many  of  us  who  consider  ourselves 
religious,  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  God 
of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  do 
not  hold  that  belief. 

Certainly,  at  some  point,  probably 
well  before  birth,  the  fetus  should, 
legally  as  well  as  ethically  and 
morally,  be  considered  a  human 
bring.  But  not  at  one  ounce  (approxi¬ 
mately  three  months’  gestation). 

Edward  L.  Parsons,  M.D. 

Clinical  Assistant  Professor 
Cornell  Medical  Center 
New  York.  Sept.  21, 1984 


Ties  That  Won’t  Change  Their  Stripes 


To  the  Editor. 

1  was  amused  to  find  "Infidelity: 
How  Wives  Fight  Back”  an  your  SepL 
17  “Style”  page.  Is  infidelity  in  style 
these  days?  But  reading  on,  I  was 


amazed  to  discover  that  one  of  the 
■“classic  warning  signs”  of  infidelity 
is  a  change  in  direction,  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  of  the  stripes  of 
toe  guilty  man’s  tie.  . 

Intrigued  by  this,  I  pot  on  a  striped 
tie  this  morning.  I  don't  ordinarily 


wear  ties,  being  a  university  profeaaor 
(tenure  means  never  having  to  wear  a 
necktie),  but  I  thought  a  firid  teat  was 
in  order.  Despite  three  dalliances  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  I  was  unsuccessful  in  get¬ 
ting  the  stripes  to  change  direction. 

My  wife,  however,  did  wonder  what 
I  was  doing  in  a  striped  tie  atrinber 
time.  She  hadn't  noticed  me  at  break¬ 
fast.  Jonathan  KWh 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Sept- 17, 1994 


To  the  Editor:  .  ,  .,u 

There  appears  to  be  a  story  not  yet 
fully  trid  in  the  tale  of  the  husband 
whose  tie  stripes  reversed  direction 
between  breakfast  and  dinner. 

Extensive  experimentation  on  my 
own  part  over  the  course  of  the  past 
quarter  hour  leads  me  to  conclude 
that  there  is  no  way  the  stripes  of  a 
given  tie  can  be  reversed  —  even  if 
one  wears  the  tie  iqnide  down  or 
backside  out.  So  I  am  left  to  wonder: .. 

Was  the  wife  simply  hallucinating, 
and  if  so,  was  the  husband  wrongly 
confronted?  Or  did  the  husband,  in  Ms 
malevolent  cunning,  deliberately  al¬ 
ternate  opposite-striped  ties  so  as  to 
force  Ms  wife's  awareness  of  the  af¬ 
fair?  Edward  W.  Zimmerman 
Summit,  N. J.v  SepL  18, 1994 


America’s  Anti- Armageddon  Satellites 


To  toe  Editor: 

I  read  with  interest  Tom  Wicker’s 
column  on  “Weapons  in  Space” 
(SepL  14),  but  there  are  some  points 
with  which  I  would  like  to  take  issue. 

First,  Mr.  Wicker  and  the  scien¬ 
tists  be  uses  to  buttress  his  argu¬ 
ments  imply  that  we  must  protect 
toe  “sanctity  of  space”;  we  must  re¬ 
sist  new  militarization  of  space.  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  appeal. 

However,  as  Harold  Agnew,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Wicker,  accurately 
points  out,  “any  missile . . .  can  very 
readily  be  programmed  to  detonate 
at  a  point  in  space  with  . . [great] 
accuracy.’*  Mr.  Wicker  concludes 
from  this  that  we  already  have  an 
implicit  A5AT  capability  and  there¬ 
fore  can  stop  right  now. 

The  more  appropriate  conclusion 
—  and,  I  suggest,  what  Agnew  prob¬ 
ably  had  in  mind  —  is  that  ballistic 
missiles  currently  numbering  in  the 
thousands  are  themselves  space 
weapons.  Unfortunately,  space  is 
militarized  and  has  been  so  since  the 
mid-Ws,  when  it  was  recognized  that 
toe  best  delivery  system  for  nuclear 
weapons  was  into,  through  and  down 
from  space. 

We  can  all  wish  it  were  not  so,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  wishful 
thinking  now  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Wicker’s  analysis  of  satellites, 
of  wanting  and  of  stability  is  some¬ 
what  more  misleading. 

He  asserts  that  high-altitude  satel¬ 
lites  are  critical  to  deterrence  and 
that  low-altitude  satellites  are  not. 


High-altitude  satellites  equipped  with 
sensors  to  dried  the  launch  of  ballis¬ 
tic  missiles  do  provide  us  critical 
wanting  of  an  attack  under  way. 
However,  the  attack  they  warn  us  of 
is  irreversible  and  will  commence 
within  minutes.  Under  these  efremn- 
stances,  wanting  can  be  used  only  to 
decide  whetherornri  to  order  retalia¬ 
tion  before  enemy  weapons  arrive.  . 

What  does  give  us  crucial  warn¬ 
ing  that  coukl  result  in  reverriMe 
decisions,  negotiations  and  preven¬ 
tion  are  precisely  the  icwaaltitudt 
satellites. 

•These  aatePtten 

will  provide  the  tip-off  to  a  potential 
attack  days  and  perhaps  weeks  be¬ 
fore  such  an  attack  could  be 
launched.  This  is  the  Him  when  Ar¬ 
mageddon  might  be  averted.  Low-*J- 
tttnde  satellites  are  not  only  vital  to 
deterrence,  they  are  our  only  noo- 
weapon  shield  nuclear  war. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Wicker  is  cor¬ 
rect  when  he  says  that  low-altitude 
■ntteatrilite  weapons  are  with  ns, 
and  in  so  many  potential  farms 
verification  is  virtually  impoaribfet 
Space  weapons,  like  it  or  not,  do  and 
will  exist.  Our  challenge  is  to  protect 
our  wanting  satellites. 

To  the  extent  that  arms  control 
contributes  to  the  process,  fine. 
But  the  risk  of  deception  and  de- 
tenence  failure  wandatm  1  prudent 
courseof  self-protection  as  writ 

Pete  Wilson 
VS.  Senator  from  California 
Washington,  Sept. '19, 1994. 
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Gromyko’s  Hard  Line 


The  main  thing  about  the  Reagan- 
Gromyko  talks  in  New  York  and 
Washington  is  that  they  took 
place.  They  broke  the  ominous  si¬ 
lence  that  existed  between  the  two  nu¬ 
clear  nations,  with  at  least  agree¬ 
ment  that  everything  was  at  risk  but 
that  nothing  lad  been  irretrievably 
lost. 

Mr.  Gromyko  took  a  very  hard  line 
in  his  private  talks  as  well  as  in  pub¬ 
lic.  Diplomats  who  had  observed  him 
lor  years  in  Moscow  frit  that  he 
seemed  freer  now  to  speak  for  his 
Government  and  to  vent  his  own  anti- 
Western  prejudices. 

At  75  he  is  remarkably  active, 
though  his  mouth  is  twisted,  as  if  he 
had  suffered  a  stroke.  Nevertheless, 
he  not  only  gave  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  an  the  time  Mr.  Shultz  wanted, 
but  be  saw  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister  for  six  hours.  This  was  the 
first  time  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 


two  largest  Communist  nations  had 
met  since  1969,  and  here  again  Mr. 
Gromyko  apparently  took  an  unyield¬ 
ing  position. 

His  75-minute  speech  at  the  United 
Nations  was  a  curious  document  — 
actually  two  different  speeches.  The 
first  part  was  a  mixture  of  bad  his¬ 
tory  and  bad  manners,  hiamtng  the 
United  States  for  &p  the  turmoil 
in  the  world  since  the  last  world  war. 
The  second  part  was  nostalgia  for 
the  days  when  the  U-5.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  fought  together  against 
Hitler,  and  it  was  highly  supportive 
of  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

In  contrast.  President  Reagan's 
speech  to  the  General  Assembly  was 
singularly  lacking  in  his  anti-Soviet 
rhetoric  of  the  past,  but  his  private 
talk  with  Mr.  Gromyko  was  offi¬ 
cially  described  as  being  forceful 
and  direct,  signifying  no  tangible 
progress. 


Reagan’s 
new  tone 
draws  Soviet 
skepticism 


One  official  said,  nevertheless,  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  would 
give  the  Soviet  Foreign  Munster's  re¬ 
marks  “the  Kennedy  treatment." 
This  was  a  reference  to  the  time  in  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  when  President 
Kennedy  received  two  communica¬ 
tions  from  Nikita  Khrushchev  —  one 
aggressively  intimidating  and  the 
other  vaguely  reassuring,  or  at  least 
hesitating.  Mr.  Kennedy  ignored  the 


first  and  answered  the  second,  which 
led  to  a  compromise. 

Administration  officials  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  many  delegates 
at  the  U.N.,  including  the  Russians, 
are  skeptical  of  President  Reagan’s 
more  conciliatory  attitude  toward 
Moscow,  regarding  it  as  an  election 
tactic. 

One  American  official,  while 
conceding  that  Mr.  Reagan's  inten¬ 
tions  were  bring  questioned,  ob¬ 
served  that  the  President  was  so  far 
ahead  in  the  election  that  he  had  no 
need  of  talks  with  the  Russians  for 
political  purposes. 

His  change  of  attitude  toward  the 
Russians  was  not  as  “sudden"  as  the 
press  made  out.  this  official  said, 
pointing  to  Mr.  Reagan's  speeches  be¬ 
fore  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  of 
June  17,  1982,  and  Sept.  26.  1983,  as 
well  as  his  television  address  of  Jan. 
16,  1984. 


The  official  line  now  is  that  the 
President  intended  all  along  to 
change  his  tone  if  not  his  policy  once 
his  rearmament  program  enabled 
him  to  “negotiate  from  strength.” 

This,  of  course,  is  precisely  what 
bothers  Mr.  Gromyko.  “All  we  hear," 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  told  the 
General  Assembly,  “is  that  strength, 
strength,  and  above  all  strength  is  the 
guarantee  of  international  peace.  In 
other  words,  weapons,  weapons  and 
still  more  weapons." 

President  Reagan  sought  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  him  that  in  nuclear  arms 
talks,  including  talks  on  “the  militari¬ 
zation  of  space,”  the  United  States 
“would  consider  what  measures  of 
restraint  both  sides  might  take  while 
negotiations  proceed.” 

According  to  officials  at  the  U.N., 
this  was  a  phrase  written  by  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  himself,  differing  from  the  State 


and  Defense  Department  drafts,  to 
imply  that  the  United  Stases  might 
postpone  its  military  space  plans  if 
Moscow  reopened  the  other  arms  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

There  seems  to  be  little  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  of  serious  progress  in  the  weap¬ 
ons  field  before  the  November  elec¬ 
tion,  but  conversations  could  take 
place  in  other  fields. 

For  example,  1985  will  mark  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  last 
world  war  and  the  signing  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  As 
allies  in  that  war  and  founding  per¬ 
manent  members  of  the  U.N.  Se¬ 
curity  Council,  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  could  begin 
planning  now  to  celebrate  these 
events. 

Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr.  Gromyko 
talked  about  "a  new  beginning."  The 
old  one  in  the  U.N.  Charter  40  years 
ago  wasn't  bad.  □ 


As  Burger  Continues,  His  Court  Becomes  Unstable 
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By  Benno  C.  Schmidt  Jr. 

Warren  E.  Burger,  who  begins  his 
16th  term  tomorrow  when  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  convenes,  will 
soon  become  the  20th  century’s  long¬ 
est-sitting  chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  The  irony  of  his  situation  is 
that  the  longer  his  continuity  of  lead¬ 
ership,  the  more  unstable  and  divi¬ 
sive  die  Court  over  which  he  presides. 

The  most  historically  minde**  of  all 
Chief  Justices,  Warren  Burger  doubt¬ 
less  sees  in  his  length  of  service  alone 
important  values  of  judicial  stability 
that  hark  back  to  the  19th  century. 
From  1801  to  1910,  there  were  only 
five  Chief  Justices,  and  for  84  of  those 
years  only  three.  In  the  tenures  of  its 
Chief  Justices,  and  other  ways,  the 
Court  has  felt  the  20th  century’s  tend¬ 
ency  to  fragmentation.  The  first  half 
of  this  century  saw  six  Chief  Justices. 
It  was  not  until  1953.  when  Earl  War¬ 
ren  began  his  nearly  19-year  tenure, 
that  any  20th  century  Chief  Justice 
carved  out  a  period  of  extended  he¬ 
gemony.  As  Chief  Justice  Burger, 
who  is  77  years  aid,  adds  to  the  re¬ 
newed  tradition  of  continuity,  he 
shows  no  signs  of  diminished  zeal  for 
the  office. 

But  the  continuity  and  stamp  of 
identity  on  the  Court  that  Chief  Justice 
Burger  wants  to  personify  has  proved 
increasingly  elusive  in  bis  Court’s  per¬ 
formance.  This  Chief  Justice,  who  is 
more  committed  to  effective  Court  ad¬ 
ministration  than  any  predecessor, 
save  William  Howard  Taft,  and  who 
trumpets  the  values  of  stability,  pre¬ 
dictability  and  finality  in  judicial  deci¬ 
sions,  presides  wer  thejmost  frag¬ 
mented,  bitterly  divided'  since 
the  New  Deal,  one  in  which  drift  and 
division  have  subordinated  distinctive 
constitutional  themes. 

The  Burger  Court  has  largely  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  Warren  Court’s  shadow. 
History  will  judge  Earl  Warren  to  be 
me  of  the  two,  possibly  three,  great¬ 
est  Chief  Justices.  More  than  any 
Court,  the  Warren  Court  grasped  and 
elevated  the  fundamental  constitu¬ 
tional  themes  at  the  heart  of  our  dis¬ 
tinctive  conceptions  of  justice.  More 
than  any  Court,  it  galvanized  Amer¬ 
ica’s  sense  of  enduring  values,  pur¬ 
pose,  progress. 

To  the  Warren  Court  was  given  the 
magnificent  challenge  of  confronting 
the  fundamental  contradiction  in  the 
Constitution:  its  grim  legacy  of  rac¬ 
ism.  Even  after  the  foundation  for  ra¬ 
cial  justice  was  put  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  by  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  Amend¬ 
ments,  after  the  Civil  War,  there 
ensued  almost  a  century  of  dreadful 
constitutional  pretense,  even  schizo¬ 
phrenia,  as  the  promises  of  an  end  to 
servitude,  of  nondiscrimination  and 
of  the  right  to  vote  were  left  in 
cynical  neglect 

The  Warren  Court  cast  this  demon 
out.  No  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  Earl 
Warren  who  led  the  Court,  in  the 
seminal  2954  school  desegregation 
decision,  to  speak  with  the  unanimity, 
august  simplicity  and  dignity  that 
was  necessary  to  carry  the  day  in  the 
face  of  White  House  passivity.  Con¬ 
gressional  opposition  and  massive 
resistance  m  the  Sooth.  Yes,  ground- 
workhad  been  laid  by  some  predeces¬ 
sors,  especially  Chief  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  but  the  simple  truth  is 

Benno  C.  Schmidt  Jr.,  who  served  as 
a  low  clerfe  to  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
renin  1966 and 1967,  is  Dean  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Law  School. 
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that  Earl  Warren,  and  the  unanimous 
Court  he  nurtured,  gave  us,  in  the 
school  desegregation  and  later  deci¬ 
sions  striking  down  other  racial  dis¬ 
crimination,  the  most  crucial  contri¬ 
bution  any  Supreme  Court  has  ever 
made  to  the  justice  and  legitimacy  of 
our  constitutional  order. 

The  end  of  constitutionally  sanc¬ 
tioned  racism  released  an  era  of 
idealism  and  energy  in  our  constitu¬ 
tional  development.  The  Court  led  the 
way  by  pursuing  conceptions  of 
equality  and  individual  dignity  into 
the  disgraceful  inequities  of  our 
criminal -law  process  and  into  en¬ 
trenched  areas  of  privilege  and  exclu¬ 
sion  in  politics.  The  Court  ushered  in 
an  era  of  tolerance  in  expression  and 
political  belief  in  breaking  the 
momentum  of  anxiety  and  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  McCarthy  era. 

The  Warren  Court  included  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Justices  of  rare  personal  dis¬ 
tinction.  There  were  Hugo  L.  Black, 
whose  eloquence  and  grand  constitu¬ 
tional  convictions  have  hardly  ever 
been  equaled  in  the  Court’s  history; 


the  brilliant,  caustic  Felix  Frankfurt¬ 
er;  John  Marshall  Harlan,  whose 
prodigious  labors  and  attention  to 
craft  in  the  face  of  enveloping  blind¬ 
ness  was  heroic;  the  passionate,  ec¬ 
centric  civil  libertarian  William  O. 
Douglas.  A  great  achievement,  for 
which  Earl  Warren  can  claim  the 
major  responsibility,  was  that,  at 
least  after  Felix  Frankfurter’s  depar¬ 
ture  in  1962,  the  Court  maintained 
harmony,  mutual  respect  and  a 
strong  sense  of  Institutional  purpose 
against  the  centrifugal  forces  of  rapid 
constitutional  change,  strong  person¬ 
alities  and  differences  of  conviction. 

The  Warren  Court’s  legacy  has 
proved  more  durable  than  most  of  its 
proponents  would  have  dared  hope  in 
the  wake  of  Chief  Justice  Warren's  re¬ 
tirement.  There  was  the  failure  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  last-minute  ef- 
fort  to  make  Abe  Fortas  Chief  Justice 
and,  shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Fortas’s 
ignominious  resignation.  There  was 
Richard  Nixon's  law-and-order  cam¬ 
paign  in  1968  and  his  cynical  effort  to 
downgrade  the  Coart  with  two  appoint- 


The  Warren 
Court’s 
legacy 
soon  may 
wane 


meats  utterly  lacking  in  distinction  (I 
do  not  refer  to  the  able  Clement  F. 
Haynesworth,  whose  treatment  by  the 
Senate  was  irresponsible).  There  was 
the  fear  that  Warren  E.  Burger’s  vocal 
criticism  of  some  of  the  Warren 
Court's  landmark  criminal  procedure 
decisions  exemplified  a  broad  antipa¬ 
thy  to  the  Warren  Court’s  activist  con¬ 
stitutional  jurisprudence. 

But  after  15  years,  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  feature  of  the  Burger  Court's 


work  lies  in  how  tar  it  has  main¬ 
tained,  and  in  some  ways  even  ex¬ 
tended,  the  Warren  Court’s  legacy. 
The  Burger  Court  has  largely  main¬ 
tained  the  Warren  Court’s  momen¬ 
tum  toward  racial  justice,  even  as 
problems  have  gone  beyond  defining 
the  scope  of  rights  into  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  territory  of  fashioning  effective 
remedies.  Chief  Justice  Burger  him¬ 
self  wrote  the  great  opinion  upholding 
the  necessity  of  busing  as  a  remedy 
for  school  segregation;  he  also  upheld 
Congress’s  power  to  set  aside  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  Government  contracts 
for  minority-owned  businesses.  He 
joined  in  the  Court's  important  exten¬ 
sion  of  equality  principles  to  strike 
down  gender  discrimination,  and 
even  joined  in  the  most  controversial 
decision  of  the  past  15  years:  recog¬ 
nizing  broad  rights  of  reproductive 
autonomy  for  women  that  invalidate 
state  prohibitions  on  abortion  during 
the  first  six  months  of  pregnancy.  In 
the  area  of  freedom  of  expression, 
rights  of  the  press  have  been  on  the 
whole  extended  and  major  new  cate¬ 


gories  such  as  advertising  and  politi¬ 
cal  spending  have  been  brought  under 
the  First  Amendment’s  mantle. 

It  is  in  criminal  procedure  that  the 
Burger  Court  has  departed  most  sig- 
nificantly  from  the  Warren  Court,  but 
even  in  this  area  the  basic  rights  of 
counsel  for  indigents  and  protection 
against  self-incrimination  have  been 
maintained.  The  exclusionary  rule  in 
searcb-and-seizure  cases  has  been  the 
major  focus  of  difference.  But  despite 
differences,  and  the  Burger  Court’s 
struggle  to  wash  its  hands  of  the  in¬ 
creasingly  regional  problem  of  capital 
punishment,  generally  the  Burger 
Court  is  seen  as  essentially  carrying 
on  the  Warren  Court’s  legacy. 

This  conventional  wisdom,  how¬ 
ever,  is  showing  signs  of  strain.  Even 
where  the  results  of  Burger  Court 
decisions  are  not  so  different  from 
those  of  the  Warren  years,  overall  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  two  Courts  are  strik¬ 
ingly  different.  The  Warren  Court 
tended  to  assert  the  great  constitu¬ 
tional  values  it  advanced,  not  prag¬ 
matically.  not  in  a  balancing  frame¬ 
work,  but  with  sovereign  scope  and 
confidence.  The  Burger  Court,  as  my 
colleague  Vince  Blasi  points  out.  has 
tended  to  refine  constitutional  princi¬ 
ple  in  a  highly  pragmatic,  compro¬ 
mising  and  context-bound  style 
marked  by  fine-spun  distinctions  and 
asserting  no  deep-seated  vision  of 
constitutional  values.  In  the  process, 
Burger  Court  decisions  have  become 
the  most  fragmented  in  our  history, 
with  differences  increasingly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  rancorous  tones.  The  col¬ 
lective,  deliberative  jelement  in  the 
Coutt;s*  ppck 

whelmed  by  therush  of  cases  Jhnd  t he 
pressures  of  individual  differences. 
Now,  Justices  even  take  to  the  hus¬ 
tings  to  cany  on  the  disputation  that 
has  marked  their  judicial  opinions. 
Impressions  from  within  the  Court 
suggest  that  Warren  E.  Burger's 
relations  with  his  colleagues  have  not 
been  a  mitigating  force  against  these 
tendencies  to  division. 

Moreover,  in  several  areas  the 
Burger  Court  recently  has  staked  out 
decisions  sharply  at  variance  with  the 
Warren  Court’s  philosophical  prem¬ 
ises.  Where  national  security  has  con¬ 
flicted  with  free  expression,  the 
Burger  Court  has  virtually  reversed 
the  Madisonian  privilege  to  criticize 
government.  Apart  from  their  First 
Amendment  implications,  these  deci¬ 
sions  have  been  so  oblivious  of  the 
usual  principles  of  orderly  legal 
procedure  and  separation  of  powers 
that  the  Court  seems  to  be  telling  us 
that  all  bets  are  off  where  national  se¬ 
curity  claims  are  involved.  As  for 
religious  freedom,  the  last  two  years 
have  seen  a  marked  turn  toward  up¬ 
holding  Government  support  for  reli¬ 
gion. 

In  this  critical  time  for  the  Burger 
Court,  the  shadow  of  a  fast-approach¬ 
ing  future  falls  across  the  Warren 
Court's  legacy.  The  next  President  al¬ 
most  certainly  will  make  three  or 
four  appointments,  maybe  more.  If 
Ronald  Reagan  is  re-elected,  a  Presi¬ 
dent  with  the  most  reactionary  con¬ 
stitutional  conceptions  we  have  seen 
in  a  long  time  can  fashion  the  Court  in 
his  own  image  to  a  degree  that  no 
President  has  enjoyed  since  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  second  term.  If  this 
happens,  Warren  E.  Burger  may  yet 
preside  over  a  Court  whose  main  sig¬ 
nificance  lies  in  not  demonstrating 
the  staying  power  of  the  Warren 
Court’s  legacy.  *  □ 
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ate  of  the  strangest  aspects  of  the 
division  of  Germany  and  Eu¬ 
rope  into  Communist  East  and 
democratic  West  is  that  East  Ger¬ 
many-one  of  the  most  repressive  of 
the  Soviet  satellites — is  blanketed  by 
West  German  television. 

It’s  hard  to  measure  the  impact, 
but  West  German  officials  recently 
Interviewed  in  Bonn  consider  it  sig¬ 
nificant.  East  Germans  timed  into 
West  German  news  programs  are 
ftmnng  the  best  informed  people  in 
any  Communist  country,  something 
that  must  subtly  influence  Govern¬ 
ment  policy.  Perhaps  more  impor¬ 
tant,  East  Germans  get  a  clear  view 
of  the  richer  standard  of  material  life 
in  the  West  ;  that  puts  pressure  on  the 
regime  to  provide  better  living  in  the 

East — which  it’s  hard  pressed  to  do. 

Viewer  ratings  are  believed  to  be 
higher  in  East  Germany  than  in  the 
West;  and  in  one  area  West  German 


television  did  not  at  first  reach,  the 
East  German  regime' had  to  arrange 
for  the  broadcasts  to  be  seen,  to  com¬ 
bat  the  absenteeism  caused  by  people 
visiting  elsewhere  to  watch  them. 

This  bizarre  situation  is  one  of  many 
developments  between  the  two  Genoa- 
nys  to  which  Moscow,  as  one  official  in 
Bom  told  me,  is  “allergic” — so  much 
so  that  Erich  Honecker,  the  East  Ger¬ 
man  Communist  leader,  has  just  been 
farced  by  Soviet  pressures  to  cancel 
what  would  have  been  the  first  official 
visit  between  East  and  West  Germany. 

Mr.  Honecker,  contrary  to  much 
discussion  elsewhere,  was  not  going 
to  Bonn  to  negotiate  the  ramification 
of  Germany,  or  anything  approaching 
It.  To  do  that,  he’d  have  had  to  negoti¬ 
ate  his  country  out  of  Communism 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  himself 
out  of  a  job  ;  and  even  if  he  should  en¬ 
tertain  such  strange  ideas,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  keep  20  divisions  in  East  Ger- 


The  Two  Germanys  (2) 
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many  to  counter  tbem. 
v  Nor,  in  the  opinion  of  officials  in 
Bonn,  did  Moscow  believe  Mr.  Ho¬ 
necker  had  such  cataclysmic  hidden 
purposes.  There's  no  "Polish  prob¬ 
lem".  in  East  Germany,  one  of  the  most 
loyal  Soviet  allies;  and  no  “Ruma¬ 
nian”  disposition  to  follow  a  separate 
foreign  policy.  Instead,  it's  believed  in 
Bonn  that  the  Russians  put  the  quietus 
on  the  Honecker,  visit  for  reasons  that 


suggest  as  much  about  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  as  about  increased  ex¬ 
changes  between  the  two  Germanys. 

Moscow  is  irritated,  to  begin  with, 
that  East  Germany’s  interest  in  trade 
and  other  contacts  with  West  Ger¬ 
many  have  continued  after  Bonn’s 
decision  to  accept  deployment  of 
American  Pershing  2  and  cruise  mis¬ 
siles— a  decision  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  Russians.  And  that  interest  re¬ 
sults  in  part  from  an  economic  situa¬ 
tion  that  surely  has  Moscow  worried. 

The  Soviet  Union  remains  depend¬ 
ent  upon  grain  imported  from  the 
West;  lately  its  crude  oil  production 
has  declined,  so  that  it  has  had  to  cut 
back  exports  and  raise  the  price  to 
other  Communist  countries.  For 
these  and  other  economic  reasons  — 
the  widening  gap,  for  instance,  be¬ 
tween  Soviet  and  Western  technology 
—  the  Russians  cannot  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  needs  of  their  allies. 


Thus,  East  Germany  has  good  rea¬ 
son  to  trade  with  West  Germany;  the 
latter,  for  example,  now  ships  part  of 
its  own  imported  oil  to  East  Germa¬ 
ny.  Intra-German  trade  is  particu¬ 
larly  important  to  the  Berlin  regime, 
because  it  needs  the  imports,  and  can 
pay  for  them  with  exports  rather  than 
with  hard  currency  —  of  which  East 
Germany  is  so  short  that  it  requires 
each  visiting  West  German  to  change 
at  least  25  deutsche  marks  a  day. 

So  Moscow’s  prestige  and  influence 
in  East  Germany  is  declining  at  least 
marginally  as  the  latter's  economic 
dependence  on  the  West  rises. 
Throughout  Eastern  Europe,  in  fact, 
the  Russians  have  cause  for  worry  — ■ 
owing  to  economic  needs  they  can’t 
fulfill,  and  to  resentment  at  their  de¬ 
ployment  of  short-range  missiles  to 
counter  the  new  NATO  missile  forces. 
Not  only  are  these  SS-22‘s  and  SS-23’s 
unwelcome  reminders  of  war;  they 


also  require  the  stationing  of  more 
Soviet  forces  in  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany  and  elsewhere. 

With  the  Soviet  leadership  in  doubt 
and  likely  to  change  at  any  moment, 
moreover,  Moscow  could  not  allow 
the  other  Eastern  European  countries 
to  think  it  couldn’t  or  wouldn't  stop 
Mr.  Honecker’s  visit,  particularly 
since  the  ideas  of  “pan-Germanism" 
and  “revanchism”  tend  to  panic 
those  countries.  Officials  in  Bonn  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
visit,  Moscow  feared  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope's  perception  of  it  more  than  any 
actual  consequences. 

Not  that  the  Russians  don't  have 
reason  to  fear  continuing  exchanges, 
however  limited,  between  the  two 
Germanys;  at  the  least,  a  West  Ger¬ 
man  deputy  suggested  to  me,  those 
exchanges  are  bound  to  make  the 
East  German  regime  ^more  Ger¬ 
man,”  if  not  yet  less  Communist.  □ 
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Bizet  Would  "M 
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Recognize 
This  New  ‘Carmen’ 


Mr.  Rosi  accepted  Mr.  du  Plan- 

tier*s  offer. 'TTiis  is  the  toughest  film 

I  ever  made,”  he  says.  It  was  the 
preparation,  18  months  In  all,  that 
was  so  difficult  —  memorizing  the 


Urn.  “Les  Danses  Espagnoles '  — 
Onnen,  up  on  a  table  in  a  tavern, 
stamping  out  a  flamenco  beat. 

“I  don’t  >Wnfc  it's  a  realistic  film, 
but  the  social  context  In  my  *CannenM 
is  much  stronger  than  in  the  theater,1 Pl ’ 
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By  ROBERT  GOLDBERG 


Stocky  and  broad-shoul¬ 
dered,  the  director  is  as 
powerfully  built  as  his 
films.  He  sits  up  in  his 
study,  with  a  view  that 
skims  over  the  rooftops  of  Rome 
straight  across  to  Saint  Peter’s.  The 
room  is  overrun  with  books.  They  line 
the  walls,  cover  the  desk,  and  spill 
into  stacks  four  and  five  high  an  the 
tables.  "Look  here,”  says  Francesco 
Rosi,  striding  over  to  a  bookcase. 
"I’m  going  to  show  you  my  secret.” 

It  was  in  the  early  1960’s  that  Mr. 
Rosi  emerged  as  a  major  voice  in  the 
Italian  cinema  with  such  brutally  di¬ 
rect  films  as  "Salvatore  Giuliano” 
(1962)  and  "Hands  Over  the  City” 
(1963).  His  gritty  social  critiques 
earned  him  the  Golden  lion  at  Ven¬ 
ice,  the  Golden ’Palm  at  .  Cannes,  and 
other  international  awards  through¬ 
out  the  1960’s  and  70’s.  But  in  1962,  he 
turned  to  something  radically  differ¬ 
ent  —  bringing  “Bizet’s  Carmen”  to 
the  screen.  Last  March,  the  film- 
opened  in  Europe  to  an  enthusiastic 
French  and  Italian  press;  now  it  has 

Robert  Goldberg  is  a  freelance 
writer  with  a  special  interest  in  the 
arts. 


opened  in  New  York  to  similar  reac¬ 
tion. 

Carmen  —  the  Spanish  gypsy  of 
Georges  Bizet’s  opera  who  captivates 
and  destroys  men  —  has  been  more 
seductive  than  ever  these  days.  Per¬ 
haps  that’s  because  the  fiercely  inde¬ 
pendent  woman  appeals  to  this  gener¬ 
ation  or  perhaps  because  the  libretto 
entered  the  public  domain  in  1980. 
Whatever  the  reason,  there  have  been 
Peter  Brook’s  streamlined,  mythic 
stage  and  screen  version  of  “La 
Trag&he  de  Carmen,"  Carlos 
Sanra’s  flamenco  film  “Carmen,” 
and  Jean-Luc  Godard’s  “First 
Name:  Carmen.”  In  the  middle  of 
this  Carmen  boom  comes  Mr.  Rosi’s 
movie,  a  filmed  version  of  Bizet's 
opera,  sung  not  spoken. 

For  his  “Carmen,”  the  61-year-old 
director  assembled  an  '  impressive 
array  of  international  opera  talent: 
the  tenor  Pldtido  Domingo  as  Don 
Jos6,  Ruggero  Raimondi  (the  Don  of 
Joseph  Losey*s  “Dm  Giovanni”)  as 
EscamiHo,  and  an  earthy  American, 
Julia  Mlgenes-Johnson,  as  Carmen. 
Lorin  MaazeL,  the  forma*  music  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Vienna  State  Opera,  con¬ 
ducted  the  score.  And  Antonio  Gades, 
the  choreographer  of  the  Saura  film,  ^ 
worked  on  the  dance  for  Rosi. 

Despite  such  collaborators,  Mr. 
Rosi  —  who  is  by  no  means  an  opera 
aficionado  —  was  forced  to  ask  him- 
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Francesco  Rosi  directing 
'Bizet’s  Carmen”  on  location  in  Spain. 


self,  “Would  tills  kfnri  of  film  appeal 
only  to  the  opera  fanatics? 

'  “I  see  it  as  addressed  to  a  much 
wider  audience  than  that,”  says  Mr. 
Rosi,  running  his  hand  along  a  shelf  of 
books,  searching  for  a  title,  “The 
story  of  Carmen,  the  music,  has  such 
power,  that  even  people  who  don't 
like  opera  will  be  captivated.  Plus 
Carmen,  she  is  a  very  modern 
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Out  of  Prison  and  Into  Movies 


By  LAWRENCE  VAN  GELDER 


welve  years  ago,”  Anzac 
Wallace  was  saying,  “I 

■  would  rather  have 

H  punched  you  than  talk  to 

■  you.” 

Mr.  Wallace,  a  full-blooded  Maori 
wH&  ikl  fhe^stAr  Of  the  New  Zealand 
film  “Utu,”  was  discussing  his  life — 
a  life  that  sounds  like  a  movie  wailing 
to  be  made. 

At  the  age  of  41,  Mr.  Wallace  looks 
back  on  a  childhood  of  theft  and  other 
crimes,  on  14  years  in  prison,  on  a 
powerful  role  in  a  bitter  labor  dispute 
that  catapulted  him  into  an  unex¬ 
pected  career  in  movies  that  has 
made  him  something  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  spokesman  for  his  people  — 
and,  of  course,  his  is  a  tale  with  a  love 
story,  too. 

“Utu”  describes  a  Maori  rebellion 
against  European  settlers  in  the 
1870’s.  It  is  Mr.  Wallace’s  first  film, 
and  in  “Utu”  —  the  title  refers  to  a 
Maori  concept  of  honor — be  portrays 
Te  Wheke,  a  Maori  scout  for  British- 
led  troops  who  turns  against  the 
Pakeha — the  Europeans— and  leads 
the  bloody  uprising  after  witnessing  a 
massacre  of  innocent  Maori  villag¬ 
ers. 

The  film,  whose  opening  in  New 
York  to  generally  favorable  reviews 
coincided  with  a  major  exhibition  of 
Maori  art  at  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum,  has  served  to  focus  attention  can 
New  Zealand’s  Maori  history  and 
population,  about  300,000  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  3  million  inhabitants. 

“  ‘Utu,’  1  think,  hna  many  parallels 
to  today’s  life,  particularly  the  life 
I’ve  led,”  Mr.  Wallace  says.  ”1  have 
always  been  a  very  aggressive  per¬ 
son,  very  much  like  the  character  of 
Te  Wheke.” 

As  a  result,  “I  found  the  part  quite 
easy  to  play,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  say 
that  it  was  enjoyable,  but  it  was  very 
easy  for  me  to  portray  an  angry 
man.” 

The  movie — depicting  excesses  on 
the  part  of  both  the  Pakeha  and  the 
Maori  —  embodies  a  call  for  recon¬ 
ciliation,  which  Mr.  Wallace  firmly 
supports,  though  not  without  a  trace 
of  bitterness.  “We  now  have  Pakeha 
in  New  Zealand,”  Mr.  Wallace  says, 
“and  many  of  us  feel  we  can’t  do  with¬ 
out  Pakeha.  So  we  strive  to  cooper¬ 
ate,  we’ve  tried  to  get  cm.  We  are  ask- 


crime  career  with  the  contents  of  the 
milk  bottle,  but  not  with  the  white 
stuff,  but  with  the  silver  stuff  that 
jangled.  They  call  it  money.  From  the 
milk  bottle,  I  progressed  to  bites  and 
from  bites  to  cars.”  At  i4,  te  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  school  for  smoking  and 
not  long  afterward  was  dispatched  to 
a JJarsta^fortoeft:- ■■  ...  .. 

“Borstal  training/’  says  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace,  who  spent  part  of  his  recent  visit 
in  New  York  speaking  before  pris¬ 
oners  on  Rikers  Island,  “introduced 
me  to  other  people  of  like  nature  but 
with  far  greater  experience,  and  they 
introduced  me  to  other  things,  like 
housebreaking. 

“And  each  time  I  wait  away,  I’d 
come  out  with  a  few  more  loyal 
friends,  I  felt,  and  still  do  feel,  but 
had  gained  a  lot  more  knowledge 
about  crime  activities.  So  eventually 
|  I  was  introduced  to  explosives  and 
f§  firearms,  and  my  situation  outside 
hadn’t  changed  at  all. 

Tony  Burton 


our  traditions,  recognize  that  we  have 
jumped  the  fence  and  sort  of  learned 
their  culture,  if  you  can  call  it  a  cul¬ 
ture. 

“We  recognize  also  that  our  culture 
has  been  fasten  away  from  us  force¬ 
fully,  our  language  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  through  the  education  ave; 
Dues.  Even  my  own  parents  were 
strapped  or  caned — they  were  corpo- 
punished  for  speaking  the  language,” 
says  Mr.  Wallace,  who  bad  to  be 
coached  to  speak  his  Maori  lines  in 
“Utu.” 

“We  are  just  recognizing  that  we 
retain  our  language  and  encourage 
those  who  have  drifted  or  lost  their 
language  to  get  bade  to  it,  that  while 
we’ve  been  so  willing  to  learn  the 
English  language  and  the  English 
customs,  they  have  not  made  too 
much  of  an  effort  to  come  and  learn 
ours.” 

Among  these  Maori  ways,  he  says, 
is  the  belief  that  to  goto  jafi  Is  to  dis¬ 
grace- tbe  family  name.  So,  he  says. 


Anzac  Wallace  as  a  Maori 
warrior  in  “Utu” _ _ 

“1  changed  my  name  out  of  the  blue. 
My  father  told  me  if  1  got  out  of  jail 
again,  change  my  name.”  That  was 
the  origin  of  Anzac  Wallace,  although 
the  name  on  his  birth  certificate,  he 
says,  is  Norman  Fene  Rewiri. 

Four  years  after  leaving  prison  for 
the  last  time,  Mr.  Wallace  found  him¬ 
self  as  a  union  chairman  in  the  13th 
month  of  New  Zealand’s  longest-nm- 
ning  industrial  dispute,  involving  con¬ 
struction  workers  on  the  Mangere 
Bridge  over  Manukau  Harbor  in 
Auckland. 

Geoff  Murphy,  the  director  of 
“Utu,”  who  was  locking  for  someone 
to  play  the  role  of  the  fierce  yet  schol¬ 
arly  Te  Wheke,  saw  Mr.  Wallace  in 
some  documentary  film  footage  that 
showed  him  chairing  a  union  meet¬ 
ing. 

“He  liked  what  he  saw,”  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  says,  “and  after  some  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Don  Blakeney  [the  execu¬ 
tive  producer  and  co-producer]  and 
others,  I  was  invited  to  audition.  It 
was  all  a  big  dream.  I’ve  never  been  a 
moviegoer,  and  when  I  say  it  was  a 
dream  to  be  offered  a  job  in  a  movie. 
I’m  the  sort  of  person  who  says  ’prove 
it,’  and  so  three  days  into  the  film  I 
stfll  wasn’t  sure  I  had  the  parti” 

Shooting  began,  he  says,  on  April 
19, 1962  and  was  finished  eight  weeks 
later.  “Utu”  went  on  to  become  New 
Zealand’s  official  entry  at  the  1983 
Cannes  Film  Festival,  and  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  was  launched  on  international 
-  celebrity.  He  had  come  a  long  way 
from  Auckland,  where  he  grew  up. 

“It’s  hard  to  say  il  it  was' middle 
class  or  not,”  be  says  of  his  back¬ 
ground.  We  were  the  only  Maori 
family  resident  of  an  elite  area.  I  was 
brought  up  with  a  knife,  fork  and 
spoon,  and  that’s  how  X  ate  our  Maori 
food  while  everybody  else  was  eating 
with  their  fingers  and  thoroughly  en¬ 
joying  it” 

Mr.  Wallace  was  one  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  wharfie  —  a  waterside 
worker —and  the  youngest  ofthe  four 
boys.  “All  through  my  life,”  he  says 
of  those  days,  “I’d  known  only  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  home  and  no  love.” 

“There  was  a  lot  of  competition  in 
my  family  for  love,  and  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  things  had  to  be  sort  of  fought 
for  —  stolen;  and  so  I  started  my 


“So  it  wasn’t  long  before  I  had  a 
shotgun  in  my  hands  and  was  bolding 
up  a  totalizer  agency  [an  off-track 
betting  parlor].  Once  I  reealized  my 
offense  was  as  serious  as  it  was,  that 
the  consequence  was  going  to  be  jail 
for  a  long  time,  1  involved  myself  in 
other  crimes,  one  or  two  of  which  I 
would  prefer  to  forget.  But  I  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  prison  for  six  years  for  the 
armed  robbery.” 

It  was  then — at  Paremoreroo,  New 
Zealand's  only  maximum  security 
prison,  where  he  spent  three-and- 
a-half  years  in  virtual  solitary  con¬ 
finement,  that  Mr.  Wallace’s  life 
began  to  change.  He  was,  he  says,  in 
the  process  of  “discovering  myself.” 

“I  started  the  discovery  inside,  and 
asked  myself  why  \  was  here,  and 
realized  that  one  of  my  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  was  the  inability  to  relate  to 
other  people,”  he  says.  “I  was  illiter¬ 
ate.  I  was  very  angry.  I  bad  grudges. 
I  bad  great  big  chips  an  my  shoul¬ 
ders." 

Despite  his  isolation,  he  says,  “I 
managed  to  can  a  couple  of  the 
screws  to  smuggle  me  pages  of  dic¬ 
tionaries  and  magazines.  I  taught 
myself  to  read.  I  taught  myself  to 
write.  I  play  acted.  I  was  the  audi¬ 
ence  and  the  performer.  Wihout  a 
telephone,  I  taught  myself  how  to  con¬ 
verse  on  a  telephone.  Without  a  mi¬ 
crophone,  I  taught  myself  to  speak 
publicly.  Without  a  typewriter,  I 
taught  myself  to  type.  Without  a  na¬ 
tive,  I  tried  to. teach  myself  how  to 
speak  Spanish.  And  without  a  punch¬ 
ing  bag,  I  couldn’t  fight.  I  found  X  was 
actually  transferring  that  aggression 
into  words.” 

But  when  he  came  out  of  prism  10 
years  ago,  he  was  still  bitter.  “I  felt 
resentful  toward  authority,  Pakeha, 
and  became  a  warrioriike  person  on 
the  streets.  It  was  about  three  months 
at  terror  for  a  lot  of  people.  I  soon 
teamed,  too,  that  it  was  getting  me 
nowhere  and  probably  gave  me  a 
passport  to  jail  again  and  started  to 
temper  my  violence.” 

Mr.  Wallace  wait  back  to  his  old 
school  and  arranged  to  talk  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  about  the  consequences  of 
crime.  After  six  months,  “I  felt  was 
getting  stale,"  he  says,  and  aban- 
.  doned  his  lectures.  He  worked  on  con¬ 
struction  jobs  for  a  while  and  then 
was  hired  as  a  foreman  on  the  Man¬ 
gere  Bridge  project,  which  led  to  Ms 
film  career. 


woman,  a  woman  with  a  great  beau¬ 
ty,  a  great  dignity  in  her  freedom.” 

Mr.  Rosi  had  turned  down  previous 
offers  to  direct  operas,  and  to  this 
day,  even  alter  completing  his  film, 
he  believes  “it  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  the  rhythm  of  cinema  to  mate 
a  movie  of  an  opera.”  He  pauses,  pull¬ 
ing  down  a  heavy  black  leather-bound 
volume  from  the  shelf,  “Not  many 
operas  could  ever  sustain  a  film.  Only 
a  few — 'Otello/  ‘Madame  Butterfly,' 
‘La  Scheme.’  ‘Carmen’  permits  it  be¬ 
cause  it’s  so  dynamic.  It  enters  into 
the  street  —  the  stage  is  too  narrow. 
It  has  a  music  that  demands  images, . 
demands  more  breathing  room.” 

The  project  was  bom  when  Daniel 
Toscan  du  Planner,  the  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Gaumont,  the  French  'film 
company,  came  to  Mr.  Rosi  in  late 
1981  and  offered  Him  “Carmen.”  The 
company  had  previously  produced 
the  screen  adaptation  of  one  opera, 
“Don  Giovanni,”  and  Mr.  du  Plantier 
wanted  to  do  another.  He  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  Mr.  Rosi’s  reputation, 
his  fluent  command  of  French  and 
Spanish  and  by  his  19ffi  film  on  Spain 
and  bullfighting,  “The  Moment  of 


score,  scouting  the  locauwc.  ui  jpom, 
and  above  aD,  hunting  for  images  to 
bring  the  music  to  life.  With  a  10- 
year-old  record  of  “Carmen”  con- 
dirt**  by  Larin  Maazel  playing  over 
Ms  headphones,  he  would  sit  up  in  his 
study  and  block  out  the  film,  synchro¬ 
nizing  image  and  music.  Then  be  met 
Mr.  Maazel  and  explained  bis  ideas, 
long  before  any  recordings  were 
done.  He  even  rehearsed  some  scenes 
with  the  actors  before  they  recorded 
their  parts,  so  that  when  it  came  time 
for  the  tepjpg,  the  singers  had  set-  - 

tings  and  moods  firmly  in  mind.  TMs 

is  quite  *minre  some  other  filmed 
operas  where  directors  have  been 
forced  to  work  around  previously- 
completed  recordings. 

“Lorin  Maazel  was  really  intelli¬ 
gent,”  Mr.  Rosi  says.  “He  understood 
that  I  wanted  to  treat  the  music  al¬ 
most  as  if  it  were  a  soundtrack.  He  re¬ 
corded  each  singer  individually,  one 
by  one,  so  we  could  mix  noises  of  life, 
noises  from  the  street,  in  with  the 

music.”  . 

Because  of  this  extravagant 
recording  procedure  and  because  of 
the  general  lavishness  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  — shot  exclusively  on  location  in 
Spain,  the  film  lasts  152  minutes  and 
is  the  entire  Bizet  opera,  without  cuts 

—  it  cost  $6.5  million,  reportedly  the 
most  expensive,  film  Gaumont  has 
ever  made. 

Although  unswervingly  faithful  to 
the  opera’s  libretto,  “Carmen”  none¬ 
theless  bears  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Rosi’s 
visual  imagination.  There  are  such 
touches  as  the  corrida,  the  deadly 
bullfight  that  frames  the  film,  and 
serves  as  a  metaphor  for  Josd  and 
Carmen;  lush  photography  by  Pas- 
quelino  De  Santis,  and  slew-motion 
and  freeze-frame  work.  All  of  these 
serve  as  little  visual  arias  to  open  and 

close  each  act  —  as  befits  a  director 
who  is  always  dwelling  on  “the  power 
of  the  image.” 

On  the  subject  of  inspiration,  Mr. 

-  Rosi  says  be  ignored  most  of  the  more 
than  30  previous  “Carmen”  films.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  Otto  Preminger’s  offbeat 
1954  “Carmen  Jones”  that  interested 
Mr.  Rosi  most,  more  for  “the  spirit  of 
liberty  that  Preminger’s  Carmen  ex¬ 
pressed”  than  visually. 

“Look,”  says  Mr.  RosL  He  sits 
down  and  opens  the  800-page  book  on 
his  knees.  “You'll  understand  every¬ 
thing  without  asking/’  The  title  page 
falls  open:  “L'Espagne”  by  Baron 
Charles  Davillier,  Paris,  1874.  Draw¬ 
ings  by  Gustave  Dork  "1  found  it  in 
Paris,  on  one  at  my  trips."  As  he 


tie  extra,  to  capture  the  cultural  reali¬ 
ties  of  Spain,  and  the  myths  they  live 
by— the  myth  of  the  virility  of  men, 
as  in  the  bullring,  and  the  almost 
pagan  worship  of  Mary  by  the 
women,  as  in  the  Setnana  Santa  pro- 
cession.” 

He  sees  Carmen  not  as  a  magical 
temptress  or  a  femme  fatale,  but 
rather  as  “a  woman  Hte  the  others, 
with  just  two  differences:  first,  she  is 


Julia  Migenes-Johnson  in 
“Bizet’s  Carmen” _ 

a  gypsy,  an  outsider,  and  second,  be¬ 
cause  of  that,  she  has  a  taste  for  free¬ 
dom,  the  right  to  decide  for  herself.** 

“Carmen”  may  share  the  same 
penchant  for  cultural  realities,  but  it 
is  still  quite  a  leap  from  Mr.  Rosi’s 
previous  films.  Strong  and  uncompro¬ 
mising,  Ms  early  movies  were  so 
blunt  in  exposing  the  corruption  and 
poverty  in  his  native  Southern  Italy 
that,  despite  their  fictional  storylines, 
they  were  often  called  “documen¬ 
taries.” 

His  next  movie,  Mr.  Rosi  hopes, 
will  be  a  dnematization  of  “Chronicle 
of  a  Death  Foretold”  by  his  friend  G»- 
briel  Garda  Marquez.  Mr.  Marquez 
has  long  been  wary  of  screen  adapta¬ 
tions  of  his  writings,  but  Mr.  Rosi  won 
him  over  with  Ms  enthusiasm  for  the 
work:  “It's  a  discourse  on  death.  It’s 
the  story  of  a  crime  of  honor,  but 
that’s  just  a  pretext  —  a  pretext  to 
discuss  the  responsibility  of  men.” 

Mr.  Rosi  has  already  written  the 

screenplay,  aided  by  Ms  longtime  col¬ 
laborator,  Tonino  Guerra.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
quez  himself  was  not  involved  in  toe 
movie  script:  “Hte  knows  that  the 
book  Is  the  writer’s,  the  film  is  the  di¬ 
rector’s.” 
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"  And  the  Lord  God  tookjhe  man  and  put  him 
die  garden  to  dress  and  keep  ft."  (Genesis 

am  : 


the  QUALITY  of  flowers  is  not 
the  .'only  important  factor  in 
^eantifymga  place;  also  important  is 
the  quality  of  people. 

.  After  decades  of  suffering  air 
|  pollution  and  dangerous  uninter¬ 
rupted  noisy  car  traffic  in  down-town 
Ben  Yehuda  Street  and. its  adjacent 
streets,  the  Jerusalem  municipality 
lias  provided  os  with  a  pedestrian 

mall. 

Architects,  builders  and  city 
gprdeners  have  designed  a  wide  alley 
jgved  with  natural  Jerusalem  stone 
and,  planted  with  numerous  lovely 
Bees.  Street  lights,  mounted  on  arti¬ 
ficially  shaped  candelabntms  and 
raised  beds  in  the  centre  of  the  mall, 
planted  with  many  kinds  of  ammal 
and  perennial  flowerplants,  have 
made  this  street  into  a  lovely  meet- 
jog  place  for  young  and  old  from 
patly  morning  until  late  at  night.  The 
m  municipality  should  be  thanked  for 
"  such  a  precious  gift  to  Jerusalemites. 

I  have  seen  pedestrian  malls  in 
Vienna,  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen 
aiid  Bergen.  The  difference,  howev¬ 
er,  is  that,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
towns  appreciate  their  malls,  keep¬ 
ing  them  clean  and'  blooming  with 
flowers,  while  many  of  our  citizens 
bave  no  respect  for  the  gardener's 
labours  and  no  appreciation  for  Kv- 
jog  plants. 

Ruses  and  other  flowers  are  often 
phicked  or  removed  with  their  roots. 
Often  the  beds  are  littered  with 
empty  yoghurt  cups,  eaten  corn¬ 
cobs.  Coca-Cola  bottles  and 
cigarette  boxes.  Children  are 
allowed  ,  by  their  accompanying- 
parents  to  trample  over  the  planted 
frjeds  and  use  them  as  play-grounds. 
"^N^bdy  cares.  Why  should  they? 

-  Aren’t  there  men  paid  by  the  munici¬ 
pality  for  cleaning  the  ljtter? 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Dutch 
“Friends:  of. Israel”  will  soon  be  in 
Jerusalem  once  again  to  provide  the 
moaicqjality  with  a  gift  of  100,000 
spring-flowering  bulbs.  Twice 
abeady  a  multitude  of  colour  and 
fragrance  from  March  until  May  has 
been  enjoyed  by  Jerusalemites  and 
visitors  in  nearly  every  area  of  the 
city.  Municipality  gardeners  have  in 
the  past  done  excellent  work.  Again, 
one  will  be  able  to  see  the  bright 
colours  of  red,  white,  yellow  and 
black  tulips  as  well  as  the  dominant 
r  and  blue  of  the  hyacinths,  and 
white  and  golden  blooms  of 


Plants  for 
the  people 


GARDENER’S  CORNER  /  Walter  Frank! 


Shake  soO  into  pots  (1);  scatter  seed  (2);  cover  seed  tightly  (3). 


daffodils  and  narcissi. 

There  were  so  many  of  those 
splendid  flowers  that  from  for  away 
one  could  not  spot  the  damage  done 
by  some  of  our  citizens.  However, 
approaching  the  flower  beds,  you 
could  see  freshly  dug  empty  holes 
instead  of  plants  and  the  flowers 
barbarically  removed  by  egoistic  re¬ 
sidents.  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
people  were  interested  more  in  the 
fragrant  flowers  than  those  of  aes¬ 
thetic  appeal.  The  torn-up  tulips 
(with  no  fragrance)  could  be  found 
discarded  and  wilting  nearby.  The 


highly  perfumed  hyacinths  com¬ 
pletely  disappeared. 

A  new  approach.  Far  away  from 
Jerusalem,  in  the  hills  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Galilee,  a  new  settlement  “Ir 
Havradim"  (town  of  roses),  the  uto- 

E‘c  dream  of  one  Steff  Wertheimer,. 

is  become  a  reality.  Last  week  a 
television  programme  showed  the 
pioneering  step  of  a  group  of  ideal¬ 
ists,  who  arefulfilKne  Wertheimer’s 
vision.  Jews  and  Druse,  young  and 
old,  from  the  vicinity  of  Nahariya  or 
further  bave  come  together  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  for  a  beautiful  Israel. 


With  classical  music  announcing 
.  school  breaks  and  the  obligation  for 
eveiy  settler  to  establish  a  garden 
around  his  home,  it  seems  that  the 
Messiah  will  come  to  us  through  the 
gates  of  Ir  Havradim. 

Soil  additions.  Fifty  years  ago 
gardeners  bad  no  idea  of  using  peat, 
venniculhe,  perlite,  o&mokote  and. 
of  course,  tuffhagolan  as  ingredients 
for  good  plant  growing.  But.  never¬ 
theless.  there  were  prosperous  gar¬ 
dens  with  beautiful  flowers,  herbs 
and  vegetables  in  abundance.  This 
means  that  you  can  have  a  successful 
garden  without  these  modem  addi¬ 
tions.  Red  soil.  sand,  manure  and 
compost  are  enough. 

I  have  seen  gardens  in  England 
where  the  most  beautiful  roses 
were  grown  200 years  ago  before  the 
use  of  artificial  fertilizers.  This  does 
not  mean  that  1  am  against  mineral 
or  chemical  additions  to  soil.  I  have 
successfully  used  them  for  many 
years. 

There  have  always  been  additives 
to  soils  in  horticulture.  The  Inca 
Indians  in  the  hills  of  the  Andes  used 
guano  and  fishmeal  for  growing  their 

sweet  corn  over  2.000  years  ago. 
Various  additions  to  ordinary  field 
soil  are  thus  possible,  but  are  never  a 
must. 

All  additional  ingredients  are  so 
highly  priced  these  days  that  we  are 
compelled  to  find  cheaper  wax's  to 
grow  beautiful  flowers  and  tasty 
vegetables  and  herbs  with  self-made 
compost. 

Certain  plants  like  nasturtium 
grow  best  in  ordinary,  poor  field  soil 
without  organic  or  chemical  fertiliz¬ 
ers.  All  plants  of  rhe  legume  (legu- 
mmose)  family  (peas,  beans,  broad 
beans,  lupine,  sweetpeas,  etc.)  grow 
with  very  small  amounts  of  fertilizer 
or  none  at  all. 

Seed  propagation.  During  the 
month  of  October  it  is  possible  to 
propagate  all  the  seedlings  of 
annuals  for  spring.  A  single  plant 
from  a  nursery  raised  in  yoghurt 
cups,  costs  between  SO  to'  100 
shekels.  Choose  your  favourites 
from  the  following,  buy  seed  packets 
and  start:  (The  Hebrew  name  is 
printed  in  parentheses.)  Helichry - 
sum  (almavet).  EschschoHzia.  Gode- 
tia,  Clarkia,  Antirrhinum  (snap  dra¬ 
gon.  loa  ary e).  Delphinium  (lakspur, 
darvanit),  Centaurea  (cornflower. 
deganit),  Beilis  [daisy,  bat  hen), 
Mathiola  (stocks,  manntr),  Salpig- 
lossis.  Stance  (ad-ad).  Linum  ( pish - 
tan).  Calendula  fmarygold,  tzipor- 
neihehantl).  Cosmos,  Phlox  ( shelha - 


vial,  Scabiosa  (tagid). 

THE  SOWING  of  seeds  is  generally 
the  easiest  and  most  natural  method 
of  propagation.  Seeds  are  much 
cheaper  than  ready  plants.  Seedlings 
can  be  raised  in  great  numbers  from 
a  single  seed  packet  and  they  are  free 
of  disease.  Seeds,  usually,  are 
planted  in  shallow  boxes  (flats)  or  in 
flower  pots. 

The  soil  should  be  light  and  mixed 
well  with  equal  parts  of  sand  and 
compost.  It  should  also  be  able  to 
hold  moisture.  Regular  watering 
with  a  rosette  bearing  watering  can  is 
essential.  When  the  seedlings  have 
grown  their  first  pair  of  leaves,  they 
are  ready  to  be  “pricked  out."  An 
old  kitchen  fork  is  a  good  tool  for 
this.  It  must  be  inserted  into  the  soil 
in  a  vertical  position  next  to  the 
plant.  By  pressing  back  the  handle  of 
the  fork,  the  seedling  is  loosened  and 
raised  without  breaking  many  roots. 
A  temporary  transplanting' of  the 
seedling  into  a  yoghurt  cup  gives 
individual  plants  a  chance  to  develop 
a  good  mass  of  fibrous  roots. 

The  cups  should  be  placed  in  half 
shade  for  two  weeks  and  then  (when 
they  have  developed  2-3  pairs  of 
leaves)  transplanted  into  a  perma¬ 
nent  sunny  position. 

Carnations.  This  sweet  smelling 
flower  remains  a  popular  old 
favourite.  Seedlings  should  be 
planted  in  October  for  the  first 
bloom  in  spring  and  it  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  bloom  for  many  years. 
Carnations  can  be  grown  as  an 
annual  (this  is  the  professional  prac¬ 
tice  in  Israel),  perennial.  In  rhe  gar¬ 
den  in  balcony  containers  or  for  cut 
flowers. 

Carnation  seedlings  can  be  purch¬ 
ased  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year 
and  can  be  propagated  in  different 
ways.  As  mentioned  above  for 
annuals,  you  may  buy  seeds  and 
make  your  own  nursery  of  carna¬ 
tions.  Seeds  sometimes  appear  in 
mixed  colours,  but  also  in  specific 
colours. 

In  addition  to  seed  propagation, 
carnations  can  also  be  grown  from 
cuttings  or  by  the  layering  of  strong 
developed  stems.  For  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  choose  a  stem  that  has 
bloomed,  bend  it  down  to  a  spot  of 
loosened  soil,  make  a  very  flat  cut 
(use  a  razor  blade)  in  the  middle  of 
the  stem,  cover  the  cut  with  soil  or 
sand  and  attach  the. layer  to  the 
ground  with  a  hairpin  or  a  stone. 
Carnations  must  be  placed  in  a  sunny 
area  and  they  need  well  drained  soil. 


•  HB  BRILLIANT  career  in  Amer¬ 
ican  real  estate  began  when  the  col- 
.  lege'dropout  from  the  Bronx  was 
.  hired  to  lean  out  of  second-storey 
windowsand  hang  “For  Sale"  signs. 

Sigtyears  later,  philanthropist 
iack^Oer  devotes  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  p£  his  profited  'thaf  piece  of 
Jewfcl  teal  estatfin  the  Middle  East 
-  the  State  of  Israel  -  and  to  'iotiSpZ 
other  good  causes  that  benefit  his 
people.;-  - 

Until  this  year,  the  Russian-born 
-benefactor  refused  to  allow  any  of 
the  institutions  he  supports  to  name 
anything  for  him.  But,  after  celeb- 
jtating  his  80th  birthday,  Weil  er  gave 
'^hl  and  an  avalanche  of  honours 
fotioWed. 

“Sofarthere  have  been  14  events, 
sad. four  more,  await  me  in  New 
York,"  he  says.  “One  of  them  will 
wJutuntil  early  1985.  before  my  81st 
!  birthday  on  May  30.  Tvebeen  plead- 
i  ing  with  the  organizations  to  leave 
r  ne  atone.” 

“I  never  permitted  my  name  to  be 
wed  jbefore,”  continues  the  short, 
bespectacled  and  always  energetic 
Writer^  “even  the  Albert  Einstein 
Hospital  in  New  York,  on  whose 
board  7  served  for  seven  years.  I 
.Always  thought:  in  another  50  years, 
ifoO  would  know  who  Jack  Weiler 
,*Vh8  if  my  name  were  put  up  on  the 
taftfing?  But  other  people  don’t  see 
ittbat.way.  I  once  got  a  contribution 
of  $50,000  for  the  hospital,  and  the 
^.forced  us  to  replace  his  name 
^Wgger.letters.”  • 

Stffl,  when  the  prestigious  Jewish 
"  was  named  after  Wefler,  the 
jropist  was  moved.  “If  they 
tike,  off  the  name  Einstein  and  put 
°a  Weiler,  then  I  must  be  somebody 
after  all,"  he  jokes  . 

THE  HEIGHT  of  the  birthday 


A  passionate 


■  -:  >  V.-*.  . 


By  JUDY  SDSGEL-ITZKOVICH  /  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


JackWeQer 


(Landau) 


celebrations  occurred  recently, 
when  a  large  section  of  Jerusalem's 
Gilo  quarter  was  named  Kiryat  Jack 
Weiler.  Last  May,  Teddy  Kollek. 
who  is  his  friend,  took  him  on  a  tour 
of  the  city’s  new  neighbourhoods, 
and  Weiler  chose  the  southernmost 
quarter  of  Gilo. 

“Since  the  ceremony,  the  phone  at 
the  King  David  Hotel  hasn’t  stopped 
ringing.  People  tell  me  about  pro¬ 
jects  they  need  money  for  -  a  syna¬ 
gogue,  a  hospital  or  a  yeshiva.  Teddy 
.warned  me  that  would  happen,  and 
be  ordered  me  to  pass  all  the  calls  on 
to  him.”  The  yeshiva  of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  College  of  Technology  was 
recently  named  in  his  father’s  mem¬ 
ory. 

Weiler  says  be  is  never  angry  with 
people  who  ask  for  money  for 
altruistic  causes,  rather  than  for 
themselves.  In  the  U.S.,  he  has 
advisers  who  select  a  number  of 
worthy  institutions  and  projects,  and 
he  gives  away  millions  of  dollars 
each  year.  He  also  receives  countless 
requests  for  help  from  unfortunates, 
or  from  people  who  claim  to  be 
unfortunate  —  and  be  is  careful  about 
such  pleas  for  help.  *‘I  don't  know  if 
they’re  genuine.’’ 

Weiler  and  his  wife  Doris  live  in  a 
comfortable  country  home  in  New 


Rochelle,  a  suburb  of  New  York,  but 
they  live  fairly  modestly.  “I  have 
enough  money  to  buy  yachts  or 
paintings,  but  I  don’t  do  it.  My 
luxury  is  giving  to  good  causes." 

WEILER  SAYS  he  learned  about 
the  importance  of  giving  tzedaka 
from  his  late  father  Feivel,  a  Hebrew 
school  teacher  whose  wife  Hanna 
bore  Him  10  children.  Jack  was  num¬ 
ber  seven. 

He  does  not  recall  any thing  about 
his  trip,  in  the  steerage  of  a  ship,  at 
the  age  of  six,  from  Europe  to  New 
York.  Perhaps  be  was  just  blocking 
out  unpleasant  experiences.  His  two 
elder  brothers,  who  were  in  the 
U.S.,  worked  and  saved  their  earn¬ 
ings  for  two  years  in  order  to  bring 
over  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Feivel  Weiler  started  his  teaching 
career  at  Yeshiva  Tora  Ve’Daas, 
and  they  settled  in  the  Bronx. 

After  graduating  from  high 
school,  Weiler  went  on  to  City  Col¬ 
lege  in  Manhattan.  But  when  he 
learned  that  his  father  had  gone  into 
debt  in  order  to  finance  his  educa¬ 
tion,  he  left  the  college  and  decided 
to  find  work.  After  starting  as  an 
assistant  to  a  real  estate  agent  he 
eventually  set  up  his  own  real  estate 
business. 


“I  met  a  man  named  Ben  Swig;  we 
competed  on  deals  and  found  that 
we  were  bidding  up  prices  for  our 
clients,"  he  recalls.  So  in  1936,  Weil¬ 
er  and  Swig  shook  hands  and  formed 
a  partnership,  which  lasted  44  years 
and  never  involved  a  written  con¬ 
tract. 

Swig  bought  and  sold  without 
asking  Weiler.  “He  told  me  one  day 
that  he  had  bought  Cartier’s  jewelry 
store,  and  I  was  shocked.  We  didn't 
know  anything  about  jewelry. 

“But  the  partnership  was  harmo¬ 
nious.  There  was  never  a  harsh  word 
between  us."  When  Swig  died  a  few 
years  ago.  Weiler  donated  a 
playground/garden  in  Jerusalem's 
Sderot  Herzog  in  his  memory.  Weil¬ 
er  remains  in  partnership  with  his 
late  partner’s  children. 

Weiler  works  four  days  a  week  in 
his  New  York  office.  His  son-in-law. 
Robert  Amow,  really  runs  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  day-to-day  basis  along  with 
Weiler's  50-year-old  son,  Alan,  who 
is  a  real  estate  attorney. 

WEILER  CREDITS  his  long  life 
and  good  health  to  parentage  -  his 
father  died  at  the  age  of  91  -  and  to 
good  habits  -  he  never  drinks  or 
smokes. 

He  doesn’t  gamble  either  (except 


on  business  deals),  but  he  does  be¬ 
lieve  in  luck.  “Nearly  every  building 
I've  bought  and  made  money  on." 
he  says,  “has  a  7  or  11  in  its  address 
or  some  combination  of  those  num¬ 
bers."  He  also  believes  that  his  late 
father’s  soul  is  “watching  out”  for 
him.  sinegt  Jack -supported 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  help  out.  ■  ° 

Weiler  will  not  disclose  any  secrets 
about  how  he  makes  his  money.  “If  I 
told  you,  you’d  go  out  and  do  it,”  he 
jokes.  But  being  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time  is  crucial.  And  real 
estate  is  not  a  simple  business.  Com¬ 
petition  in  New  York,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  cities  where  Weiler  oper¬ 
ates,  is  fierce.  Asked  about  John 
Zaccaro,  the  real  estate  millionaire 
who  is  married  to  U.S.  vice  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate  Geraldine  Ferraro, 
Weiler  says:  “Oh,  I  don’t  know  him. 

His  business  is  small  -  peanuts.” 

The  benefactor  gets  much  plea¬ 
sure  from  his  family;  be  has  seven 
grandchildren  and  five  great¬ 
grandchildren.  “That’s  really  what 
it’s  all  about,  isn’t  it.”  And  then 
there  is  Israel,  which  he  first  saw  in 
1949,  as  a  member  of  the  first  nation¬ 
al ’United  Jewish  Appeal  mission. 
Since  then,  he  has  been  here  at  least 
once  and  often  twice  a  year,  except 
for  a  year  or  two  when  he  wasn’t  up 
toil. 


HE  SPEAKS  passionately  about  his 
concern  for  the  Jewish  people. 
When  he  recalls  a  visit  to  Jews  living 
in  caves  in  Morocco,  in  1952,  Well¬ 
er’s  eyes  are  filled  with  tears.  “I’ll 
never  forget  that  in  the  caves  I  saw 
blackboards  marked  with  the  Jews’ 
contributions  to  Israel  -  a  penny  or 
two.  Their  giving  really  hurt.  It  was  a 
sacrifice.  I  could  always  give  more.  If 
I  give  a  million,  couldn't  I  give  two 
million?” 


Mission  in 
Yiddish 

By  EDWIN  EYTAN  /  Paris 


A  TUNISIAN-BORN  Jew.  whose 
native  language  was  Arabic  and  for 
whom  Yiddish  was  totally  foreign, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  promoters  of  the  language. 
Benny  Cohen,  an  engineering  con¬ 
sultant  in  Paris,  recently  published  a 
French-Yiddish  dictionary,  and  now 
he  is  trying  to  market  a  teach- 
yourse  If- Yiddish  programme,  which 
consists  of  two  thick  books  and  25 
recorded  tapes.  The  package  in¬ 
cludes  lessons  in  the  language  itself, 
as  well  as  Yiddish  songs,  literature 
and  even  jokes. 

Cohen,  55.  is  determined  to  do 
something  to  save  the  language  from 
extinction:  “If  the  Ashkenazim 
won’t  do  it.  1  will.”  he  says,  “even  ii  I 
must  do  it  single-handedly.” 

Cohen  was  struck  with  this  idea  - 
his  family  call  it  an  “obsession”  - 
after  he  saw  the  film  Holocaust. 

"Seeing  the  Nazis  burn  Yiddish 
books  made  me  realize  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  was  to  save  the  language."  he 
says.  "As  I  stoned  to  look  around  it 
seemed  to  me  thar  the  Nazis  had 
partially  won:  fewer  and  fewer  peo¬ 
ple  spoke  Yiddish  or  even  seemed  to 
care  about  what  would  happen  to  it. 

“The  sons  of  first-generation  im¬ 
migrants  from  Poland  or  Lithuania, 
whose  parents  used  to  speak  Yiddish 
at  home,  had  become  so  assimilated 
that  they  had  not  only  forgotten  the 
language  but,  moreover,  did  not 
care.”- 

Cohen,  who  heads  a  prosperous 
engineering  consultancy  firm, 
embarked  on  his  mission  three  years 
ago  with  the  publication  of  the  first 
Yiddish-French  dictionary:  "Two 
meshigene  Yiddien Cohen  beams 
at  his  own  use  of  the  Yiddish  words- 
had  written  the  dictionary,  but  not  a 
single  Jewish  institution  wanted  to 
publish  it.”  he  says.  "Then  they 


heard  that  1  was  just  as  meshige  as 
they  were  about  Yiddish  and  so  they 
came  to  see  me.” 

Cohen  had  the  manuscript  check¬ 
ed  at  the  Sorbonne  University  Yid¬ 
dish  Department,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  near  perfect.  A  few  months 
later,  the  book  was  published, 
although  Cohen  knew  even  then  that 
be  could  not  hope  to  sell  more  than  a 
few  hundred  copies. 

Hie  dictionary's  relative  commer¬ 
cial  failure  served  to  convince  Cohen 
that  more  Jews  should  be  peisuaded 
to  learn  Yiddish.  So  he  looked 
around  for  people  who  were  best 
qualified  to  take  on  the  challenge:  a 
professor  from  the  University  of 
Buenos  Aires,  a  Yiddish  teacher  at 
the  Sorbonne.  as  well  as  photo¬ 
graphers  and  illustrators  were  en¬ 
listed-  The  result  is  a  teaching  prog¬ 
ramme  which  consists  of  25  recorded 
tapes,  two  textbooks  of  about  300 
pages  each,  and  six  slides.  The  prog¬ 
ramme  was  designed  for  French- 
speakers.  but  has  since  been  adapted 
for  people  who  speak  English.  Span¬ 
ish  or  Hebrew. 

All  things  being  equal,  the  aver¬ 
age  student  should  be  fluent  in  Yid¬ 
dish  after  two  years  of  study,  says 
Cohen. 

Since  be  produced  bis  reaching 
aid,  Cohen  has  devoted  himself  to 
persuading  people  to  use  it.  The 
chief  rabbi  of  France,  who  was  born 
in  North  Africa,  gave  it  his  blessing, 
as  did  the  prominent  French  politi¬ 
cian  Simone  Veil,  who  noted  that 
“the  renaissance  of  Yiddish  is  a 
victory  over  the  attempt  to  destroy 
Jews." 

So  far.  though,  neither  the  chief 
rabbi  nor  Simone  Veil  bas  taken 
advantage  of  Cohen's  teach-youiself 
Yiddish  programme. 

(Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency) 


Waning  of  the  mails 


RANDOMALIA/Miriam  Arad 


)F5CE  UPON  a  tnmfipeopJe  used 
to  write  love  letters  to  each  Other.  In 
prose  or  in  verse,  long  and  tender, 
passionate,  amusing;  or  short  - 
“Love  ya,  miss  ya."  It  could  be  half 
the  thrill  of  being  in  love,  writing  and 
receiving  them,  and  a  few  celebrated 
love  affairs  hardly  got  further  than 
that. 

And  what,  you  ask  yourself,  do 
lovers  do  today?  Pour  their  hearts 
out  over  the  telephone,  which  is  not 
the  same  thing  at  all?  Send  telegrams 
-  “Love  ya,  miss  ya?”  Or  write  their 
letters  even  so  and  deliver  them  by 
hand? 

But  it  isn’t  just  lovers.  The  waning 
of  the  mails  has  cheated  us  all  out  of 
a  daily  recurring  pleasure:  the  trip  to 
the  mailbox.  True,  the  pleasure  was 
ephemeral,  and  as  often  as  not  made 
way  for  disappointment  or  grief. 
Trouble  is,  the  disappointment  and 
grief  haven’t  vanished  from  our  life - 
foe  pleasure  has. 

You  may  say  that  non-lovers  too 
can  use  the  telephone  instead,  but  it 
isn’t  the  same  for  them  either.  You 
don’t  pick  up  a  ringing  phone  with 
anything  like  the  sense  of  expectancy 
that  used  to  go  into  checking  the 
mailbox.  You  can’t  turn  the  receiver 
over  and  over  in  your  hand,  inspect 
the  stamps,  wonder  who  it’s  from, 
what’s  in  it.  You  can't  put  the  receiv¬ 
er  down  till  your  har(ds  stop  shaking, 
or  put  it  away  for  later  to  be  perused 
in  leisure.  Anyhow,  and  that  may 
well  mark  its  chief  difference  from  a 
letter,  you  rarely  expect  anything 


....  l>  .JOblaUfti  .  1  Hi 

good  to  come  from  a  nngtpg  phone. 

No,  they've  taken  the  suspense 
out  of  life,  because  in  nine  cases  out 
of  teo,  you  know  perfectly  well  what 
you’ll  find  in  the  mailbox:  bills,  bank 
statements,  and  notifications  abour 
your  tax  declaration  or  Kupat  Holim 
payment  being  overdue.  And  there’s 
no  inspecting  their  stamps  because 
they  don’t  bear  any. 

It  follows  that  stamp  collectors 
must  be  a  dying  breed,  though  the 
implications  go  beyond  that.  There 
won’t,  in  future,  be  volumes  of  any¬ 
one’s  "Collected  Letters,"  which 
used  to  contain  some  of  the  most 
intriguing,  if  not  the  best  writing  of 
the  great;  of  a  Henry  James,  a  Tho¬ 
mas  Mann,  an  Agnon,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  an  Abelard  and  Hdloise.  There 
won't  be  bundles  of  grandma's  let¬ 
ters  tied  with  a  ribbon,  with  or 
without  the  lavender.  Our  streets 
will  be  the  barer  for  want  of  those 
nice  red  pillarboxes,  and  the  post¬ 
man  won't  knock  at  all. 

Or  maybe  Fm  wrong,  as  wrong  as 
our  great-grandparents  lamenting 
that  all  romance  and  adventure  had 
gone  out  of  life  with  the  passing  of 
tile  mailcoach.  Maybe  they'll  invent 
something  as  good  or  better  than  the 
mails  and'telephone  booth.  A  visilet- 
ter.  lasermail,  telelove,  who  knows? 

Myself,  for  the  time  being  I  still 
make  that  trip  to  the  mailbox  every 
day.  Hope  springs  eternal,  and  once 
in  a  while,  miraculously.  I  even  find 
a  proper  letter  there. 


ON  THE  AIR 


VOCATIONAL: 

'M)  School  'Broadcasts  15.00  No  Secrets 
ttaOTbeHean  15.45  Cosmos- the  stems 
Df  tin. cosmic  jwmn  16JO  Chef  Wanted" 
-  f^^A  New  Jrvening-  live  magazine 

FKOGKAMMES: 

.“30  Kitts-  programme  for  8-12  year  olds 
and  Donald- cartoons 
«AMCJLANCUAGE  programmes: 
-j^Ntac  roundup 

"^PregnHnmc  Traitor 

Msport 

PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
tews  roundup 

•^QZTairr-.  Caleb  a  Faffing  Star 

Spot  -  tip*  for  hikes  and  trips 

‘feterve  Duly.  Part  5  of  a  12-part 
series*  earring  Lawrence  Price, 
and  MottiBateisv 

-  British  espionage  series 


Mower  That’ll  be  the  Day 


1^1830 

^-^3)  Science  fihn  19.00  News  in  French 

Hebrew  20.00  News  in 
ig^20J&Foul-Bps,  Bleeps  and  Bhut- 
j^iUOThe  Living  Planet  ZlOONews 

*  U  LovcBoai 

Sj^BKASTTV  (tom  TA.  aoett): 
niM  1330  Another  Life  14.00700 
"30  Stupe-Up  15.00  Afternoon 
- -3&30  Spiderman  17.00  Popeye 
t-Saper  Book  18-00  Laramie  19.00 
“  Another  We  30.30  Work} 

— — a.00£nicrtainmcni  Special 

fflaamwi  2330  NBA  Basketball 

“Chb  2354  News  Update  . 


Voice  of  Music 


6.02  Mmscal  Clock 

7.07  Rameau:  Castor  et  PoOua.  Suite 
No-1 ;  HandeL  Flute  Sonata 
730  Verdi:  BaDet  Music  from  II  Trova- 
tore;  Khachaturian:  Violin  Concerto 
(Eugen  Fodor);  Suit:  Prag.  symphonic 
poem;  Schubert:  Divertwcmem  Hon- 
eroise,  Op34  (Escbenbach,  Franz) 

930  Brahms:  Violin  Sonata  No3  in  A 
major  (Isaac  Stem,  Alexander  Zakin): 
Sibelius:  Finlandia;  Efesun  CeDo  Concerto 
(Jacqueline  da  Pre,  WbiroHi);  Fame: 
Rutray  for  Ffane  and  Piano  (Eugenia 
Zuketman);  Lain:  Symphome  Espagoote 
(7Jwo  Francescatu,  MStripooldi);  Trippi 
Fleischer  A  Gift  called  Lemonade  (Haifa 
Symphony.  Ronti  Rflcfis);  Bernstein:  Age 
of  Anxiety  (Lukas  Fbss,  IPO,  BemsieinJ 
12.00  Dina  Lipari.  Sergiu  Luca,  James 
Galway,  Pablo  Casals  -  Vwakfi:  Autumn 
Concerto  (Galway.  Sohsti  £  Zagreb); 
Chopin:  Etude  (Upati);  Smetana:  Rom 
my  Homeland  (Luca):  Beethoven:  Cello 
Sonata  No3  (Casals,  Seridn) 

13.05  Musical  Greetings  . 

15.00  Jewish  PoWore  -  Alarm  Ushab- 
beah  tor  the  Yamm  Nore’im 
1530  Ravel:  Introduction  and  ASegro 
(Maria  Graf,  harp);  Debussy:  Syrinx; 
Nauznof:  Poem;  Dvorak:  Gypsy  Songs; 

Stodthansen;  Aria  fw  Trumpet  and  Elec- 
ironies 

16.30  Bergen  Mnk  Festival  -  Notional 

Philharmonic.  Warsaw,  TodMBX  StfPflOla 
condnetins  -  Schoenberg:  Survivor  from 
Warsaw.  Op-46;  Maori:  Violm  Concerto 
No.4,  K21S;  Rachmaninoff:  Symphony 

Noi2 

18.00  Contemporary  Music  for  String 
Quartet  -  Luciano  Berio:  SyEdmray 
(Lenox);  Ezra  Ledcnmm:  Quartet  NoA 
Morton  Sfrhomik:  Flutter  of  Wings  (JwO- 


Kard) 

19.05  Beethoven:  Symphony  No. 9  (Map. 
garet  Price,  Marilyn  Horne,  John  Vfckets, 
Marti  Sotatinen,  New  York,  Zubin  Mehta) 
2030  Igor  Stravinsky:  Les  Noces  (Horn 
Stein);  Petrushka  (Stove  Romande);  Ver- 
<&  String  Quartet  (Cherubini  Quartet); 
Brahms:  Piano  Qniniet 
23.00  Choral  Music  from  all  over  the 
Wodd  . 


First  Programme 

6.03  Programmes  for  Ofim 

730  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice  of 

Music) 

930 Encounter— live  family  mt^garine 
1030 Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

11.10  School  Broadcasts 
1L30  Education  for  all 
12JE  Guest  for  an  Hour 
13.00 News  in  Eagfish 
1330 News  in  French 
14.05  Children's  programmes 
1533  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  Religion  Programme 
17.12  Jewish  Ideas 

1730  Everyman’s  Univenity 
1&05  Afternoon  Classics 
J&47  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

1930  Programmes  for  Offin 

22. 05  Every  Man  has  a  Star- with  arirokjg- 

ist  nan  Pecker 

Second  Programme 

-6.12  Gymnastics 

630  Editorial  Review 
633  Green  Light-drfwas'comer 
7.00ThB  Morning- news  magazine 
S.  05  Safe  Journey  . 

9-05  House  CaO  -  with  Rivka  Mkhaeh 
.  10.10  All  Shades  erf  the  Network 
12.05  Open  Line  -  news  and  music 
13.00  Midday  -  news  commentary,  music 

14.06  A  Taste  of  Hooey -with  Dan  Kane  r 

16.10  Safe  Journey 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 
.1730  Of  Men  and  Figures 
18.06  Consumer  Broadcast  ■ 


18.48  Today  in  Sport 
1 9.05  Today  -  radio  newsreel 
1930  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20.05  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 
22.05  Jazz  Corner 
23.05 Treasure  Hunt 

Army 

6.10  Morning  Sounds 
7.07  -TOT'  -  with  Alex  Anski 
8.05  Morning  Newsreel  . 

9.05  Right  Now  -  with  Shmuel  Nehushtan 
.  11.05  Israeli  Summer  -with  Eh  Yisraeb 
•  13.05  Two  Hours 

15.05  What's  Wrong?  -  with  Erez  Tal 
16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 
17.05  Evening  Newsreel 
18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 
19.05  Music  Today  -  muse  magazine 
20.05  Golden  Oldies  Hh  Parade 
21 .00  Mahal -TV  Newsreel 
2135  Songs 
22.05  Popular  songs 
23-05  Interview  of  the  Week  (repeat) 
00.05  Night  Birds -songs,  chat 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4. 7, 9 

Eden:  Valley  Girl;  Edison:  Streets  of  Fire: 
HaUrih:  Harry  and  Catherine;  KBr:  Fun¬ 
ny  World  7, 9:  Mkcbdl:  Inner  7, 9;  QrjpO; 
Romancing  the  Stone:  Orion:  Unfaithfully 
Yours;  Onnc  Gnrystrofcc  4. 6.30, 9:  Rom 
Beyond  The  Walls;  Seoadan  LaTraviata 
7, 9:  Binyenef  Ha'mna:  Zigzag  Story  7.  9; 
Cnooi  One  Gone  with  the  Wind  4;  Love 

and  Death 730  Diva  9.15;  OnoBatfaeqae: 
The  Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai  7;  The 
Petrified  Forest  9;  Family  Rock  9.45 

TEL  AVIV  430, 7 J 5,  930 
ADenhy:  High  Plain  Drifter;  Ben-Ychudan 
Streets  of  Rrc;  Cbm  I:  Police  Academy  5, 
7-25, 9.40;  Chen  i  Champions  4.40. 7.20, 
9.40:  Chen  3*.  Romancing  the  Stone  4.45 
7.15,935;  Chen  4:  Big  ChiD  1030,5,7.25, 


9.40:  Chen  5:  Cross  Creek  1030.  130. 
4.45, 7.15,  935;  Cinema  One:  Tarzan  and 
His  Male  Cinema  Two:  Chinatown  4.  7. 
930:  Class:  The  Atlantic  Dekek  The  Natn- 
ral  7.10. 930;  Drive-In:  Gorky  Park  930; 
Break  dance  7.15;  Sex  film,  abdoighi; 
Esther:  Valley  Girl;  Gal:  Greystroke  430. 
7.935:  Gordon:  The  Herd4.40. 7.10, 9.30; 
Hod:  Cannonball  11:  Lev  L  Beyond  the 
Walls  1.45.  4.45.  7.15,  9.30;  Lev  Eb  La 
Traviata  1 30. 430. 7.30, 9.40:  Urnor:  The 
Far  Pavffions:  Maxim:  Ladies  Hairdresser 
Mograbb  Against  AH  Odds;  Oriy:  Funny 
People  n;  Paris:  Bull  Shot  10. 12,2.4.6, 
730. 9.30;  Peer;  Caddie;  Shahaft  Blame  it 
on  Rio;  Stadto:  Moscow  on  the  Hudson; 

,  Tam  nr:  Zigzag  Story  7,15.  9.40;  Trhrirt- 
Rcturn  of  Martin  Guerre;  Td  Aviv:  Jaws 
3-D;  Td  Aviv  Museum:  Sunday  in  the 
Country  5. 730. 930;  Zatta:  Garmon. 

HAIFA  4. 6.45. 9 

Amphitheatre:  Ladies  Hairdresser; 
Arman:  The  Far  Pavilions;  Atzmon: 
Women’s  Prison;  Chen:  Police  Academy; 
Moriah:  Indiana  Jones  and  the  Temple  of 
Doom  7;  Inna  La  Dooce  9;  Orah:  La 
Traviata  7.  9-15;  Orly:  Big  Chfll  6.45,  9; 

‘  Peer  Beyond  ihe  Walls;  Ron:  Streets  of 
File;  Sharie  Zigzag  Story  7, 9.15. 

RAMATGAN 

Annan:  Beyond  the  Walls 430. 730. 9.30; 
Lily:  Blame  it  on  Rio  7.15,  930;  Oasis: 
Romancing  the  Stone  7.15.  930;  Night 
Crossing  4.30:  Ordea:  Indiana  Jones  mid 
Ihe  Temple  of  Doom  430.  7,15.  930; 
Ramai  Gim:  Against  All  Odds  7. 15, 930 

HERZUYA 

David:  Beat  Street  4.30,  7.15,  9.30; 
Hecfcak  Eddie  Macon’s  Run  430.  7.15, 
930;  Tiftrefc  Mice  Academy  5, 7. 15, 9.  J 5 

HOLON 

Mrgdafc  Greystroke  7,  9.15;  Savoy:  Can¬ 
nonball  n  4.30. 7.1S,  9.15 

BAT YAM 

Atzmaut:  Indiana  Jones  and  lie  Temple  of 
Doom  4.30. 7.15.930 


WHAT’S  ON 

Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
S4  per  line;  insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  S80.  Payment  In  Israel 
shekels  (prices  do  not  include  VAT). 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brad  Museum  Opening  ErUWtloo:  Mosbc 
Kupferman.  Paintings,  Works  on  Paper 
(tomorrow,  SJ0  p.m.).  Continuing  Exhibi¬ 
tions;  The  Armand  Hammer  Collection,  16lh- 
20th  cent,  masterpieces,  paintings  and  draw¬ 
ings  by  Rembrandt.  Rubens,  Titian,  Miche¬ 
langelo.  Raphael.  Goya.  Cezanne,  Gauguin, 
van  Gogh.  Picasso,  etc.  David  Tarukover. 
Produce  of  Israel-  Plasticine,  children's  works 
and  activity  comer.  Scraps  -  creating  home 
theatre  sets  and  greetings  cards.  12  pages  from 
the  Cairo  Genteu  Permanent  collection  of 
Jodaica,  Art  and  Archaeology.  Happy  Acci¬ 
dents:  Marcel  Duchamp  and  Man  Ray;  Special 
exhibits:  Ludwig  Schwcring  -  commemorating 
the  1st  annrrcnary  of  the  artist’sdeath;  Sephar¬ 
di  Jews  of  the  Ottoman  Empire:  The  Aboab 
'  Mortar,  17th  century  Italy.  Rockefeller 
Museum:  Egypt  -  Uic  other  ade  of  the  River  - 
funerary  objects.  Tieto  House,  works  by  Anna 
TiehO,  Hanukta  lamps,  library  and  garden 
cafe. 

Visiting  hours:  Main  Museum:  10-5.  At  11: 
guided  roar  in  English-  At  3:  guided  tour  of  the 
Jodaica  Galleries.  At  3-30:  The  Smurfs  - 
animated  children's  film,  dubbed  Hebrew  dia¬ 
logue. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  -Guided  tour  of  an  installations 
*  Hourly  lours  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  and  Hadas- 
ab  Ml  Scopus.  *  Information,  reservations: 
02-416333, 02-446271. 

HEBREW  UNIVERSITY: 

1.  Touts  in  English  at  9  and  11  amu  from 
Admmhzration  Building.  Grvat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  a.m.  from  the 


Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman  Budd¬ 
ing.  Buses  9  and  28  lolaa  slop.  Further  details: 
Tel.  02-882819. 

AMrr  WOMEN  (formerly  American  MbncU 
Women).  Free  Morning  Toms  -  8  Alkalai 
Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 

Tel  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Tel  Avtv  Museum.  Exhibition:  Art  of  Sardinia 
untfl  the  end  of  the  Nuragfai  period.  Opens  730 
tonight. The  Zone,  Esaias  Baiter*  photographs 
of  neo-Nazi  street  gangs.  Nahum  Gutman, 
pannings  and  iDustra lions;  Collections  -  Clas¬ 
sical  17th  and  18th  century  paintings;  Impress¬ 
ionism  and  ftxi-1'spiMsionis^;  2Wj  Century 
Art;  Selection  of  Israeli  Art;  Special  foam, 
including  paintings  by  Monet.  Morisot,  Pia- 
saro.  Bonnard.  Matisse,  Rothko,  Gonticb. 
Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  Dennis 
Oppcnheim:  Factories,  Fireworks.  1979-84, 
machine-like  assembhge&.VUtbg  Hours.  Td 
Aviv  Museum:  Sun.-Thur.  10-10,  Fri.  dosed. 
Sat.  10-2;  7-10.  Hdcma  Rubinstein  Pavfflon: 
Sun.-Thur.  9-1;  S-9.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat.  10-2. 

'CONDUCTED  TOURS 

AMJT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  MhncU 

Women U  Free  Morning  Touts-  Tel  Aviv,  TeL 

220187.243106. 

WIZO:  To  visit  our  projects  tall  Tel  Aviv, 
232939:  Jerusalem .  226060:  Haifa.  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  reservations:  Td  Aviv, 256096. 

Haifa 

What’s  On  in  Haifa,  tflal  04^49840. 


KEEP 

JERUSALEM 

BEAUTIFUL 
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Project  Renewal  concept  applied  to  industry' 

Getting  workers  to  exchange 
the  colour  of  their  collar 


By  DAVID  KRIVHVE 

The  job  facing  Israel  today  is  to 
shift  to  manpower  from  the  public 
services  industry.  That  is  what  the 
economic  recovery  programme  is  all 
about,  and  the  World  Assembly  of 
Young  Jewish  Leadership  can  help 
achieve  it,  according  to  Shlomo 
Halevi,  a  young  Israeli  businessman 
and  member  of  the  assembly. 

Speaking  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 
last  week,  he  expressed  strong  scep¬ 
ticism  abont  the  goverment’s 
chances  of  dismissing  large  numbers 
of  dvil  servants.  “The  resistances 
are  too  great,  it  won’t  work,”  he 
says. 

lire  way  to  solve  the  problem  is  - 
attract  people  to  industry.  This  can 
be  done-in  two  ways:  first,  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  traditional  image  inherited 
from  the  days  of  the  smokestack 
plants.  The  factory  labourer  no  lon¬ 
ger  has  to  be  a  grease-monkey,  toil¬ 
ing  amid  dirt  and  noise. 

"Ortwin  is  in  the  high-technology 
sector,  which  has  an  altogether  diffe¬ 
rent  atmosphere.  Its  workplaces  are 
like  offices,  with  wall-to-wall  carpet¬ 
ing,"  Halevi  explains. 

Secondly,  he  advocates  training 
programmes  of  6-12  months  for  civil 
servants  wanting  to  acquire  indust¬ 


rial  skills.  They  would  continue  to 
receive  full  dvil  service  wages  during 
that  period,  and  when  they  join  the 
staff  of  a  manufacturing  firm  they 
would  be  entitled  to  an  open-ended 
loan.  After  two  years  of  employment 
half  of  the  loan  would  become  a 
grant,  and  after  five  years  it  would  all 
be  grant. 

What  can  the  Young  Leadership 
organization  contribute  to  all  this? 
They  should  be  made  privy  to  the 
challenge  of  creating  a  new  indust¬ 
rial  labour  force.  They  should  take  a 
part  in  creating  job  opportunities  ft>F 
those  new  applicants  -  by  helping  to 
expand  the  country's  industrial  feci- 
lities. 

World  Jewry  is  already  committed 
to  Project  Renewal.  Let  the  young 
leadership  group  initiate  their  own 
form  of  Project  Renewal,  focussed 
on  the  expansion  of  the  industrial 
training  programmes  (aid  to  Ort 
schools,  scholarships,  technician 
courses  for  demobilized  soldieis); 
expansion  of  engineering  facilities  in 
the  universities;  expansion  of  indust¬ 
rial  parks  for  science-based  enter¬ 
prises;  and  the  creation  of  such  en¬ 
terprises  through  private  invest¬ 
ment,"  Halevi  suggests. 

The  Young  Leadership  Assembly 
was  created  by  the  UJA  Young 


Koor  made  ISL4b.  in  first  half 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  The  Koor  conglomer¬ 
ate  of  companies  had  a  net  after-tax 
profit  of  IS 1,400  million  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year,  compared  to 
IS1 ,453m.  in  the  same  period  in 
1983,  a  spokesman  said  yesterday. 
The  actual  net  profit  was  twice -the 
figure  given,  but  the  rest  went  to  the 
minority  stockholders. 

All  figures  are  deflated  in  line  with 
Advisory  Opinion  23  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Certified  Public  Accountants. 
If  the  "nominal"  figures  are  used  as  a 
baas,  then  Koor  itself,  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  its  minority  stock¬ 
holders,  lost  some  IS3,043m.  in  the 


first  six  months  of  1 984,  compared  to 
a  profit  of  ISl,262m.  in  the  same 
period  in  1983. 

But  the  company  notes  that  infla¬ 
tion  robs  the  “nominal  figures  of  all 
significance  and  distorts  the  results, 
since  these  results  are  given  in  histor¬ 
ical  shekels,  and  not  in  deflated 
shekels. 

However,  if  the  nominal  figures 
are  used,  then  the  income  of  Koor 
(and  its  minority  shareholders)  from 
sales  and  services  grew  by  393  per 
oent,  to  stand  at  IS17S  billion. 

Exports  grew  by  21  per  cent  over 
the  period  and  stood  at  S279  million. 

During  these  six  months  Koor  also 
invested  $85m.  in  new  projects. 


ECI  wins  new  orders  worth  $7.5  million 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
TEL  AVTV.  —The  Electronics  Corp. 
of  Israel  has  won  new  orders  for  its 
telecommunications  and  military 
products  totalling  S7.5  million. 

Among  the  buyers  are  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Defence,  a  major  European 
bank  and- a  U.S.  loug-d  is  taupe  *s£r.i 
viceTeseller. 

"We  are  pleased  by  the  upturn  in 
our  local  and  export  business,  which 
will  lead  to  a  healthier  balance  of 
product  lines.  Over  the  last  two 
years,  sales  have  been  dominated  by 


our  telephone  circuit  multiplication 
lines,"  announced  MairLaiser.  pres¬ 
ident  of  ECI. 

Hie  company  specializes  in  tele¬ 
communications  systems  which  are 
designed  to  double  the  conversation 
carrying  capadty  of  existing  tele- 

phq^esjcsSem^  nntt 

The  company,  whose  shares! are ; 
traded  over-the-counter  in  the  U.S.,' 
raised  new  capital  on  June  21  by 
means  of  a  600,000  secondary  share 
offering  at  $10.50.  ECI  shares  are 
currently  trading  at  $14-$  15. 


Sblomo  Halevi 

Leadership  Cabinet  Forum.  A  first 
get-together  took  place  at  the 
Mqriah  Hotel  on  the  Dead  Sea  last 
December,  attended  by  75  persons 
from  Israel  and  75 from  the  Diaspora 
(mostly  the  U.S.). 

It  decided  first  that  "Israel  and  the 
Diaspora  cannot  make  it  without 
each  other."  and  second  that  coop¬ 
eration  must  be  based  not  on  institu¬ 
tionalized  fund-raising  but  ratheT  on 
"active  partnership." 

Four  task  committees  were 
formed,  on  organization,  education, 
immigration  and  economics.  Halevi 
-  chairman  of  Malam  Systems  and  a 
member  of  the  Herut  party’s  Central 
Council  -  belongs  to  the  economics 
committee  and  will  bring  up  his 
proposal  for  its  consideration.  The 
group  plans  to  hold.a  plenum  assem¬ 
bly  ever}-  year. 


Yosef  Rom  new 
head  of  Shipyards 

By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  -  The  Transport  Minister 
has  appointed  Yosef  Rom  as  the  new 
chairman  of  the  government-owned 
Israel  Shipyards  here. 

Rom.  who  is  3  professor  of  aero¬ 
nautical  engineering  at  the  Techn- 
ion,  succeeds  Shlomo  Erel.  who  res¬ 
igned  recently  after  being  appointed 
comptroller  of  the  Defence  Estab¬ 
lishment. 

Rom  served  two  terms  as  £  Herut ' 
Knesset  member,  but  lost  his  seat  in 
the  last  elections  when  he  failed  to 
get  a  safe  place  on  the  ticket. 

His  wife,  Yael.  made  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  bid  for  mayor  in  last  year’s 
municipal  election  on  an  indepen¬ 
dent  ticket,  running  against  the  offi¬ 
cial  Herut  candidate.  She  was, 
however,  elected  to  the  city  council. 

The  shipyards  have  been  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  orders  for  the  past 
year,  and  .its  ,800  workers  have  re¬ 
sisted  efforts  to  tranche  work  forger 
A&a  result  the  government  has-'had,' 
to-subsidize  the  yard  heavily. 

Last  week,  it  received  a  $3  million 
contract  from  Zim  for  “stretching" 
three  container  ships,  which  will 
somewhat  ease  the  situation. 


Mini  fire 
extinguisher 
wins  UJ3. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVTV.  -  After  seven  years  of 
continuous  tests,  the  "personal  fire 
extinguisher"  which  Israeli  tank 
crews  have  been  taking  with  them 
into  battle  for  the  past  10  years  has 
been  approved  by  die  American  au¬ 
thorities. 

“We  expect  exports  to  the  U.S.  of* 
this  tiny  fire  extinguisher,  and  a  few 
of  its  big  brothers,  to  reach  $800,000 
a  year  within  a  short  time,"  declared 
Albert  A.  Almonli,  Director  of 
Alchem.  of  Tel  Aviv.  “This  will 
double  our  exports,"  he  added. 

Almouli  was  approached  in  1970 
by  the  Israel  Defence  Foices.  which 
was  seeking  a  small  fire  extinguisher. 
It  not  only  had  to  be  small  -  it  is 
clipped  on  to  a  soldier's  belt  -  but 
also  non-toxic. 

It  took  four  years  to  develop  the 
extinguisher,  which  weighs  only  420 
grams  and  is  filled  with  300  grams  of 
halon  gas. 


Your  money  &  your  questions 


This  gas  can  be  sprayed  at  a  burn¬ 
ing  person  and  also  directly  into  the 
eyes  without  damaging  sight. 

The  mam  dvihan  markets  in  this 
country  are  the  housewife  as  the  gas 
is  non-toxic  to  food,  and  the 
businessman,  who  can  spiay  it  on  to 
a  computer  which  develops  a  short- 
circuit  without  harming  the  compu¬ 
ter  circuits. 

The  past  two  years  have  seen  the 
extinguishers  exported  to  Japan,  En¬ 
gland.  Switzerland.  Greece.  Italy. 
Mexico.  Canada.  South  Korea  and 
Taiwan.  Abroad,  the  small  exting¬ 
uisher  costs  between  $6  and  $8. 


Nehamkin  to  fannecs:  The  holiday  is  over 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Arye  Nehamkin  predicted:  Far¬ 
mers  have  been  warned  that  the  days 
of  festivity  are  over. 

“Now  you  will  have  to  roll  up  your 
sleeves  and  work,  under  the 
framework  of  a  planned  agriculture 
to  pull  the  farming  sector  out  of  the 
doldrums. 


“The  easy  money  made  in  the  past 
from  the  stockmarket  was  the  core  of 
the  evil,  which  drew  working  people 
away  from  a  day’s  work."  be  added. 

Nehamkin  was  speaking  here  at 
the  traditional  New  Year’s  meeting 
of  the  Private  Farmer’s  Federation. 

Nehamkin  promised  that  working 
together  by  the  end  of  the  year  we 
would  all  be  more  satisfied  than  we 
are  today. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 

QUESTION:  Sdtex  dares  have 
traded  as  high  as  $24  fl»*s  year. 
Recently  they  have  declined  from  a 
$19  trading  area  to  about  $16*  How 
'  do  you  view  this  company  and  what 

are  the  reasons  behind  the  deefine  in 
the  price  of  its  shares? 

ANSWER:  By  traditional  security 
analysis  criteria  Sdtex  is  a  growth 
company*  In  recent  years  its  sales 
have  been  growing  at  an  annual  rate 
of  40  per  cent.  The  company’s  net 
income  as.  a  percentage  of  sales  has 
averaged  in  excess  of  13  per  cent 
over  thepast  three  years.  The  invest¬ 
ment  community  has  accorded 
Sdtex  shares  an  average  price- 
earnings  rate  of  about  20  in  the  past 
three  years.  A  call  to  the  Sdtex 
management  has  confirmed  that 
end-year  1984  targets  for  sales  and 
earnings  will  be  met.  The  reason  for 
the  decline,  therefore,  is  not  due  to 
any  negative  developments  within 
Sdtex,  but  rather  to  the  overall  poor 
price  performance  of  many  of  the 
high-tech  shares,  which  in  turn  was 
caused  by  some  disappointing  earn¬ 
ings  reports.  Over  the  near  future 
Sdtex  seems  well  positioned  to 
maintain  its  solid  rate  of  growth. 

QUESTION:  As  pensioners  are  we 
wititM  to  any  tax  relief  on  interest 
and  dividend  income? 

ANSWER:  Individuals  whose  tot¬ 
al  annnal  income  is  below  a  certain 
minimum  are  entitled  to  apply  for 
tax  exemption  on  income  from  in¬ 
terest  and  dividends.  1  suggest  you 
contact  your  nearest  income  tax 
office  for  details  of  the  exemptions 
to  which  you  may  be  entitled. 

QUESTION:  In  view  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  rapidly  sinking  foreign  curren¬ 


cy  reserves,  lam  appalled  by  _ 
that  Israelis  continue  to  be  abfe 
obtain  a  $2,000  foreign 
allocation  every  time  they  tnjZ'j 
overseas-  How  can  you  justify  sari: 
drain  on  the  nation's  dollar  rwmJ 
ANSWER:  Since  it  is  not  my 
sponsibility  to  deride  what  the  i^'; 
of  dollar  allocations  should  be,  i 
not  attempt  to  justify  the  mease*  v 
but  only  to  explain  things  from  m* 
vantage  point.  An  economics  profes¬ 
sor  pointed  out  not  long  ago  that  tV, 
total  amount  of  these  travel  aHoqa 
tions  exceeded  the  combined  animfr 
defence  budget  for  keeping 
forces  in  Lebanon  and  for  putting  i# 
settlements  in  Judea  and  Samaria 
The  foreign  currency  allowance^, 
which  in  recent  years  was  $3,000^ 
trip,  evolved  from  the  liberahzatidR,l 
instituted  in  1977.  There  isK^r 
room  today  for  such  largesse, 
foreign  currency  reserves  droppi*,' 
to  $2  billion.  In  due  course  ij£ 
$2,000  allocation  will  be  severed 
slashed.  Unfortunately,  this  wf 
probably  only  take  place  after  seW 
further  damage  has  been  inflicted  oa 
the  nation's  dollar  reserves.  ' 

QUESTION:  In  tashmad.  the  Je*. 
ish  year  5744  which  just  ended,  «&. 
one  better  off  having  savings 
to  the  cost  of  firing  index  or  to  (&'• 
dollar? 

ANSWER:  Not  counting  any  q. 
terest  earned  on  savings,  <k%, 
finked  savings  were  dearly  prefer, 
able.  Inflation  for  the  Jewish  yea] 
just  ended  was  m  the  order  of 443  pjf 
cent,  while  the  rate  of  devaluation 
over  the  same  period  was  558 
cent.  The  real  gain  from  dollar  Un^. 
age,  after  taking  inflation  iukf 
account.  wa$slightly  over  21  p# 
cent. 


Summary  of  half-yearly  company  results 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  recently  published  by  various 
companies  for  the  first  half  of  1984. 
AD  figures  are  in  adjusted  real  terms, 
expressed  in  constant  June  1984 
shekels.  Comparisons  are  to  the  first 
half  of  1983.  The  exchange  rate  on 
June  30, 1984  was  lS236.4=$l. 

Otzar  Hityasbvut  Hayehudim, 
formerly  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust 
Co.  and  the  parent  of  Bank  Leumi. 
reported  a  loss  of  IS2.I  million,  a 
tiny  fraction  of  its  1983  first-half  loss 
of  IS  107.2m. 

Znr  Insurance,  a  subsidiary  of 
Hassneh,  also  registered  a  loss  for 
the  first  half  Of  this  year,  IS14.4m. 
However,  compared  to  the -full-year 
loss  of  IS340.6riL  in  .  1983,  this  fc  a 
vast  improvement. 

.  Oal  Trading,  lost  IS606m.  in  the 
first  half  of 1983.  Management  notes 
laconically  that  while  the  company’s 
balance  sheet  shows  a  growth  in  its 


ACROSS 

1  First  act  of  Julius  Caesar 
upset  Italy — but  here  is  the 
excusable  quality  (9) 

8  With  a  gentle  touch  but 
likely  to  nick  (5-8) 

11  Stop,  think  and  observe  (4) 

12  Forest  not  completely  burn¬ 
ing  (5) 

IS  Cover  nothing  in  bathing- 
pool?  (4) 

18  Paint  spilt  at  partv— duck 
(7) 

1?  People  seeing  our  interim 
in  swirling  mist?  (7) 

18  Damn!  In  resolving  hate  it 
gets  buried  (7) 

20  Abbey  can  get  rent  revision 
(7) 

21  Formal  pair  1  am  reduans 
(4) 

22  A  dark  place  of  retirement 
in  France  (5) 

23  Sunday  garden-implement  in 
Oxford.  For  example  (4) 

26  Possibly  suit  a  curt  girl,  this 
landed  fellow  (13) 

27  Jack-in-the-box?  (9) 


DOWN 

2  Response  from  the  choristers 
(4) 

3  Work  of  Dante?  Conclude 
otherwise  (7) 

4  Tenniel  depicted  as  mild  and 
uncritical  (7) 

5  Members  into  established 
procedures  (4) 

6  Croups  of  torses  at  Cre-' 
mono,  perhaps — group  ot 
four  crossing  a  bridge  (6-7) 

7  Specific  cabinet  for  an  ailing 
society?  (8-5) 

9  Scaphoid,  in  a  way  and  trim 
(9) 

10  Bond,  for  example,  as  gov¬ 
ernor  (9) 

14  Where  to  hide  ready  money 
uttered?  (5) 

15  Tea-cakes  about  right  for 
poet  (5) 

19  ShoWing  of  crown  certain 
to  follow  fashion  (7) 

20  Having  blemish.  T  attend  for 
treatment  (7) 

24  Extra  broad?  (4) 

25  Cornv  waste  of  railways 
article  (4) 


Ashdod  41333 
Asbkekw  23333 
BatYanr585SS3 
Beershebn  78333 
Cahnid -988555 
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FIRST  AID 


Magen  David  Adorn  cmetycacy  phone  nnmf 
bere  (round  the  dock  service). 


Jerusalem  *523133 
Kiron  344442 
Kiryat  Sfamona  *44334 ' 
Nahariya  *923333 
Netanya  “23333 


Dan  Region  "781111  Petah  Hkva  *9231111 
Eilat  72333  Rehovot  *51333 

Hadera  22333  Rishon  LeZion  942333 

Haifa  *512233  Safed  30333 

Ha  Ear  36333  Td  Aviv  *240111 

Hokm  803133  .  ’  Tiberias  "90111 
'TWobile  Intensive  Can:  Unit  (M1CU)  service 
in  the  area  around  the  doefc. 

J01  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. 
Rape'  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  to-  help  ad  Td' 
Arty.  234819.  Jerusalem  -  810110.  and  Hrifb 

8879L  _  ..... 

-Bran"  -  Mental  Health  First  Aid.  TeLt  'Jm-9. 

Te*  Afif  253311,  Hllitt  672222 
'  Bcersheha  418111.  Netanva  35316. 

For  information  on  Battered  Women  Shrin-rt 
call  Family  Violence  Service  -  Q3-231675T 
235922or  any  of  the  Rape  Crias  Centre  or  Eran  - 
hotlines. 

Jerusalem  Center  to1  Drag  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention.  Td.  6630. 663901 


POLICE 


Dial  HW  Inmost  parts  of  the  wtty.  In  Tiberias 
dial  924444.  K3ry«  Stamm  4444.  • 
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activities,  there  has  been  a  fall  in 
profitability,  compared  to  last  year. 
Why  and  how  are  not  explained,  but 
there’s  no  arguing  with  the  facts. 

Israel  Cold  Storage  posted  a  profit 
of  IS42m. ,  down  two  thirds  from  the 
equivalent  figure  of  IS134m.  profit 
lak  year.  The  company  points  out. 
however,  that  the  1983  result  was 
strongly  influenced  by  a  one-time 
profit  resulting  from  the  sale  of  one 
part  of  its  Jaffora  subsidiary.  As  of 
April  of  this  year.  Cold  Storage  has 
been  a  major  shareholder  in  Secam, 
a  company  set  up  by  the  members  of 
the  Eisenberg  groupto  hold  17  per 
cent  of  the  Israel  Corporation  that 
the  group  acquired  earlier  this  year. 

To  ISi'.7m.  this  year. ‘In  vied?  of  thfc 
fall  in  tiie  sale  of  apartments  to 
foreigners  and  the  reduction  in  the 
level  of  activity  in  the  real  estate 
market,  the  company  dosed  its  sales 
offices  in  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv  and 
Netanya,  and  cut  its  workforce  at  its 
head  office.  Management  expects 
these  moves  to  have  a  beneficial 
impact  on  the  results,  starting  in  the 
current  half-year. 

Industrial  Companies: 

Polgat  Industries,  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  tiie  textile  and  clothing  fields, 
announced  a  loss  of  IS243m.,  com¬ 
pared  to  last  year’s  loss  of  IS352m. 
The  company’s  exports  grew  from 
$38m.  in  tiie  equivalent  period  last  I 
year,  to  $42m.  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year.  The  losses  are  put  down  to  the  I 
following  factors:  j 

(1)  A  full  70  per  cent  of  Polgafs  I 
production  is  exported,  and  almost 
all  of  this  is  to  Europe.  The  exchange 
rate  compensation  paid  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  to  make  up  for  the  fall  in  the 
European  currencies  against  the  dol¬ 
lar,  is  5*6  per  edit  below  the  rate  of 
inflation,  and  10-11  per  cent  below 
the  index  of  industrial  output  prices. 

(2)  Sales  to  the  home  market 
caused  a  loss  because  of  unfavour¬ 
able  terms  of  credit. 

(3)  The  warm  winter  of  1983/84 
forced  the  company  to  sell  off  its 
inventory  at  a  loss. 

The  company’s  management 
damns  to  have  taken  steps  to  cut 
costs  and  improve  efficiency.  It  ex¬ 
presses  the  hope  that  the  second  half 
will  be  better,  because  of  the  season¬ 
al  factor  (winter  clothes '  are  more 
profitable-  than  summer  dotbes), 
and  that  the  government  will  act  to 
improve  the  prospects  erf  exporters 
in  general,  arid  have  special  regard 
to  the  problems  of  the  exporters  to 
Europe. 

Delta  Galil  Industries,  another 
major  textile  concern,  although  in  a 

different  branch,  reported  a  profit  of 

IS  158.7m.  This  compares  with,  a 
much  smaller  profit,  of  IS6J3m.,  last 
year.  Dov  Lautmau,  the  managing 
director,  claims  in  his  notes  that  this 
great  improvement  b  the  result  of 
the  efficiency  and  cost-cutting  moves 
made  at  Delta.  This  improvement. 
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he  adds,  was  achieved  despite  the 
worsening  terms  of  trade  with  the 
EEC,  as  noted  above. 

.Affiance  Tires,  the  sole  tire  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  country,  lost  IS421m.  in 
the  January-June  1984  period,  after 
a  loss  of  IS198m.  in  the  same  period 
of  1983.  Exports  were  ahead  by  10 
per  cent  on  a  volume  basis,  but 
Alliance,  too,  suffered  from  the 
weakness  of  the  European  curren¬ 
cies  against  the  dollar,  since  40  per 
cent  of  its  exports  are  to  Europe. 

Sales  to  the  local  market  fell  by 
about  13  per  cent.  The  near¬ 
doubling  of  the  rate  of  gross  profit, 
from  21  per  cent  of  sales  to  40  per- 
cent,  was  wiped  out  by  the  massive 
/be  mfinapdcmgcqs^^^'rMChcd 
38  per  cent.Of  Sales';  compared  to  - 14 
per  cent  last  year. . . 

Agan  Chemical  Manufacturers 
swung  from  a  loss  of  IS282m.  in  the 
first  half  of  1983  to  a  profit  of 
IS371.6m.  this  year.  Sales  grew  by  20 
per  cent  in  real  terms,  or  by  S3m. 
Both  this  increase  in  sides,  and  the 
fact  that  in  1984,  by  contrast  to  1983, 
the  shekel  was  devalued  against  the 
dollar  by  more  than  tiie  rate  of 
inflation,  contributed  to  the  turn¬ 
around. 

Agan  notes  that  its  sales  and  pro¬ 
fits  are  usually  higher  in  the  first  half 
than  in  the  second,  as  a  result  of 
seasonal  factors. 


Cables  and  Electric  Wires  Co.  reg¬ 
istered  a  loss  of  IS  170.3m.,  after 
loss  of  IS5.3m.  in  the  first  half  J 
1983.  As  an  alternative  to  the  sheto 
presentation  of  the  figures,  the  nun. 
agement  has  added  the  dollar-' 
denominated  loss,  of  SU4.00fci 
which  it  believes  to  be  a  more  ace* 
rate  reflection  of  the  truth. 

Rim  Industries,  the  furniture’' 
manufacturers,  lost  IS72.9m.  tins' 
year,  up  from  IS53.3m.  last  year 
The  main  cause  of  this  increases 
once  again,  the  rise  in  finandnr 
costs.  With  effect  from  early  Jude' 
this  year,  the  company  reorganize 
itself,  so  that  one  factory  was  switd^ 
ed  from  producing  for  the  how 
market  to  producing. for  ejtpop.^ 
the  home  sales  that  were-mack  ^ 
switched  to  dollar-linkecf  pri 
with  credit  terms  similarly  dollar 
linked. 

As  a  result  of  these  moves  and  k 
view  of  its  high  liquidity,  the  coni- 
pany  hopes  to  weather  the  difficqk 
period  it  sees  ahead  for  the  furnitwv 
industry. 

Ta’al  Plywood  Industries  lotf 
IS  120m.,  a  similar  amount  to  I98h 
when  the  loss  amoonted  w 
IS  126. 8m.  The  company’s  dairann 
blames  inflation  and  financing  co^s. 
for  bringing  on  the  virions  compel 
tion  in  the  sector  which  reduced  red 
prices  for  products  and  caused  h* 
ses. 
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The  selections  from:  the  Code  of  Maimonldes  produced  b 
this  book  are  from  the  beautiful  TCnnfmann  Codex  sad 
convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  style,  scope  and  structure  of  tto 
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Bonds  and  bank  shares  ahead 


,  %  *  Bondsand,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the 

0  4"‘  r'«  \.  |  ‘Arrangement"  bank  shares  moved 

„k?‘  >»«  ii%  ' 111  ahead  quite  sharply  in  yesterday’s 

'  1,1,1  «  v  as  fte  market  returned  &om 

^jhe  long  weekend.  “Free"  shares 
"“tSv-4‘  ||  ,r'  A  were  mixed  and  volume  was  very 
‘;'0i  Alow,  as  many  shares  published 
^  Ns  \\  |  annual  or  semi-annual  results. 

.i.’I'/'V  hoods  showed  rises  of  up  to  6  per 
.u.;  •  -‘ii, l'1*' Vceut  in  many  series  and  even  the 

j.:;!  ' ' “s  i..  ,.j 1  ^‘general  bond  index  was  almost  2.5 

.  A'pe?  cent  higher,  an  unusually  large 

,  : ::«  ^‘n  %&.  move  for  a  single  session.  One  must 

,  i-,., .  '  ^point  out,  however,  that  in  the  cou- 

/.j  K /text  of  four  non-trading  days,  2.5  per 
in  .five  days  is  less  than  the 

!  . . ...r^cnpart  rate  of  inflation.  In  other 

!  l"‘%wo.rds,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether. 
V;' '■  .  ,r>o  f^dijs  is  a  one-off  jump,  or  the  start  of  a  • 

1  ■  ....  ^  Jstipnger  trend  in  the  bond  market. 

'x>‘“  of  IS1.2bUlion  certainly 

' 1  ‘  .  i ' Xt,li  •  undoes  not  augur  great  things  ahead. 

j '  . .  The  rises  in  the  doflar-linked  bank 

, 1  ‘  -  !  •. ,  ,  V  .  jhares  can  also  be  seen  in  the  same 

]'  ‘  !  The  expectation  is  that  the  rate 

v\  •  [ri‘  ^r  , of  devaluation,  as  reflected  in  the 

Representative  rates  that  will  be 
",!l  Njnnoanced  today  and  tomorrow. 


i%!8 
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t1  ,.t'  *l!l  r-  jijnounccd  today  and  tomorrow, 
k :  ;W01  also  be  high-  First,  there  is  the 

'■  !  rl  ^backlog  of  the  days  olRosh  Hashana 
. ’  ,J*h--ni$  lobe  made  up.  In  addition,  it  is  more 
v  V flvnv.  than  likely  that  the  shekel  will  rink 
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Td  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

By  PINHAS  LANDAU 


rapidly  in  October,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  expected  rate  of  inflation  of 
25  per  cent  and  more. 

Of  the  IS  lb.  traded  in  shares,  over . 
80  per  cent  was  in  the  bank  shares, 
with  the  rest  of  the  “flee"  market 
managing  only  IS220  million,  or 
barely  $0.5m.  This  tow  level  of  tur¬ 
nover  took  place  in  a  subdued 
atmosphere,  with  advances  slightly 
behind  declines  in  the  overall  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  “tree"  market  is  in  a  double 
bind.  In  the  first  place  it  is  having  to 
cope  with  quadruple-digit  inflation. 

.  something  it  is  hardly  capable  of 
doing.  On  top  of  that,  die  economic 

and  financial  rarnmnnttn*;  are  yapid- 

ly  losing  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  new 
unity  government  to  stop  the  eco¬ 
nomy’s  slide "to  anarchy,  and  the 
share  market  cannot  possibly  per¬ 
form  well,  or  even  perform  at  all  in 
this  atmosphere. 
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Indices 

General  Shan:  Index  -  — 

Non-teak  Index 


330-45  +2-47% 


Beak  Index 
Industrials 
Bond Index 

Turnovers 
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IS1053Jm. 

Bonds 

IS 12355m- 

Totals 

1SZ268.8BL 

Advances 
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Declines 

160 
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Bond  market  trends 


3%  fully-finked: 
80%  Coked: 
90%  bated: 
Double-option: 
Dollar-finked: 


Rises  to  6% 
Rises  to  6%  ■ 
Rises  to  6% 
Rises  to  6% 
Mixed  to  3% 
Rises  LS%-3% 


Most  Active  Shares 

Hapoafcn  IS1008S  JSlSS.Tm.  +500 

IDB  13050  ISlfflAn-  +910 

Leumi  6453  IS181.9m.  +330 


Sharpest  Moves 
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raises  interest  on  deposits 


:  V,;  By  PINHAS  LANDAU 

'+■  Post  Finance  Reporter 

•  ■  ' ‘  tite  TfiL  AVIV.  -  Interests  rates  paid  to 
\  i,j  npst  depositors  will  rise  from  tomor- 
‘  * . . by  margins  of  up  to  2-2V4  per 
,  v.  r'U-,.jta.:M»t  monthly.  Bank  Hapoalim 

‘  .  V.  ""  ;v[h^,;mnouuced yesterday. 

4 '  ’  ' :  iinjii  i  This  move  comes  after  last  week’s 

1  ..  Iniu.*d  in  the  rates  charged  by  the  banks 

,l“ 1  1  ■*  ‘their  customers  from  funds  bor- 

s-6wed,  a  move  that  the  Bank  of, 
"  *  ■ — — ^.jsiad  criticized  as  creating  too  wide 

,T  |  i  gap  between  borrowing  and  lend- 

y  I  pGlllfn  ng  rates.  With  this  increase  in  in- 

*  x  ^  ^  Ull*  erest  paid  by  the  banks,  that  gap  has 

lecame  smaller. 

{  *«'frn  :  Jhe  new  increases  are  especially 

;‘l*  :  !  •  'N)*.''nieiiefidal  to  die  middle  range  of 

- ;hc  fr.ieposite,  those  between  IS2S0,000 

•  '  :  v  :un ;  IS1  million.  Thus  lapas  interest 

**:*  ■  •'■  ■  •  ■' ■,HMi:j|.s>ates  on  deposits  of  more  than 

.  u\  J  ^  8250,000 have  been  hiked  from  033 

•  *»■  •  . ijijdr  cent  daily  (or  227  per  cent 

•  so_jjinMBy)tD0.55  per  cent  daily  (635 
:.»*t  !  .■!"  •:  :iu  iruili  ercentannualty).  Tapas  deposits  of 

Kim  bujBMrirt.  X-  than  IS1  million  wffl  receive 


Pakam  rates  will  also  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher.  A  week's  deposit  of 
IS250,000  to 15500,000 wfll  earn  4.03 
per  cent  (230  per  cent  p.a.)  and  for 
30  days  18.49  per  cent  (225  per  cent 
annually),  while  IS1  m.  will  receive 
4.41  per  cent  for  a  week  (230 per  cent 
annually)  and  20.14  per  cent  for  30 
days  (245.per  cent  p^u). 

These  rates  are  reasonable,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  prime  rate  of  21  per  cent, 
and  regular  borrowing  rates  of  21- 
23.5  per  cent.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  they  will  compare  with  the 
actual  rate -of  inflation  in  October, 
currently  estimated  at  over  25  per 
cent.  Certainly ,  the  interest  on  -qn*n 
deposits  of  less  than  IS100,000,  at 
170  per  cent  p.a.  for  7  days,  and  185 
per  cent  p.a.  for  30  days,  is  far  from 
being  a  “real”  rate. 

In  addition  to  these  rates  for  regu¬ 
lar  depositors,  Hapoalim  is  offering 


are  putting  on  offer  from  today. 
(This  scheme  offers  linkage  to  the 
September  index  until  October  8, 
ana  thus  reduces  the  loss  caused  by 
the  tag  in  publication  of  the  index. 

Deposits  of  IS100,000-lm.  will  re¬ 
ceive  19  .per  cent  monthly  interest, 
and  so  ms  of  IS  lm.  will  receive  20  per 
cent,  calculated  pro  rata  for  the  days 
they  are  held  in  tapas  or  pakam, 
prior  to  redepositmg  in  the  new, 
two-year-minimum  saving  scheme. 

Jordan  gets  $40m. 
in  Kuwait  aid 

AMMAN  (Reuter).  -  Kuwait  has 
paid  Jordan  15.6  million  dinars 
($40m.)  as  part  of  an  Arab  financial 
pledge  to  so-called  frontline  states 
bordering  Israel,  a  finance  ministry 


special  rates  for  money  held  in  tapas  I ,  official  said  yesterday. 


.  .  van  more. 


or  pakam  accounts  for  the  coming 
week  and  targeted  for  deposit  in  the 
new  saving  scheme,  which  the  banks  j 
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out  in  U.S.  prime  rate  is 
taus  to  Third  World  debtors 


• •;  iMr  .-b|  •  •  •  •  *  • 

■■--taus  to  Third 

••  -in.  ,:i;  i-i  5b:.-*  .•  - 

•  ns  m  YORK  (Reuter).  -  Big  U.S;. 
1 .  i  **  u  vyRM  6nr*Fnaay .  cut  their  prnpe? 
'.-'i.ii  l-nU Merest’  rate,  paid  by  their  most 
: . it-  ..mihrikieditworthy  corporate  borrowers. 

)  12V*  per  cent  from  13  per  cent. 

,  »iu< nvRtMng  a  bonus  to  Third  Worid  de- 
■■■  ;!i  i..|i:iJm.£k* countries. 

:  •  *.  jhlnk^^C0TOn“sts^iafie*Pcctefiar*se*n 

„)  (l,r  ihfOEfferest  rates  in  the  U.S.  because  of 

Je  rapid  expansion  of  the  economy 
d  the  demands  of  the  Treasury  for 
.  m  to  finance  the  huge  U.S. 

;  j . Vp.:n»  -a.' jn  Washington.  Treasury  Secret- 

:  ■;) iJ  tiiuSE-y  Donald  Regan  said  on  Thursday 
.iu  ;iai4i^t)clievedU.S.  interest  rates  would 
.  •  .AMi'f^tinue  to  decline  and  might 
..  'V, ,»nJ  toe  high-flying  U.S.  dollar. 

At  a  news  conference  marking  the 
the  International  Monetary 
World-Bank  annual  meetings, 
Ipn  said:  “I  think  interest  rates 


He  said  "toe  cut  would  give  depart-  “ 
mg  finance  ministers  “a  nice  going 
away  presenL" 

Chemical  Bank  led  Thursday’s 
downward  move  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  Chase  Manhattan,  Citi¬ 
bank,  the  Bank  of  America,  the 
Bank  of  New  York  and  Bankers 
Trust:  The  prime  rate  rose  to  13  per 
cent  at  most  banks  on  June  25. 

Morgan  Guaranty  had  the -  week 
before  last  lowered  its  prime  rate  to 
12%  per  cent  from  13  per  cent,  a 
drop  that  was  followed  only  by  the 
small  Southwest  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 

A  drop  in  the  prime  rate  is  good 
news  for  Third  World  debtor  coun¬ 
tries  because  toe  interest  they  pay  on 
their  huge  debts  to  western  banks 
rises  and  frills  with  fluctuations  in  die 
prime. 


ioftkf.  rambam  of  Ashdod  6oasfi  rise  in  exports 


EL  AVIV.  -  During  the  first  five 
paths  of  the  fiscal  year  (Aprfl- 
$gost  1984)  exports  through  sea 
jjrts  rose  by  nine  per  cent,  com¬ 
ped  to  the  same  period  last  year. 

total  of5.1  million  tons  of  cargo 
jfsed  through  the  ports,  an  in¬ 
case  of  five  per  coot.  These  in¬ 


cluded  2.5m.  tons  of  imported  goods 
-  an  increase  of  two.  per  cent  -  and 
2.6m.  tons  of  exports 
During  this  period  Ashdod 
chalked  up  an  impressive  increase  of 
about  15  per  cent  in  cargoes  while . 
Haifa  and  Eilat  showed  a  drop  of  six 
and  one  per  cent  respectively. 
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price  ZSIJMS 

Commercial  Banks 

(not  pact  of  “arrangement”) 


OHHr 

3700 

_ 

- 

- 

Maritime  0.1 

2250 

429  - 

-105 

—425 

Maririme0.5 

633 

611 

-33 

-5.0 

General  non-aiT. 

3410 

18 

Q.C. 

— 

N.  American  1 

2079 

S 

+30 

+13 

N.  Americans 

1585 

43 

ILC. 

— 

N.Amer.op 
Danot  I 

DanotS 
DnnOtsc2  . 

fff 

ILC. 

Ftet  Inti  0.5 
FIBIQ.5  . 

475 

1 

385 

no  traefing 

-26 

-52 

price  tsi.an 

Dan  Hotels  5  238  308 

Coral  Beach  ■  331  b.o.1 

Kem  775  50 

Yarden  Hotel  635  10 

Yanlen  Hotel  325  SI 


Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  “anangement") 
EDBr  15050  1219 

IDBBr  15900  5  - 

IDBpA  96400  4- 

UmooO.l  11052  139 

DseonatBr  19200  8 

Disco  wn  A  r  18745  820 

Discount  Bat  2200  32 


Ymhalom 

Yateiomop 

Computers 

Dbu 

HUoal 

HDooS 

Ya'ane 

Ya'anepp 

QilCnmp. 

dal  Comp,  op 

M.I-L1 

M.L.L.5 

MJ-L.op 

Mashov 

Nikevl 

NDcuv5 

Niinv  op 
Team  1 
Team  op 


128  s.o.1 
163  s.0,1 


-12  -4J 

+16  +S.1 
+20  +2.7 
n-C-  - 
+40  +14,0 
—6  — 4B 
-13  -7.6 


299  12-1-3 

920  30  it 

1370 

453  '  19  +14  +3  2 

306 

566  13  -26  -4.4 

311  3  +1  +J 

1420  13  +50  +3.7 

570  -  n.C.  - 

307  -  -3  -1.0 

262  +2  +.8 
416  -  -8  -1.9 

290  62  +6  +2.1 

188  20  ax. 

1201 

940  10  -11  -12 


Mizrahi  r 
Mizrahi  b 
Mizrahi  cn  9 

Hapoalim  p 
Hapoafim r 
Hapoalim  h 
Hapoalim  cn  8 

GeoeralA 

Oeacrai  op  8 
General  op  9 
General  cn  5 
General  e&7 
Leumi  0.1 
Leumi  cn9 
Leumi  cull 
Finance Trade 
Finance  Trade  5 


6075  1263 
5930  .  S 
2720  4 


-  Real  Estate,  Building 


-  +1440 
1841  +500 
154  +400 
18  +800 
15  +1200 

1  n.c. 

2  me. 
10  +1000 

6  n.c. 
2827  +330 
2  +42) 
44  n-c. 

6  D.C. 

7  +368 


Gindi  1 
Gim£5 
On 

Orcn  5 
AammProp. 

Azorim  OpE 

Eflon 
EUonop 
EFRov  1 
H-Rov5 

AmfWVitiH 

Amnomni  op 


900  200  +5 

627  50  +5 

210  161  O.C. 

82  865  &.C. 

325  183  n-c. 

216  60  -6 

76  s.0.1  -4 

50  263  -5 

192  110  -5 

148  10  n.c. 

135  a.o.1  —7 

74  -  -l 


Banks 

1410  10 


Adanxzn  OTl 
Geo.  Mongage 
Gen.  Mortgage 
Carmel  r 
Cazmddeb 
Binyio 

Dev.  Mortgager 
Kfishkanr 
Independence 
Tefabot  p  r 
Tefabotr 
Te&hotdeb.  1 
Tefabot  deb.  2 
Jaysour  1 
J&ysour5 
Jaysour  op 
Meravr 


financial  Institutions 

SbDUHir  125  673  + 


Africa  hr.  0.1  2089  10  +10 

Africa  lsr.  1.0  1974  —  — 

Africa  op.  4  737  -  - 

Arazim  177  5  +8 

Antrim  op  88  —  — 

ArkdaaO.l  999  2  +36 

AriedanO.5  *  406  62  n.c. 

BenYakarl  notradmg 

Ben  Y  altar  op  oo  trading 

Baraaowitz  I  290  30  -24 

Baranowitz5  140  200  n.c. 

Baranowitzop  91  —  — 

Dankner  ISO  40  o.c. 

Drndcer  1  243  20  u.c. 

Drunker  5  116  - 

Drodcerop  75  —  - 


39 

-40 

-3.0 

DaradO.I 

950 

4 

-38 

-3.9 

— 

nx. 

— 

Dared  03 

499 

60 

-16 

-3.1 

110 

+10 

+1.6 

Dandop 

603 

1 

-145 

-19.4 

233 

-20 

-8.0 

H.L.B-0-1 

1045 

s.o.1 

-55 

-5B 

16 

-10 

-5.9 

Hl.B.  0  J  r 

370 

s.o.1 

-20 

-5.1 

57 

-9 

-8.7 

Property  Bldg. 

1105 

340 

+5 

+.5 

84 

+29 

+5.1 

BaysidcO.l 

.  2150 

56 

nx. 

— 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of 
Kuwait’s  annual  aid  to  Jordan, 
equivalent  to  about  SlOOm.  this 
year. 

Kuwait  and  other  Arab  oQ  states 
agreed  at  a  summit  meeting  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  in  1978  to  give  financial  aid  to 
Jordan,  Syria  and  toe  Palestine  Li¬ 
beration  Organisation.  ■ 

Last  May,  Kuwait’s  National 
Assembly  approved  a  39  per  cen tent 
in3£  &  .^ilw^^ec^xents'.Cfrran.  1 
July.  -1, '-'because  pf  .budget  deficits  I 
resoJtmg  from  reduced  oil  exports. 

It  was  not  dear  whether  toe  latest 
Kuwaiti  payment  was  made  before 
or  after  Jordan's  decision  last  Tues- 
'  day  to  restore  diplomatic  ties  with 
Egypt. 

Kuwait  and  several  other  Arab 
countries  have  criticized  Jordan’s  ac¬ 
tion,  saying  it  contravened  an  Arab 
boycott  of  Egypt  after  Cairo  signed  a 
peace  treaty  with  Israel  in  1979. 

Two  beers  win  gold 

_ .  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Both  Maocabee  and 
Goldstar  beers  from  Israel’s  Nation¬ 
al  Breweries  have  won  gold  medals 
in  this  year’s  “Monde  Selection” 
international  competition  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  in  which  250  different  labels 
participated.  A  panel  of  high- 
ranking  European  brewmasters 
spent  two  months  tasting  and  testing 
the  various  beers. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  Maccabee 
beer  has  won  a  gold  medal  in  this 
prestigious  competition. 


Fighting  child  labour 

’  The  Jerusalem  Labour  CouncO 
yesterday  named  Yossi  Hard,  49,  as 
director  ofits  East  Jerusalem  depart¬ 
ment  He  succeeds  Shlomo  Shosha- 
ni,  who  is  retiring. 

Harel  said  he  will  continue 
Shoshavi's  efforts  to  have  East  Jeru¬ 
salem  employers  sign  the  same  wage 
agreements  with  their  employees  as 
those  prevailing  in  West  Jerusalem. 
In  adition,  he  will  work  towards 
eliminating  child  labour. 
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Contractors 
Touriim 
CW  Lease  0.1 


Insurance 

Arychr 

Aryefaop ' 

Aiycbsubdeb 

Aram0.tr 

Ararat  0.5  b 

RemsorO.lr 

RemsurOJir 

Hadarl 

Hadar5 

Honehr 

PboemxOJ.r  - 
Hamrihrrar  1 
Hamkhmar  5 
Hamisbmarop 
Yardema0.tr 
Yaidema0.5  r 
Yardemaop2 
Mcnoxabl 
MatorahS 
Sabarr  • 
Securitas  r 
Zurr 

Zion  Hold.  1 
Zion  Hold.  5 


125 

673 

+7 

+3.9 

1505 

2 

-121 

-7.4 

16500 

— 

— 

— 

34960 

— 

— 

— 

970 

30 

-100 

-9.4 

1000 

— 

-89 

-82! 

23105 

5 

-2000 

-8.0 

90000 

— 

+4200 

+4.9 

55900 

— 

+4900 

+9.6 

56000 

— 

+3000 

+9.8 

44347 

b.o.1 

+2112 

+5.0 

13800 

— 

— 

— 

675 

s.o.1 

-36 

-5.1 

37066 

— 

— 

— 

377 

■  6 

-2 

-3 

210 

100 

ILC. 

2677 

17 

nx. 

— 

580 

s.o.1 

-30 

-4.9 

301 

— 

— 

— 

7057 

— 

— 

— 

711 

s.o.1 

-37 

-5.0 

342 

s.0.1 

-18 

-5.0 

do  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
QO  traefing 
1827  311  me. 

no  trading 

I  ”  ^oiradmg'' ' 

1701- 


150  171  -19 

.  105  138  -17 

4070  9  -40 

895  70  n.c. 

560  -  -29 

640  269  n.c. 

640  13  .-21 

750  25  -79 

229  -  -12 


Bayride  O.S 

ILDCr 

Ispro 

tealom 

Ism 

Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  Dev.op 
Cla]  Rea] 
Ltmrir  2 

I  limir  5 

Lanur op 
M.T.M.  1 
Bldg.  Res. 
Bldg.  Res.  op 

Modul 

Mkhnad 

Menrav 

Menruvop 

Mar-Lez 

Mar-Lezop 

Levinstein  1 

T  fymsIfTn  5 

Levinstein  op 

LiBcbitz  1 

Lifsdutt5 

Lifschitzop 

Neot  Aviv 

Azorim  Prop. 

SabarHoMl 

Sahar  HoldS 

Sold  Boneh 

Sahafl 

Sahaf5 

Sahafop 

AferVe-Sela 

Prmz 

Caesarea  0.1 

Caesarea  0J 

Robinstein  1 

RubinsteinS 

Rpgovinl 

RogOvin5 

Rasscop 

Rasscor 

RasKoop. 


1370  125  n-c. 

2160  50  -110 

600  215  -50 

461  -  +5 

1220  245  n-c. 

615  130  +27 

431  28  -28 

250  1133  n-C. 

144  19  -16 

‘76  s.0.1  -4 

32  6  -5 

344 

no  trading 
no  trading 


-28  -5.0 
n-c.  — 
+8  +7.9 
+14  +7.0 
-11  -1.1 
+1  +.1 


+12  +7.2 
+26  +18.7 
n.c. 

-6  -4.7 
+4  +4.6 


-70  -10.0 

n.c.  - 

n.c.  - 

ILC.  - 

-2  -.7 


-15  -1.0 
+3  +.5 

-11  -5.0 
-5  -6.9 
+1  +.1 
+30  +6A_ 
-35  -5.1 
+36  +10.0 
-42  4.9 

U.C.  — 

-41  -53 


Trade  &  Services 

Trade 

Inter-Gamma  1  565  5  +20  +3.7 

Inter -Gamma  5  195  255  n.c.  — 

Inter-Gam.  op  62  351  -8  -11.4 

MeirEzra  734  14  me.  - 

Mar  Ezra  op  440  6  n-c.  - 

Tetal  195  s.o.2  -10  -4.9 

Teta5  161  70  -29  -1SJ 

OalTrade  316  103  +24  +8J2 

da]  Trade  op  • 

Crystal  1  245  t.o2  -13  -5.0 

Rapac0-1  4536  ■  - 

RapacO.5  846  10  -94  -10.0 

Sapersol2  2051  10  +41  +2.0 

SupersolB  10  910  256  n.c. 

Services 

Ddekr  no  trading 

Harel  I  2000  17  me. 

Hud  5  1110.  2  ilc.  - 

Lighterage  0.1  1960  s.o.1  -103  -5.0 

Lighterage  0.5  780  28  -20  -23 

Cold  Store  0.1  18500  - 

Gold  Store  1  8997  6  -1000  -10.0 

Israel  Elec,  r  no  trading 

-Bond  Ware  0.1  1095  7  +143  +15.0 

Bond  Ware  0.5  669  27  +42  +6.7 

Bond  Ware  op  359  50  +16  +4.7 

Consort  Hold  1  no  trading 

CoosortO.5  no  trading 

Consort  op  A  do  trading 

Kopdl  500 

Kopd  op  7M  —  —  — 

Hotels.  Tourism 

GaleiZohar  1  no  trading 

GakiZobarS  natndinR 

Dan  Hotels  1  423  196  -10  -23 


HaHkrO.l  260  124  -  -I  -.4 

HadarO-5  111  s.0.1  -6  -5.1 

Hidirop  66  31  —II  —14.8 

Mehadrin  2700  12  -50  -1.8 

Hadarim  prop.  355  215  —10  —2.7 

Pri-Or  850  5  +40  +4.9 

Sbeahar  •  242  s.o.1  —13  —5.1 


66  31  -II  -14.8 

2700  12  -50  -1.8 


Industrials 

Food  and  Tobacco 


Alas 
Alas  op 
Atlantic 
Atlantic  op 
Gold  Frost  1 
Gold  Frost  5 
Gold  Frost  op 
Dubekr 
Dobekb 
Sanlakoll 
SanIakol5 
Sanlakcdop 

Pri-Zel 

Pri-ZeS 

Pri-Zeop 

Tempo  1 

Tempo  5  ■ 

Izbarl 

Izhar  5 

Man  1 

Man  5 

Sunfrost 

Efitcr 

Assis 

Angel 

Shemenp 


581  18  +50  +9.4 

481  b.o.1  +50  +11-6 

no  trading 
no  traefing 
no  trading 
no  trading 
no  traefing 
1400  20  n.e. 

1350  72  -50  -3.6 

702  40  n.c.  - 

503  40  +1  +.2 

488 


746 

706 

495 

663  s.o.1 
455  s.o.1 
213  170 

138  78 

1490 
672 

850  101 

5808  .  191 
2789  4 


-35  -5.0 
-24  -5.0 
+15  +7.6 
+7  +53 

-8  -13 
ox.  - 

+528  +10.0 
-110  -33 
n.c.  — 

+30  +3.7 


Venezuela  gets  $20.7b.  debt  refinancing 
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^tn  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  pBge)  and  aQ  recognized  advertising 


dwellings 


MniiioiiiiniiliiiiiiniiHiHiiiiiiiiitiiQijiliiii  ■  ■  situation  vacant  . , 

■  iiiiinitiiiiiifliiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

ETOJSCHALSHLOMO, 4spKioas,  TOP  ENGLISH  TYPISTS  +  telex  operators 
*lev»tor,  large  dining  area/lounge,-  wanted  amnediateb.  Trandator's  Pod.  Tet. 
central  hearing.  CAPTTAL  PROP-  03-221214. 02-225154. 04-663966. 

CONSULTANTS,  tel.  02-227526,  02- 


llA  Dubuov  SL  Open 
to  vtewtwo  exdndve  town  boares. 
~  *5 2  paL  sad3  p  jo.  to  Jp.AL  Ratter 
Open; House  or  caflCAPrfAL 
CONSULTANTS,  .02-227526, 

JriilQSHE,  QuumiM  modernized  town 
roof  terrace  with  view  or  Old  Gty. 

£yANrS.TeL  02-227526, 02-532131. 

Trw  nwnwouuujuuuuuuwjcooofinueowiiWBno 

AVIV -RENTALS 


INT’L  SHIPPING 


OCEAN  CO  LTD.,  expert  reliable  movers 
with  40  years'  experience.  Professional  packing 
and  shipping  world  wide,  special  rales  for  UK. 
ISA,  South  Africa,  operating  all  over  Israel. 
Best  insurance  rates  on  the  market.  TeL  04- 
523227  (3 hues) .  Tel  Aviv 03-296125, 03-299582 
(evenings  Q3-483032J. 


apartment 

r-lsracT.Ti 


TeL  03-294141. 


PURCHASE/SAUE 


HAIFA 


4vuwnt.  good  conditions.  Apply 
Y*bh,  3Habffljlrim,  Haifa. 


INDIAN  RUGS.  Magic  Chef  stove,  sofa, 
record  pnd  liquor  cabimrts,  antique  bed.  TeL 
02-668494. 


CARACAS  (AP).  -  Venezuela 
announced  last  week  that  $20.7 
biBicn  of  its  $35b.  foreign  debt  would 
be  refinanced  by  creditor  banks 
without  prior  agreement  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  government  said  the  terms  of 
the  xefiii  an  ring,  spanning  a  12-year 
period,  were  ^satisfactory  and  con¬ 
venient.”  The  first  payment,  of  ab¬ 
out  $750  million,  is  to  be  made  by 
'  Venezuela-  in  *  the  second  half  of  - 
1985. 

The  agreement  allows  Venezuela 
to  pay  annual  amounts  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $5b.  and  covers  payments  due 
between  1983  and  1988.  It  also  takes 
info  account  the  country’s  require¬ 
ments  for  social  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  toe  government  said. 

■'  The  government  is  trying  to  pull . 
the  economy  Out  of  a  recession  that 
saw  the  unemployment  rate  rise  to 
20  per  cent. 

The  refinancing  agreement  ended 
months  of  complex  negotiations, 
during  which  Venezuela  was  granted 
six  consecutive  90-day  moratoriums 
by  its  4 SO  foreign  creditor  banks, 
most  of  which  are  in  the  United 
States. 

Venezuelan  negotiators  pointed 
to  the  strength  of  toe  country's  oil 
revenues,  which  are  estimated  at 


S14b.  for  this  year,  and  insisted  upon 
a  direct  refinancing  agreement  with¬ 
out  signing  an  accord  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund. 

The  government  considered  au¬ 
sterity  measures  which  were  condi¬ 
tions  of  International  Monetary 
Fond  loans  potentially  dangerous  to 
democracy,  in  this  South  American 
■country. 

The  government  has  been  im¬ 
plementing  its  own  austerity  prog¬ 
ramme,  which  has  included  signifi¬ 
cant  price  increases  on  some  essen¬ 
tial  products. 

Fish-breeders  had  good 
Bosh  Hashana  market 

HAIFA.  -  The  fish-breeders  had  a 
very  good  Roto  Hashana  market, 
despite  the  inflationary  prices  of 
their pODd- bred  fish. 

Sales  totalled  846  tons  of  all  fish, 
as  against  854  last  year,  the  fish- 
breeders  union  secretary  Airman 
Levin  said  yesterday. 

Carp,  the  traditional  Rosh  Hasha¬ 
na  food,  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
sales,  641  tons,  at  IS1.100  per  kilo¬ 
gram.  It  was  followed  by  127  tons  of 
St.  Peter’s  fish  (amnon);  40  tons  of 
grey  mullet-  and  38  tons  of  silver 
carp. 


Hayman  8- 
Beglinger 

Law  office 

take  pleasure  in 
announcing  the  transfer 
of  their  offices  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  address,  with 
effect  from  October  1, 
1984: 

Haymann  &  Beglinger 
Hottingerstrasse  17 
8032  Zurich 

Telephone  01  69 10 10 
Telex  81 6354  ius  ch 
Fax  69  18  22  (Group 

m) 

Cables  Counsel  Zurich 

Zurich,  September  1984 

Dr.  Michel  Haymann 
Dr.  PeterBeglfnger 
Dr.  Peter  Baldi 


prior  ESl^M 

Textiles  and  Clothing 

Adgar  648  83 

Adgwop  360 

Ofa  300  70 

Ofisop  136  SI 

Baruch  1  468  1 

Baruch  5  252  1 

Baruch  op  80 

Alaska  Spot  1  124  127 

Alaska  Sport  5  6S  S.0,2 

Efttel  135  195 

Eftautop  93  42 

Aigamaar  925  1 

AtaBl  70  724 

AiaCO.1  76  s.O-2 

Attop  26  1988 

Delta  Galill  500  26 

Delta  GaliJ3  374  220 

United  Spinners  L26  71 

United  Spinners  70  - 

Spmneraop  31  180 


Vhalgol 

VitalgoS 

Wardinon 

Wardmouop 

Zflaii 


Tip  Topi 

Tip  Top  op 

Yumatl 

LodaaO.l 

Lodzia0.4 

Ligat 

Ligatop 

MIFGiieo 

MEFGliooop 

Maquettel 

Maqoctte  5 

EagJel 

Eagle  5 

Eagteop 

Emck 

PolgatO.l 

Polgai  0.4 

Polygon  r 

Pargod 

Patgodop 

SdMellcrina 


31  180 

161  30 

115  74 

274  22 

129  27 

135  98 


n.t 

+5  +1.4 
+92  +44.2 
H.C. 

n.c.  - 
n.c.  - 
n.e. 

.-2  -1.6 
-3  -4.9 
+10  +8.0 
+12  +15  3 
-4  -.4 

+2  +2.9 
-4  -5.0 
+2  +8.3 
n.c.  - 
+34  +10.0 
-14  10.0 

-7  -18.4 
-S  -5.0 
n.c. 
n.c. 
n.c. 

-15  -10.0 
-7  -10.1 


no  trading 
do  trading 

471 

154  25  -17 

53  1047  -4 

112  155  -12 

54  50  -12 

473  21  +9 

190  125  -30 

1799  3  -1 

496  85  +45 

2050  7  -ISO 

1710  4  n.c. 

2799  12  +200 

no  trading 

2250 

1085  34  +50 

270  109  n.c. 

163  145  +10 

97  5  -2 

847  1  n.c. 

290  169  n.c. 


-  Metals  and  Metal  Products 


Ocuson 
Octagon  op 
Urdu  0.1  r 
Urdan0.5r 
Urdu  op 
Cables  r 
Hatehof  1 
HuehofS 
IvCuCorp  1 
Is. Can  Carp  5 
Morgan 

Morgan  op 

SdomMclabl 
Sdom  Metals  op 
Zion  Cables  1 
Zion  Cables  5 
Kadqmri  l 
KadmaniS 
Kadmaniop 


do  trading 
no  trading 
3600  2  ilc. 

1SS1  2  n.c. 

1501  10  ilc. 

1600  31  -50 

609  b.o.1  +29 

210  l  -5 

4S7  165  +17 

344  212  -24 

120  50  +11 

55  29  -4 

192  12  +9 

107  -  - 

809  60  -1 

298  124  -15 

178  394  ilc. 

75  1451  -3 

224  581  +44 


Ncdtnshtan  0.1  544  118  n.c. 
'Nedmshtaa  0.5  212  170  n.c. 


Arad 

Arad  op 

Pecker  Steel 

Kingl 

King  5 

KB  1 

KBS 

Sbdadot 

Sbeladotop 

Ladnsbl 

lachisbS 


330  150  +16  +5.1 

251  183  -1  -.4 

451  32  +40  +9.7 

725 

319  50  u.c. 

1015  7  +70  +7.4 

612  50  +7  +12 

427 
375 

275  100  +9  +3.4 

189  213  -10  -5.0 


Electrical  Machinery 


EJbh3r 

139800 

6  +6000 

+4.5 

Elbhop 

216410 

— 

— 

— 

ElcoO.1 

630 

72 

-70 

-10.0 

Eko0-25r 

325 

940 

+30 

+102 

Eko  0.25  b 

381 

75 

+11 

+3.0 

EkctraO.lr 

2767 

37 

+252 

+10.0 

•Electra  0.5  r 

1020 

jr* 

"+50" 

-+SJ: 

Ekctnop4 

693 

2 

n.c. 

— 

Elron 

136200 

1 

nx. 

— 

Arit 

4000 

20 

nx. 

— 

Am  op 

3690 

2 

n.c. 

— 

Oal  Electronics 

2500 

468 

+70 

+2.9 

Spectronixl 

2400 

29 

-too 

^t.O 

Spccnoobt  5 

1351 

95 

-50 

-3.6 

Spectromx  op 

4212 

— 

nx. 

— 

Fencfatwanger 

306 

26 

U.C- 

— 

Feucfatwnnger 

152 

— 

— 

— 

Cydonel 

570 

15 

n.c. 

— 

Cydone5 

209 

140 

-21 

-9.1 

Katz  Adler  1 

349 

25 

+32 

+10.1 

Katz  Adkr5 

136 

b.D.l 

+6 

+5JD 

TAT.l 

1170 

57 

n.c. 

— 

T-A.T.  5 

541 

35 

+15 

+2.9 

TAT.  op 

862 

- 

B.C. 

- 

Tedea 

613 

30 

-31 

-4.8 

Tedeaop 

506 

11 

n.c 

- 

Building  Materials 

I.P. Industries  224  75  -20 

Alkol  299  -  +1 

AUcolop  115  2  +15 

Ackcmein  1  620  10  ilc. 

Ackcretdn5  429  12  Ac. 

Tadir  1  no  trading 


Alkol 
AUcolop 
Adccmeinl 
Ackerst  do  5 
Tadir  1 
Tadir  5 
Barton  1 
Barton  5 
Barton  op 
Hamashill 
HamashilS 
Hamad  ul  op 
Tromasbestl 
Tromasbest5 
M-L.T.1 
M.L.T.5 
Modul  Ind. 
WoUmanl 
Woifinan  5 


no  trading 

262  b.o.1  +12 

114  205  -1 

124  -  +11 

162  20  n.c. 

104  3  ilc. 

129 

no  trading 
no  trading 
213  73'  -24 

130 

349  545  +11 

1095  4  -1 

822  -  - 


Chemicals,  Robber,  Plastics 

AganCbcm.  5  1800  11  +10  +.6 

Apia  op  1300  59  -149  -10 J 

Alliance  Tire  210  b.o.1  +10  +5.0 


Galindos.  1 
Gal  Indus.  5 


no  trading 
no  trading 


DexterCbem. 

no  trading 

Fertilizer  0.1 

4020 

2 

-47 

Fertilizer  0.5 

1251 

S3 

me. 

Haifa  Chemical 

1470 

511 

+20 

Tevar 

5400 

5 

n.c. 

Tevaop.  4 

3600 

74 

-55 

lipsky 

no  trading 

pric  S1.M0  ***** 

no  trading 
3460  187  o.c. 

uo  trading 
288  10  n-c. 

213  60  a.c. 

160  210  -S  -3.0 

675  10  -S 

00  trading 
notrading 

481  21  +11  +-3 

331  70  -36  -°8 


Lipskv  op 
Dead  Scar 

Pemoctenucads 
Maxima  1 
Maxima  5 
Maxima  op 
NetaCbem. 
Sanol 
SanoS 

Kedem  Chctn. 

KedcmCtem. 

T.G.L.  1 

T.G.L.  5 

Taya 

Fniiarom 

TaroPhann. 


DafronS 
Hainan  I 
Hamanop 
Yacbl 
YaehS 
Ashkeloa 
Alhkdonop 
Moicu 
Paper  Mills 
Scandia  1 
Scindiaop 
Rim  0.1 1 
Rim  0.4  r 
Ta’al  B  r 


Miscellaneous  Industries 

Alunui  1  1210  |5  n.c 

Alumii  5  577  22  n.c.  - 

Ahunitop  M0  1  n.c.  - 

Andin  1  1020  43  +71  +3.8 

Andin  5  1800  45  n.c.  - 

Andmop  705  92  +60  +9.3 

Five  J  AM  218  +81  +!U0 

Five  J  op  o7K  10  -25  -3.6 

Zika  1  no  trading 

ZikaS  no  trading 

Poliak  ]  1678  63  +80  +5.0 

PollakS  370  35  n.c. 

Industrial  Investment 

CcniralTrade  2440  104  -240  -9.0 

Kcorp  no  trading 

Qal  Industry  540  ItAK  -21  -3.7 

Clal  lnd  op  C  1910  40  -116  -5.7 

Tecta  Res.  notrading 

Tech  Res.  op  no  trading 

Investment  Companies 

Unkur 


340 

— 

— 

— 

144 

39 

-6 

-4.0 

im 

40 

ax- 

— 

2264 

5 

n.c. 

• 

512 

161 

+47 

+10.1 

\  Printing 

446  C 

n.c. 

208 

60 

o.c. 

— 

500 

s.o.2 

-26 

-4.9 

450 

20 

n.c. 

— 

351 

s.o.1 

-19 

-5.1 

329 

- 

— 

100 

51 

+2 

+2.0 

S3 

239 

-S 

-8.6 

1521 

s.o.1 

-w 

-50 

21500 

— 

+300 

+  1.4 

416 

20 

+20 

+5.1 

270 

— 

1200 

IT" 

-46'  -3.7 

64(1 

J5 

-25 

-3.S 

10m 

S5 

+  50 

4.9 

lDBDrv.r 

1415 

266 

-45 

-3.1 

Incoha  0.1 

211 

4U 

-10 

-4.5 

lncoba0.5 

105 

241 

+4 

+4.U 

Elgar  r 

547 

s.o.1 

-3» 

-4.9 

Elgarb 

57h 

41 

+50 

+9.5 

EJIcm 

720 

1111 

+19 

+2.7 

EUcrab 

HXI 

30 

nx. 

- 

Am'wair 

5299 

12 

-51 

-1.0 

Afikl 

UOIIU 

% 

n.c. 

- 

AfikS 

«aw 

T 

+  100 

+1.4 

Gabdct 

850 

so 

+60 

+7.6 

Israel  Corp.  1 

640 

15 

-20 

-3  0 

Israel  Corp.  5 

33U 

131 

nx. 

- 

WoIIsodO.1 

5300 

— 

ILC. 

— 

Wolfsonlr 

320 0 

46 

+140 

+4.6 

Ampar 
Ampaop  1 
Hapocl.  lnv.  r 
I  wwii  lnv. 
Disc.  Invest  r 

Mizrahi  lnv. 
Mizrahi  122 
Mizrahi  124 
Hinm  1 
HironS 
Hironop 
Export  r 
Export  op 
Jordan  Expi. 
Jordcn  E.  op 
Clal  10 


no  trading 
do  trading 
no  trading 
1143  56  -41 

do  trading 

1300  54  -K2 

254  b.o.1  +12 

1751  10  +30 

441  HO  -49 

114  s.o.1  -6 

44  1060 

1300  65  -20 

1000  23  n.c. 

375  209  n.c. 

no  trading 
739  698  -7 


Oal  50 

484 

91 

LandecoO.l 

1003 

4 

LandecoO.5 

529 

1 

Landcctxop — 

.-20 

MagorO.l 

332 

- 

Magor  0.5 
Ozlnv.0.1 

152 

315 

b.o.1 

Ozlv.0.5 

115 

65 

Paz  Invest. 

4435 

11 

PamaO.1 

730 

58 

PamalXS 

259 

438 

Puyon 

247 

1379 

Research  &  Development 

Clever  Devices  190  49  n.c. 

Clever  Dev.  op  90  199  D.c. 

Galil  Tech.  1  172  1339  -19 

Oil  Exploration 

DelekExpb.1  837  14  o.c. 

Delek  Explo.  5  451  64  +1 

OilExpI.  Paz  1450  66  -50 

Teroill  340  39  -10 

TeroBS  137  b.o.1  +6 

Teroflop  1  98  125  n.c. 

J.O.E.L.  320  352  +2 

J.O.E.L.op  1  251  310  +21 

M.G.N.  1  394  -  +19 


-  M.G.N.5 
”  M.G.N.op 

Seismica  1 
Sctsmica5 
Senmicaop 
'■1  Fedoflr 
N.  Amcrl 
“  N.Amcr5 

-  N.  Amerop 

"  N.  Amerop  2 

Naphta  r  a 

“l1  New  Listings 


66  268 
283  b.o.1 


AbbreviatfamK 

s-O.  sellera  only  n.c.  no  change 

b.o.  buyers  only  r  regiiterwl 

d  fdthoat  dividend  b  bearer 

c  vrbbomcoBpon  pref.  prrfnred 

x  without  boons  op.  optfcm 


E5SIS51!ZES 


*DOLLAHPA2-.  1  UNIT 
"EURO  PAZ*.  1  UNIT 
SJDJL 


IE5E5SE3 


CHEOUBS  AND 


COUNTRY 

CURRENCY 

Firm 

SEE 

PURCHASE  SALE 

PURCHASE  SALE 

USA. 

DOLLAR 

1 

398.8119 

403.7881 

395.2800 

409.3300 

GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING  1 

4923326 

498.6783 

488-1700 

505.5200 

GERMANY 

MARK 

I 

129.4843 

131.1000 

12S-3300 

U2.90U0 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

42^918 

42.8195 

40.4500 

43.4100 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

115.0972 

116.5334 

114.0700 

118.1300 

SWITZERLAND  FRANC 

1 

157.5086 

159.4740 

156.110U 

161.6600 

SWEDEN 

KRONA 

1 

46.2497 

46.8269 

45.2400 

47.4700 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

45.2270 

45.7913 

44.2400 

46.4200 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

35.8966 

36.3446 

35.1100 

36.8400 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

63.0034 

63.7896 

61.6300 

64.6700 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

302.8184 

306.5969 

297.7300 

310.8000 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

331.8178 

335.9581- 

317.0300 

343.6300 

SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

1 

238.4953 

241.4711 

200.9200 

255.0700 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

20 

64.1176 

64.9177 

— 

— 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

184.8062 

187.1122 

1  S3. 1600 

1S9.&800 

ITALY 

LIRE 

1000 

209.0209 

211.6290 

197.8400  214.5300 

JAPAN 

YEN 

100 

161.8226 

163.8418 

160.3800 

166.0900 

Supplied  by  UNITED  MIZRAHI  BANK  LTD. 
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Move  in  right  direction 

KING  HUSSEIN  of  Jordan  has  been  waiting  in  the  wings  far 
too  long.  Six  years  ago,  he  missed  the  chance  of  joining  the 
Camp  David  Accords  which  designated  a  pivotal  role  for  turn  in 
the  peace  process.  Several  months  later,  he  went  a  step  further 
towards  the  rejectionist  camp  by  joining  16  other  Arab, 
countries  in  severing  diplomatic  relations  with  Egypt,  in  protest 
against  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Israel. 

When  U.S.  President  Ronald  Reagan  first  launched  his 
Middle  East  peace  initiative  two  years  ago.  King  Hussein 
Seemed  relieved  that  the  then  Israel  government  did  not  waste 
any  time  rejecting  it,  thus  saving  him  the  trouble  of  having  to 
adopt  a  decisive  stand.  His  subsequent  talks  with  PLO  chair¬ 
man  Yasser  Arafat,  in  an  attempt  to  get  PLO  approval  for 
Jordan’s  representing  the  Palestinian  case  in  a  renewed  peace 
process,  failed  to  yield  results. 

At  the  time.  King  Hussein  demanded  that  Washington  prove 
its  clout  over  Israel  by  bringing  about  an  early  Israel  withdrawal 
from  Lebanon.  When  Israel  signed  a  withdrawal  agreement 
with  Lebanon  in  May  last  year  -  which  has  since  been  rescinded 
by  Beirut  under  Syrian  pressure  -  the  Jordanian  monarch  was 
again  seeking  Arafat’s  approval,  but  to  no  avail. 

As  a  result,  the  peace  process  -  launched  so  courageously 
nearly  seven  years  ago  by  Egypt's  late  president  Anwar  Sadat  - 
remained  deadlocked. 

King  Hussein’s  decision  last  week  to  restore  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cairo  was,  therefore,-  welcome  news.  Israel's 
Vice  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  termed  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  ties  between  Jordan  and  Egypt  aptly 
and  succinctly  “a  victory  for  the  Camp  David  peace  process.'’  A 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  in  Jerusalem  pointed  out  that  it. 
was  encouraging  that  Jordan  had  dropped  its  demand  for  Egypt 
to  cut  its  ties  with  Israel,  before  Amman  restores  its  own  ties 
with  Cairo. 

And  yesterday,  Yasser  Arafat  himself  welcomed  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Egypt  and  Jordan.  That 
statement  followed  the  PLO  chairman's  meetings  last  week  in 
Amman  with  King  Hussein,  amidst  a  spate  of  other  diplomatic 
activity  which  included  meetings  by  the  Jordanian  monarch 
with  U.S.  Undersecretary  of  State  Richard  Murphy  and  with 
President  Hosni  Mubrarak’s  chief  adviser  Osama  al-Baz. 

Although  it  is  far  too  premature  to  read  any  tangible  meaning 
into  these  various  diplomatic  moves  which  all  focus  on  Amman, 
they  have  one  thing  in  common  -  the  possible  opening  of  new 
peace  contacts  with  Israel.  The  condemning  of  Jordan's  move 
by  Syria  and  Libya  certainly  did  not  come  about  as  a  surprise 
and  must  have  been  taken  into  account  by  King  Hussein  before 
be  made  his  derision  to  resume  ties  with  Cairo. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Jordanian  move  has  already  gener¬ 
ated  widespread  approval  and  excitement  among  many  Palesti¬ 
nians  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Whether  King  Hussein’s  derision  was  in  any  way  linked  to 
the  formation  of  a  broad  national  unity  government  in  Israel, 
headed  by  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres,  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture  at  this  stage.  It  does  indicate,  though,  that  Israel’s 
new  government  has  already  created  an  image  of  being  more 
broad-minded  and  possibly  also  of  being  more  flexible  than  its 
recent  predecessors.  Mr.  Shamir's  statement  in  this  context, 
welcoming  the  Jordanian  initiative,  is  certainly  a  move  in  the 
right  direction  which  may  be  one  of  the  first  positive  results  of  ■ 
the  unity  government. 

Whether  President  Reagan  was  aware  last  Monday  of  King 
Hussein's  plans,  when  he  reaffirmed  his  commitment  to  his 
peace  initiative  of  two  years  ago,  is  also  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  is  regrettable,  though,  that  Washington  failed  once  more  to 
apprise  Jerusalem  of  its  intentions  beforehand,  not  making  it 
easier  for  the  government  to  respond  positively  to  the  renewed 
Reagan  initiative. 

One  thing  is  certain.  There  is  again  diplomatic  movement 
afoot  in  the  region,  as  Israel's  neighbours,  including  Syria,  are 
convinced  that  Jerusalem  is  determined  to  get  its  troops  out  of 
Lebanon,  provided  acceptable  security  arrangements  are 
agreed  upon.  That  alone  is  already  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  protracted  stalemate  of  recent  years. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


MARRIED  women  in  the 
Soviet  Union  spend  an 
average  of  73  minutes  a 
day  on  housework  compared  with  12 
minutes  contributed  by  their  hus¬ 
bands. 

Tass  said  the  authors  of  the  report , 
which  analyses  changes  in  domestic 
routines,  said  the  time  women  spent 
cooking  and  cleaning  was  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  1920s  daily  aver¬ 
age  of  four-and-a-half  hours. 

They  made  no  comment  on  the 
imbalance  between  the  sexes. 

Soviet  newspapers  frequently 
publish  complaints  by  married 
women,  almost  all  of  whom  have 
jobs,  that  their  husbands  do  little  to 
help  them  run  the  household  and 
rear  the  children. 

The  report  said  women’s  work  was 
harder  in  the  1920s  when  they  had  to 
fetch  water,  chop  wood  and  light 
fires. 

It  said  electrical  appliances  had 
made  housework  easier  but  admit¬ 
ted  that  much  time  was  spent  getting 
them  repaired. 


ES. 


EL 


A  TELEVISION  series  is 
to  be  made  on  the  life  of 
the  last  emperor  of  China 
with  his  brother  playing  a  leading 
role,  the  New  China  News  Agency 
said  recently. 

It  said  shooting  would  start  shortly 
on  die  15-part  series  dramatizing  the 
life  of  Aishi  Gioro  Pu  Yx.  He  was  the 
last  ruler  of  the  268-year  Mancha 
dynasty  that  ended  with  his  abdica¬ 
tion  in  1912  after  a  republican  upris¬ 
ing. 

The  Emperor’s  brother,  Aisin 
Gioro  Pu  Jie,  78,  lives  in  a  traditional 


Chinese  bouse  In  Peking  which  be¬ 
longed  to  his  family.  He  will  also  act 
as  adviser  for  the  film  which  will  be 
made  with  unnamed  U.S.  sponsors. 

Pu  Jie  is  married  to  Hxto  Saga, 
cousin  to  Japan's  emperor  Hirohito, 
and  his  daughter  and  her  family  live 
in  Japan. 

The  brothers  were  imprisoned  as 
war  criminals  and  “re-educated”  un¬ 
til  1959  when  they  were  pardoned 
and  released. 

Pu  Yi  worked  as  a  gardener  and 
librarian  until  his  death  from  cancer 
in  1967  in  Peking.  The  film  will  be 
based  on  his  two-volume  auto¬ 
biography  called  From  Emperor  to 
Citizen. 

NEIGHBOURS  of  an  Ira¬ 
nian  diplomat  in  London 
have  complained  of  seeing 
several  men  pull  a  live  sheep  from  his 
house,  cut  its  throat  in  the  street  in 
ritual  slaughter  and  allow  its  blood  to 
run  into  a  drain.  Then  the  carcass 
was  taken  back  into  the  house  and 
roasted  in  the  garden,  they  said.  - 

The  incident  was  in  Roehampton, 
Southwest  London.  David  MeUor, 
lawmaker  for  the  district  and  under¬ 
secretary  of  state  at  the  Home 
Office,  said  he  wQl  report  it  to  the 
Foreign  Office. 

"This  sort  of  behaviour  is  barbaric 
and  totally  unacceptable,"  MeUor 
said. 

Police  said  the  incident  could  have 
meant  charge  of  breach  of  the 
peace  and  prosecution  under  the 
1911  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act.  But 
the  diplomat.  Embassy  First  Secret¬ 
ary  Seyed  Abolghassem  Mokhtari, 
has  diplomatic  immunity  and  will  not 
be  prosecuted. 
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2  TESHUVA  SICHOT 

Tuesday,  Evening,  Oct.  2, 8.30  p.m. 
Rabbi  Shmuel  Jacobovitz 
Menahel  Ruchani 


YOM  KBPPUR  SICHA 

Thursday,  Evening,  October  4, 6.00  p.m. 
Rabbi  Nosson  Dovid  Rabinowich 
Rosh  Hayeshiva 
+  ★  ★  ★ 

All  Are  Welcome 


THE  THREAT  by  the  authorities 
two  weeks  ago  to  dose  the  Palestine 
Press  Service  and  the'  Al-Awda 
weekly  in  East  Jerusalem  came 
down  like  a  thunderbolt  on  a  dear 
summer’s  day,  not  only  to  their  two 
directors  -  authoress  Raymonda 
Tawil  and  journalist  Ibrahim 
Kara'een  -  but  to  many  Israelis -who 
frequent  their  offices  cm  10  Salah 
Ed  dm  Street. 

Both  the  press  service  and  the 
magazine  function  under  dose  sur¬ 
veillance,  strict  censorship  and  se¬ 
vere  administrative  limitations  (for 
example,  the  office  may  not  install  a 
telex  machine  and  the  magazine  may 
not  be  distributed  in  the  West 
Bank).  But  the  fact  they  have  never¬ 
theless  been  allowed  to  operate  as 
genuine  and  bona-fide  sources  of 
information,  used  regularly,  by  the 
foreign  press  corps  and  some  Israeli 
correspondents,  is  one  which  Israeli 
democracy  can  be  truly  proud  of . 

Neither  Raymonds  Tawil  nor 
Ibrahim  Kara’een  bave  ever  con¬ 
cealed  their  support  of  and  faith  in 
Yasser  Arafat  as  chairman  of  the 
PLO  and  symbol  of  a  genuine 
Palestinian  national  movement. 
Both,  however,  accept  Israel’s  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  fact  which  the  Palestinians 
must  recognize  and  live  with,  and 
Palestinian-Israeli  coexistence  as  a 
cornerstone  of  any  settlement  They 
have  willingly  taken  part  in  an  on¬ 
going  dialogue  with  Israelis  of  va¬ 
rious  political  shades,  despite  the 
risk  this  entails  to  their  own  reputa¬ 
tions  in  the  Arab  street  which  is  not 
known  for  its  tolerance'  and  open- 
mindedness. 

The  tag  of  “Quisling”  is  easily 
attached  to  Palestinians  who  are 
known  to  meet  regularly  with 
Israelis  beyond  the  necessary  mini¬ 
mum.  Tawil  and  Kara’een  have  so 
for  managed  to  avoid  such  condem¬ 
nation. 

Today,  both  believe  that,  given  a 
genuine  opportunity,  Arafat  would 
opt  for  negotiations  with  Israel.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  we 
share  this  belief  or  reject  it  out  of 
hand.  What  does  matter  is  that  in  the 


Partners  in 
a  dialogue 


Susan  Hattis  Rolef  comments  on  the  threat  -  now  being 
■reviewed  at  the  Prime  Minister’s  request  -  to  close  down 
the  Palestine  Press  Service  and  the  East  Jerusalem  weekly 
*A1-Awda.’ 


West  Bank  today  there  are  many 
PLO  supporters  who  do  not  believe 
Israel  can  be  destroyed 1  and  are 
therefore  inclined  to  recognize  it.  In 
many  ways,  Raymonda  Tawil  and 
Ibrahim  Kara’een  are  representative 
pf  these  people  and  this  trend. 

GIVEN  THAT  at  least  half  of 
Israel’s  present  government  claims  it 
is  willing  to  negotiate  with  any 
Palestinian  who  is  willing  to  recog¬ 
nize  Israel's  right  to  exist  as  a  Jewish 
state  within  secure  boundaries,  and 
given  that  no  Palestinian  leadership 
alternative  to  the  PLO  is  in  .right 
today  -  the  existence  of  a  major 
group  of  PLO  supporters,  who  due 
to  circumstances  are  unfortunately 
unable  to  play  a  direct  role  in  this 
problematic  organization  and  its 
decision-making  process,  but  who 
openly  recognize  Israel’s  'right,  to 
exist,  cannot  be  regarded  as  contrary 
to  Israel's  genuine  interests. 

IT  HAS  been  alleged  that  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Press  Service  is  subsidized  by 
Fatah.  I  personally  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  or  not,  and  within  the 
framework  of  the  strange'  financial 
realities  which  have  been  allowed  to 
evolve  in  the  territories  since  1976; 
tins  doesn’t  seem  relevant  It  is  no 
secret  that  in  the  last  eight  years, 
over  $600  million  of  PLO  money 
have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  admi¬ 
nistered  territories,  and  this  atatime 


when  Israeli  investment  in  the  Arab 
sector  there  is  assumed  to  be  about 
$10m.  annually,  plus  about  $3m. 
from  American  voluntary  and 
government-sponsored  agencies. 

Hie  authorities  bave  a  pretty  good 

idea  where  this  money  has  come 
from  and  where  it  has  gone  (very 
little  finds  its  way  to  genuine  econo¬ 
mic  development,  which  is  simply 
not  allowed  to  take  place),  and  this 
knowledge  did  not  seem  to  bother 
anybody  in  the  past.  If  a  coherent 
Israeli  policy  has  existed  on  this 
subject  in  the  past  seven  years, 
perhaps  somebody  would  care  to  get 
up  and  explain  it.  The  sudden  “dis¬ 
covery"  that  PLO  money  subsidizes 
at  leak  part  of  the  Palestinian  press 
in  the  West  Bank  and  East  Jeru¬ 
salem  can  be  viewed  as  nothing  other 
than  hypocrisy. 

GIVEN  THE  FACT  that  the  views 
and  connections  of  Raymonda  Tawil 
and  Ibrahim  Kara'een  have  been 
well  known  for  years,  and  that  who¬ 
ever  has  been  supporting  their  outfit 
did  not  start  doing  so  recently,  the 
timing  of  the  move  to  dose  them 
down’ was  astronishing.  Moreover, 
for  several  years  both  individual' 
Labour  leaders  and  certain  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Israel  Labour  Party 
openly  maintained  regular  and  dose 
contacts  with  the  two  Palestinians 
and  their  organizations,  as  with 


other  Palestinian  personalities  and 
institutions  in  the  territories. 

The  fact  that  the  threat  of  a  clamp- 
down  came  several  days  after  Shi¬ 
mon  Peres  became  prime  minister 
and  Yitzhak  Rabin  the  minister  of 
defence  (apparently  the  move  came 
without  their  prior  knowledge), 
raises  the  questions:  Why  then?  Why 
the  Palestine  Press  Service  and  Al~ 
Awdrt  Who  took  the  decision  and 
under  whose  instructions? 

j  MYSELF  made  the  acquaintance 
of  both  Raymonda  Tawil  and  Ibra¬ 
him  Kara'een  while  accompanying 
foreign  guests  of  the  Israel  Labour 
Party,  whose  itinerary  usually  in¬ 
cludes  -  besides  meetings  with 
Labour  and  Likud  leaders,  senior 
dvfl  servants,-  Gush  Emunim  and 
Peace  Now  activists,  etc.  -  conversa¬ 
tions  with  various  Palestinian  pereo- 
oalities  as  well.  Just  before  and  soon 
after  the  July  general  elections  I  met 
Raymonda  and  Ibrahim  for  several 
long  private  conversations,  and  inter 
alia  we  discussed  their  hopes  and 
expectations.  Though  neither  ex¬ 
pected  a  Labour  victory  to  result  in 
an  immediate  breakthrough,  and 
both  are  folly  aware  of  the  Labour 
opposition  to  a  separate  Palestinian 
state  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
they  believed  that  under  a  Labour- 
led  government  the  daily  existence 
of  the  Palestinians  in  the  territories 
would  become  more  tolerable,  the 
creeping  annexation  would  cease, 
and  the  peace  process  would  re¬ 
sume. 

They  both  expressed  their  belief 
that  a  new  peace  initiative,  in  which 
France  and  the  Socialist  Internation¬ 
al  would  play  an  active  part  and  in 
which  King  Hussein  and  Arafat 
would  participate,  was  in  the  offing. 
Though  the  elections  did  not  result 
in  a  clear  Labour  victory,  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  hope  that  a  government 
with  a  Labour  prime  minister,  a 
Labour  minister  of  defence  and  with 
the  participation  of  Ezer  Weizman, 
would  at  least  ease  the  conditions 
and  lift  some  of  the  restrictions 
under  which  they  have  been  forced 


to  work.  These  expectations 
the  shock  of  the  letter  which  iS- 
received  two  weeks  ago  from  J<2| 
Salem  District  Reprcsentatjjl 
Rafael  Levy  and  Cbl.  Danny  Baiw1 
of  the  Israel  Defence  Forces 
Advocate  General's  Office  aifl‘ 
greater.  ^ 

THANKFULLY,  the  threat  to 
continued  existence  of  the  Pales 
Press  Service  and  Al-Awda  is  ^ 
expected  to  be  lifted  following  rt, 
outcry  of  protests  in  Israel  Z 
abroad.  Yet  the  incident  is  a  remm 
der  of  the  fact  that  there  is  2 
more  to  Israel’s  policy  in  the 
Bank  and  Gaza  than  Jewish  scm. 
meat.  The  coalition  agreement «. 
dudes  some  sort  of  formula  resa^i 
ing  settlements,  but  there  is  no  ref* 
ence  to  the  policy  to  be  implem^j 
regarding  the  Arab  population. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  those  ui 

believe  that  the  absence  of  a  cofe. 
rent  policy  -  and  the  resulting  K* 
kaesque  situation  in  which  the  Ai^ 
population  of  the  territories  fa, 
quently  find  themselves  -  is  defe 
able  since  it  gives  the  Israeli  amta. 
ities  infinite  flexibility  and  keeps  fa 
Palestinian  in  a  state  of  cootun^ 
uncertainty  and  insecurity. 

However,  those  who  believe  % 
the  option  of  territorial  comproug 
must  at  ail  costs  be  left  open,  even? 
tittle  progress  can  be  expected®  fa 
direction  as  long  as  the  nation 
unity  government  is  in  power,  ca* 
not  accept  this  inclination  and  e®; 
make  a  real  effort  to  ensure  tfa 
basic  guidelines  are  laid  down  ast 
what  sort  of  activities  should  bt 
permitted  or  prohibited,  what  sortef 
political,  administrative,  econoo* 
and  social  developments  should  be 
’encouraged  or  discouraged,  ad 
whose  voices  should  be  heard  a 
silenced.  Those  of  Raymonda  Trol 
and  Ibrahim  Kara’een  should  be 
heard. 

Dr.  Rolef  is  a  freelance  writer,  ram 
c her  and  lecturer,  who  Is  closely -assn 
ated  with  the  Labour  Party. 


ITS  NO  SECRET  that  these  are  not 
the  best  of  times  for  Israel  and  its 
supporters  on  U.S.  college  cam¬ 
puses.  Palestinian  sympathizers  con¬ 
tinue  to  register  public  relations 
gains  among  significant  portions  of 
many  student  bodies.  This  is  true 
even  at  schools  with  significant  Jew¬ 
ish  populations. 

At  Harvard  Law  School,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  some  30  per  cent  of  the 
students  are  Jewish,  student  groups 
have  invited  PLO  spokespeople  in 
each  of  the  last  three  years. 

Even  more  discouraging,  perhaps, 
is  the  near  absence  of  a  strong  and 
vocal  pro-Israel  voice  at  many 
American  universities.  Even  sym¬ 
pathetic  students  bave  primarily 
“negative”  associations  with  farad 
during  their  college  years;  their  con¬ 
nection  to  farad,  it  seems,  is  limited 
to  protesting  about  PLO  speakei*  of 
attempting  to  defend  the  latest 
Israeli  government  action.  The  only 
othertie  most  of  them  have  to  Israel 
is  a  phone  call  asking  them  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  annual  United  Jewish 
Appeal  campaign  on  campus*  some 
of  whoge  funds  are  channelled  to 
Israel. 


Untapped  talent 
for  Israel 

By  YADIN  KAUFMAN  . 


THIS  IS  a  disturbing  and  ominous 
trend.  A  generation  of  America's 
future  leaders  are  passing  through  a 
vital  juncture  in  their  lives  with 
almost  no  positive  bonds  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  state. 

With  the  right  approach,  howev¬ 
er,  these  students  -  there  are 
thousands  who  are  fundamentally 
sympathetic  to  farad  -  could  repre¬ 
sent  a  vast,  talented  and  energetic 
source  of  support  and  assistance  in 
Israel's  struggle. 

Instead  of  turning  to  them  only  for 
money,-  they  should  be  asked  to 
contribute  what  they  are  best  equip¬ 
ped  to  provide:  time,  research  ser¬ 
vices  and  ideas  for  specific  Israeli 


READERS'  LETTEBi 


POLITICS  AND  RELIGION 


To  die  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  I  am  an  immigrant  from  the 
United  States  who  has  watched  with 
varying  degrees  of  shock,  dismay, 
disgust  and  shame  as  the  politicos 
haggled  and  bickered  over  the 
formation  of  a  government  What 
has  truly  sickened  and  angered  me  to 
watch  is  the' wheeling,  dealing  and 
extortionist  practices  indulged  in  by  . 
the  so-called  religious  parties  as  they 
haye  sought  to  have  a  share  in  the 
government  Despite  all  their  high 
and  holy  rhetoric,  their  lusting  after 
power  displays  a  shocking  lack  of 
scruples  and  of  moral  arm  ethical 
standards. 

I  am  not  basing  this  view  on  any, 
assimilated  principles  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  one  might 
assume  I  have  picked  up  in  the  U.S. 
Rather  I  base  it  on  the  principle  set 
forth  by  the  sage  Shemayah.  Should  . 
any  of  our  ultra-Orthodox  poitkaans 
bother  to  open  their  daily  prayer 
books  and  read  the  Ethics  of  the 
Fathers  (Piikei  Avot),  they  might 


read:  “Shemayah  said:  ’Love  work, 
abhor  taking  high  office,  and  do  not 
seek  intimacy  with  the  riding  author¬ 
ities.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  religious 
authorities  in  the  country  could  do 
more  good,  both  for  their  cause  and 
foe  People  of  Israel,  if  they  devoted 
more  of  their  efforts  to  providing 
spiritual  and  moral  leadership  by 
example  -  encouraging  people  to 
follow  their  lead  in  observing  Sab¬ 
bath  and  respecting  God's  Law  in¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  ram  it  down 
our  throats. 

As  far  as  governing  this  nation 
goes  -  until  such  time  as  the  NRP, 
Mcrrasha,  Shas  and  Rabbi  Kahane 
can  have  their  way,  Israel  remains  a 
democracy.  One  principle  that  holds 
true,  even  if  not  found  in  the  Tora, 
should  be  taken  to  heart  by  every 
Israeli,  both  religious  and  secular:  in 
a  democracy*  people  get  the  govern¬ 
ment  they  deserve. 

CHARLES  J.  SMPLOV 

Haifa. 


THE  GOLDWATER  FAMILY 

store  chain. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  Senator  Goldwater  has 
asked  me  to  write  you  requesting  any 
information  you  might  have  about 
the  Goldwater  family  in  America. 
Specifically,  he  is  interested  in  the 
families  of  Michel  (his  grandfather) 
and  Joe  (his  great  unde)  Goldwater, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Po¬ 
land,  via  England,  in  1852. 

They  started  a  saloon  at  Sonora, 
California,  in  1853  and  came  to  Ari¬ 
zona  territory  in  1863,  where  they' 
started  businesses  which  bave  be¬ 
come  the  Goldwater5 s  department 


Their  father  was  Hirsh  Goldwas- 
ser,  an  innkeeper  of  Komn,  Poland, 
who  had  22  children. 

Senator  Goldwater  and  his  family 
have  commissioned  me  to  write  a 
book  about  the  family,  and  I  am  well 
into  that  project.  Any  help  you 
might  have  would  be  appreciated. 

DEANE..  SMITH 
.  Executive  Vice-President 
Arizona  Historical  Foundation, 
Arizona  State  University, 
Tempe,  Arizona 85287 


PRICE  GOUGING 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  the  last  few  months.  However,  many 
Sir,  - 1  was  gratified  to  see  that  the  prices  have  increased  at  rates  of  two 
price  of  fuel  products  rose  by  only  30  and  three  times  above  the  increase  in 
per  cent  on  September  24  and  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Because 
hear  reassurances  from  the  govern- '  •  the' value  of  the  shekel  changes  ev- 
®5“*  inflation  will  only  reach  eryday,  no  one  knows  when  same- 


1000  per  cent  at  an  annual  rate,  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Why  am  I  so  relieved  when  every¬ 
one  else  is  concerned  about  the  1000 
per  cent  figure?  The  answer  lies  in  a 
visit  to  my  local  supermarket  where  I 
have  been  charting  die  prices  of 
certain  items  for  Several  months. 
Two  outstanding  examples  of  this 
little  exercise  are  granola  and  peanut 
butter.  Their  prices  have  increased 
respectively  by  140  and  130  per  cent 
over  the  past  two  months  (or  annual¬ 
ly  at  rates  of  19,000  and  15,000  per 
cent).  So  the  government  prediction 
of  such  “a  low  figure"  has  been 
reassuring. 

It  is  true  that  peanut  butter  and 
granola  are  extreme  examples  of  the 
price  gouging  that  has  taken  place  over 


thing  is  too  expensive  ^nd  hence 
everyone  pays.  The  time  has  come 
for  dollarization  j  . . 

T  NEIL  GANDAL 

Jerusalem. 
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governmental,  business,  cultural 
and  scientific  needs. 

AD  across  America,  college  stu¬ 
dents  spend  four  years -and  gradu¬ 
ate  stodente  even  more  -  reading, 
learning  and  researching.  Many  also 
take  part-time  jobs,,  but  all  are  left 
with  a  significant  amount  of  leisure 
time,  during  which  they  pursue  a 
wide  range  of  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties;.  ^  ^  ^ ^ 

“  Yet  with  the  possible  exception  of 
EGM's  social  events,  interested  Jew¬ 
ish  students  often  have  little  to 
choose  from  that  relates  in  any  way 
to  farad.  (Year-long  and  summer 
programmes  in  farad  are  excellent, 
but  they  fan  to  address  the  majority 
of  Jewish  students  in  America  who 
are  unwilling  to  devote  months  or 
years  to  Israel,  but  who  would  give 
several  hours,  days  or  weeks.)  Many 
would  jump  at  the  opportunity  to. 
xnake  a  limited,  but  positive,  con¬ 
tribution. 

THROUGH  AN  “American-Israel 
research  project,”  American  stu¬ 
dents  could  prepare  papers  on  speci¬ 
fic  problems  in  American  or  interna¬ 
tional  law  in  response  to  an  Israeli 
government  request,  conduct  mar¬ 
ket  research  for  an  Israeli  business 
that  wanted  to  introduce  a  new  pro¬ 
duct,  or  gather  information  about 
various  American  industries.  They 
could  translate,  edit  and  hdp  write 


reports  in.  English  or  other  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  project  would  be  based 
around  a  dearing-house  at  a  major 
American  campus.  _ 

This  office,  would  solicit  projects, 
requiring  the  investment  of  several 
hours  to  several  weeks  or  months, 
from  Israeli  government  offices, 
businesses  and  cultural  and  scientific 
institutions. 

*  With  the  aid  of  a  computer  to  keep 
transaction  time  and  administrative 
costs  to  a  minimum,  the  dearing- 
house  would  forward  these  projects 
to  American  students  who  had  sub-, 
mitted  their  names  and  interests. 
The  students  would  then  be  placed  in 
direct  contact  with  the  Israeli  party 
that  had  requested  their  services. 
The  work  would  be  done  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis. 

THINK  THE  students  don’t  letidw 
enough  to  help?  Keep  in  mind  that 
in  many  cases,  these  are  the  same 
people  who  are  just  one  or  two  years 
■away  from  high-paying  jobs  as  con¬ 
sultants,  engineers,  researchers  or 
lawyers  for  American  government 
and  business.  The  American 
market-place  thinks  enough  of  them 
to  value  their  services  highly.  The 
access  to  professors,  libraries  and 
buaness  contacts  that  they  enjoy 
during  their  years  of  education  are 
invaluable. 

The  students  would  benefit  even 
though  they  wouldn’t  be  paid  for 
their  efforts.  They  would- gain  valu¬ 
able  experience  that  would  help 
them  find  jobs  later  on,  and  they 
might  well  be  able  to  arrange  with 
their  universities  for  obtaining 
academic  credit  for  their  work. 

THE  BIG  WINNER  in  this  plan 
would  be  Israel,  for  many  reasons. 
Through  the  research  project,  many . 


students  who  currently  have  nottiq 
to  do  with  Israel  could  have  aro 
warding  and  positive  affiliation  ntt 
Israel.  The  research  assigmn 
could  evolve  into  longer-term  pro¬ 
jects,  summer  jobs  or  a  year  of  wod: 
or  study  in  Israel.  Visits,  bmnxa 
and  professional  relationships,  md 
an  unproved  understanding  of  fa 
realities  facing  Israel  all  would  fol¬ 
low  naturally. 

The  research  project  would  give  i 
group  of  Americans  a  real  connec-j 
tion  with,  and  stake  in,  farad,  nxr 
would  even  be  a  potential  source  of 
aliya. 

In  the  immediate  term,  Israel 
would  gain  the  services  and  ideas  of 
capable  young  people,  fresh  con¬ 
cepts  that- might  in  some  instance^ 
yield  important  results. 

Israel  would  establish  a  national 
connection  with  the  college  youth  of 
America,  many  tif whom  wiffid  &  ftv 
years  occupy  positions  of  pohtidf 
and  economic  power.  The  research 
project  would  also  provide  a  vital 
boost  to  Israel's  propaganda  battle] 
on  the  college  campuses. 

All  too  frequently,  this  struggle  is 
being  won  try  anti-Israel  sentimetf 
and,  if  it  is  left  unchecked,  it  could' 
tilt  the  balance  of  American  senti¬ 
ment  away  from  Israel  inconrin? 
yean.  While  the  project  might  sot 
directly  solve  the  problem  of  PLO 
advances  cm  the  campus,  it  would  a 
least  provide  an  important  counter; 
weight. 

This  is  no  longer  the  generation  d 
American  youth  that  will  pick  upo 
numbers  to  work  on  kibbutzm 
What  these  people  have  to  offer  b 
their  intellect,  their  time,  that 
American  viewpoint  on  problems, 
and  their  (now  expressed) desire*1 
do  something  constructive  for  farad 

The  writer  is  a  freelance  journal 

based  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  j 


THE 
SESAME  STREET 
LIBRARY 

A  12-volume  library  for  children,  starring 
those  irresistible,  colourful  —  and 
educational  —  Muppets.  Designed  for 
children  aged  3-7  years. THE.  SESAME 
STREET  LIBRARY  keeps  them  enchanted 
with  stories,  poems,  pictures,  riddles, 
recipes  and  crafts,  while  at  the  same  time 
teaching  them  numbers  and  the  alphabet 
The  Cookie  Monster.  Big  Bird.  Bert  &  Ernie 
and  the  whole  gang  wilt  take  your 
youngsters  on  a  memorable  walk  down 
Sesame  Street.  Published  by  Funk  & 

Wagnalls. 

Price: 


CHARLIE 
BROWN’S 
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£0 


SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR 
JERUSALEM  POST  READERS  ONLY 
S35.00  EACH  SET' 

*or  payable  in  5  dollar  linked 
installments  of  Si  8  each 


Good  Grief!  Education  has  never  been 
much  fun  before.  Charlie  Brown,  Ltoi 
Lucy.  Snoopy,  Woodstock  and  their  friend 
take  the  reader  (8-12  years  old)  on  » 
exciting  trip  that  covers  interesting  w# 
important  subjects:  .Machines  and  HW 
They  .  Work:  People  Around  the  Worn- 
Electricity  and  Magnetism:  What  We  Weaj 
The  Earth,  Weather  and  Climate:  plus  mw 
more  —  ,1 5  volumes,-  each  featuring  8  w 
topic,  each  written  and  presented  express 
for  youngsters.  Hundreds  of  colourful  paiP 
thousands  of  beautiful  illustrations  w* 
photographs  as  well  as  the  famous,  M 
filled  comic  strips  by  the  beloved  cartoon® 
Charles  Schulz.  Publis 
by  Funk  &  Wagn. 

Price: 


To:  BOOKS,  The  Jerusalem  Post.  POB  81.  Jerusalem  91000 


Please,  send  me 

□  THE  SESAME  STREET  LIBRARY 


□  CHARLIE  BROWN’S  'CYCLOPEDIA 


□  At  the  special  offer  price  of  $85.  Enclosed  is  my  cheque  for  IS.* . ....payable  to  Glory  Ltd. 

■  (calculated-at  the  current  rate  of  exchange) :  . 

□  For  $90  in  5  installments  of  $18  each,.  Enclosed  is  my  cheque  for  IS . payable  to 

« -Sy*  ^  ’ t0  c-?ver  t^10  installment  (calculated  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange)-  * 
wish  to  pay  the  remaining  4  installments,  by:  -  -  -  -  - 

E’Visa  □  Isracard  " 


